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Thursday, the ryth October, the for- 
tieth session of Queen's College com- 
menced, by the formal opening and dedica- 
tion of the new buildings. 
this session, the first of a new decade in the 
chronology of Queen’s, is memorable among 
its fellows. It is inaugurated with a cere- 
monial pomp and circumstance with which, 
doubtless, the founders of Queen’s little 
thought their obscure and humble creation 
‘would be associated. Launched into exis- 
tence at a time when educational institutions 
had scarcely begun to be in this Province, 
Queen’s University commenced its career 
with modest pretensions, a limited staff and 
scanty resources. During its earlier years 
it experienced those vicissitudes of the fickle 
goddess, so graphically described in his ad- 
dress, by the veteran Professor. whose bi- 
ography for forty years is the history of his 
adopted Alma Mater. But through all its 
changeful fortunes there were those who 
never lost faith in its ultimate deliverance 
from evil Twice in its history have appeals 
been made to the public for assistance, and 
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on both occasions the event justified the 
course taken. Step by step in the face of 
strong opposition, with much to dishearten, 
yet ever sustained by unshaken confidence 
of final success, Queen’s has grown in favor 
strength and importance, till to-day she oc- 
cupies an enviable position among the edu- 
cational institutions of this progressive com- 
munity. In its slow growth and gradual 
maturity we find a happy augury of a long 
life and vigorous career of usefulness. But 
notwithstanding the marked development of 
the past we do not believe that the time has 
arrived in the history of our University 
when its friends can “rest and be thankful.” 
Grateful for present good all true friends of 
Queen’s are, but we trust none will be de- 
luded into the belief that the maximum of 
expansion hasbeen reached. In an_adol- 
escent community like ours, where the past 
is of little account and the future everything, 
timely provision should be made for the in- 
evitable and increasing demands of the years 
tocome. It was pertinently remarked By a 
speaker at the Chancellor’s inauguration, 
that the goal which Queen’s has now reach- 
ed, should be the starting point for fresh 
endeavour. Indeed the eminence upon 
which our Alma Mater stands to-day but 
reveals to her new vistas of possible achieve- 
ment: and if she is to prosecute with suc- 
cess the work which lies before her, she 
must be endowed with golden sinews for the 
effort. The energetic and vigilant Principal 
can suggest many ways in which the unex- 
hausted munificence ot the friends of higher 
eduation may find expression and Queen’s 
University be thereby advantaged. 











IMPOSING CEREMONIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE OPENING 
OF THE 40TH SESSION OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 





THURSDAY. 
OPENING OF THE BUILDINGS, 


PPYHURSDAY, Oct. ryth, the first day of the opening. 


ceremonies of the new Queen's University buildings 
was exceedingly fine. The air was balmy, the sky without 
a cloud, in short, all nature seemed conspiring to make the 
day a gala one as far as her sphere was concerned. ‘This was 
a source of gratification to the many friends of Queen's who 
had gathered in Kingston to be present at the auspicious 
opening services, as the occasion had long been looked 
forward to with expectations of enjoyment. 

In the morning the flag was hoisted on the tower of the 
buildings, which presented, together with the grounds, ‘an 
imposing appearance, although the improvements on the 
latter have been but begun. A description of the exterior and 
interior arrangements we must reserve for a succeeding 
issue, as we will not be able to properly enter into it in this. 

The first event cf the series was the formal throwing open 
of the doors to the public on Thursday afternoon, 

During the hours allotted, from 1 to 6 p.m , the halls and 
corridors were thronged with the people of the city, who 
eagerly took advantage of the opportunity, all expressing 
their surprised delight with the chaste interior, as much, or 
even more pleased with it than with its beautiful exterior, 
whose rise they had been viewing during the 
past few months. ‘The Convocation Hall, Library, and 
Museum were especial objects of admiration. Many found 
their way to the tower summit from which a grand view of 
the old limestone city was obtained, and of the placid 
bay and river. 

DEDICATORY SERVICE, 

In the evening the scene was magnificent, the buildings 
ablaze with light, the crowds streaming by the several ave- 
nues to the main entrance, whilst the pale moon serenely 
shone on all through the hazy atmosphere. At 8 p.m.,, the 
hour appointed for the Dedicatory service, Convocation 
Hall was filled with a most select audience, as was also the 
gallery, reserved for the students. Shortly after, a stately 
procession of the Council, Trustees, Graduates, etc., filed 
up the stairway in rear of the platform on which they took 
their seats, the Principal of the University occupying 
the chair, supported by Sandford Fleming, Esq., C.1.., 
C.M.G., Chancellor-elect of Queen's, and Hon. Edward 
Blake, Chancellor of Toronto University. 

The remaining space was occupied by distinguished gra- 
duates, etc., whom we mention elsewhere as being present 
on the occasion. 


The Principal arose and after reading a few verses of the 
1o3d Psalm,commencing “Bless the Lord, O my Soul,” 
gave out the 234th Hymn in the Presbyterian Hymnal. 
the first verse of which is: 








‘and breadth of the land. 





Christ is made the sure foundation : 
Christ the head and corner-stone, 

¢ hosen of the Lord and precious, 
Binding all the Church in one ; 
Holy Zion's help for ever, 

And her confidence alore. 

The choir which led the singing in this and the 
other services was composed of some twenty students led 
by F.C. Heath, B.A. “They deserve great credit tor theit 
efficiency and the time they willingly gave to the necessary 
practice, 

The Rev. Dr. Macrae, St. John’s, N.B., Moderator of 

the General Assembly, offered up the dedicatory prayer. 
At the close the Lord’s prayer was repeated in concert. 
_ The Principal then said that having dedicated the build- 
ing to the service of the Living God, the fountain of all 
truce wisdom, he would call upon Mayor Carson, on be- 
half of the citizens of Kingston, to formally present it to 
the authorities. 


HYs WORSTEIIP MAYOR CARSON 


then rose, and after delivering the following address 
handed over to the authorities of the College, on behalf of 
the citizens of Kingston, the new building © 

He expressed the pleasure he had in being present to 
witness the opening, through the zealous efforts of the 
Principal, of the new and handsome building for Queen's 
College, The appeal he had made had not been made in 
vain, for the citizens had subscribed over $46,000 towards 
the new building. But this sum had not been sufficient. 
The actual cost of the building, not including the ground, 
was $51,000, The subscriptions amounted to $44,500, of 
which $25,000 had been paid, and he understood that 
with the exception of a few thousands the whole amount 
could be collected. It was probable that a second appeal 
would be made, and he trusted that it would meet with 
the same liberal response. If this was done they would 
be able to say they were seated in a building which was 
the gift of the citizens of Kingston to the corporation of 
Queen's University. It was probable that $10,000 addi- 
tional would be asked for, and no doubt it would be forth- 
coming when they considered the use to which the build- 
ing should be put. It was gratifying to know that they 
had raised such an amount in the city, when they con- 
sidered this was a seat of learning open to any who may 
choose to enter. The advantages of such an institution 
could hardly be estimated. From the staff of professors 
connected with the College he could say it was second to 
none in the Dominion. The building was not only an 
ornament, but the College was a great benefit to the city. 
It afforded him much pleasure to hand over the building 
to the trustees on behalf of the subscribers and citizens. 
He trusted that the students would reflect credit on 
themselves, and their University, he hoped, would be the 
home of happy memories, and that those who passed 
through its halls would, spread its fame through the length 
His Worship made a brief re- 
ference to the origin of the College, 40 years ago, and was 
glad to know that it had so well surmounted all the diffi- 
culties of the past. Like a young healthy shoot, it had 
grown into a great tree. He wished, and those present 
wished, that the prosperity should continue. He hoped 
the Principal would long remain in his position and 
be able to relieve the College from all financial difficulties. 
He believed no man more capable of doing so than the 
Principal, and there was no doubt he would do it. He 
had much pleasure in handing over the building to the 
Coliege authorities on behalf of the citizens. 


PRINCIPAL GRANT, 


who was greeted with great applause, said he accepted 
the building in the name and behalf of the University. 
The citizens rallied at the beginning of the University's 
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career, and during its dark days continued to retain the 
interest then taken. When it was likely to go down in 1869 
the citizens came to its aid. At the meeting held then 
the key-note had been struck, and by the efforts of two men, 
who would long be revered, the College had been saved. 
When they had welcomed him he was afraid their wel- 
come was too good to be true, but they had rebuked his fears. 
When he had asked for the $40,000 he had obtained it, 
and had no doubt when he appealed again he would get 
twelve thousand or more. The Mayor had said so, 
and he ought to know. He thought Kingston was mar- 
vellously blessed in having a public-spirited community. 
Forty thousand dollars would be a small sum toa million- 
aire. But there was a great difference between the liberality 
of one man and that of a community. Millionaires in 
every age had been found ready to make large donations, 
but to get a community to do so was a difterent matter. 
It was good to see one man doing something to raise and 
better his fellowmen, but it was a more blessed thing to 
see a community rise so high above all pettiness and assist 
in a good work. The official representatives had done 
well, but the real representatives of the community, the 
ladies, had done better. They had been friends of the 
College in its sad and glad days. As an instance he might 
say that scarcely had the tears dried on their cheeks after 
the death of Prof. Mackerras than the ladies came forward 
and offered to the College his portrait asa memento. The 
ladies had decorated the grounds at the laying of the corner 
stone winning the commendation of the Princess Louise. 
The Principal next referred to Mayors McIntyre, Gilder- 
sleeve and Carson, who had given medals to the College, and 
said he left it with the present Mayor to complete the 
raising of the money for the building. He disclaimed all 
credit to himself for what had been done, and said he 
would rather have the names of those who had given a 
life-long service to the University mentioned as deserving 
credit. He amid loud applause passed a warm eulogium 
on Professor Williamson, who had given well nigh forty 
years to the College, and who was known as the “ student's 
friend." He would not speak further of the living, but might 
speak of the dead, for before the halls were consecrated 
the spirits of the dead entered into them and consecrated 
them. There was one to whom the College was a monu- 
ment, if it was to be associated with anyone in particular. 
With what joy he could have clasped ‘his hand to-night. 
But it was, perhaps, well that he had gone, for the joy 
would have been too great for him. The Principal praised 
the architect and the contractors, and spoke of the late 
Richard Tossel, the builder, as one whom he held in high 
esteem. He closed by thanking the citizens from his heart for 
the noble gift. When they and their children were dead 
the College would remain, distributing blessing as from a 
well of pure water, un letiled, for the benefit of their be- 
loved Canada. He trusted that within its walls men’s 
minds might be directed to a higher, nobler and more 
Christlike life. The Principal then sat down amid loud 
cheers. 
After the singing of the 317th Hymn, 


DR, WILLIAMSON 


arose to give his “ Forty years’ Reminiscences’ of (Queen's. 
The veteran professor was received with rounds of cheers : 
He stated that, on the occasion of the entry of the 
College into its new buildings, he had been asked to say 
something concerning its commencement and the changes 
through which it had passed. Queen's College commenc- 
ed its workin 1842, in a frame building on the north side 
of Colborne street. In the same year it was found neces- 
Sary to erect a small rough cast building as a prepara- 
tory school. Why? it may be asked, was it necessary 
that such an institution should be started—and in such a 
way? The Scotchsettlers in Canada and others of Scotch 





-versity of Kingston. 


descent felt a true and hereditary interest in the matter of 
education. After the revolution in 1678, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of Scotch educational institutions, 
never relaxed their efforts till they had established a 
school in every parish, a high school in every town and a 
university in every centre of population. This brought 
Scotland to the foremost position in educational matters 
in allits branches and the long roll of her sons who have 
risen to eminence in every region of the globe is the result 
ofthis zeal. In Canada, in 1797 there were 500,000 acres of 
land set apart for the use of the grammar schools in every 
district: ‘he time had arrived for the promotion of re- 
ligious an | moral learning, and why were volunteers left to 
found a U iiversity when there was such splendid endow- 
ment lying unused ? Forty-five years had gone by, the 
population of the country was rapidly increasing and 
nothing hed been done for the higher training of the 
youth. In 1828 a Royal Charter was obtained for King’s 
College, Toronto, but the provisions of that charter 
created such dissatisfaction that its authors hesitated for 
nearly fourteen years toact upon it. For many years, 
therefore, thing#remained the same. Nothing had been 
done for University instruction in the Province till at last, 
the Presbyterians and Methodists resolved that the edu- 
cational concerns of Upper Canada should no longer be 
neglected and determined to establish universities of their 
own, at the same time recording their dissatisfaction at 
the misappropriations of the Government grant, and not 
relinquishing their claims to share in its benefits, In 
1839, a meeting was held in Kingston, at which a resolu- 
tion, regretting that no means were yet provided for a 
liberal education of the youth in the province, was moved 
by Major Logie and seconded by Mr. John A. Macdonald, 
now Sir John. Mr. Macdonald also moved the resolution 
appointing a committee to collect subscriptions. In 1840, 
Queen's and Victoria Universities were incorporated by 
provincial charters, Queen's being then called the Uni- 
In 1841, the promoters of Queen's 
College petitioned Her Majesty that she should grant them 
a royal charter, in connection with her own name, 
which request was complied with. Such were the 
circumstances which led to the foundation of Queen's 
College. It was constrained to hold its first session in a 
frame building and to establish a preparatory school. 
This was necessary because there was not a_ properly 
equipped Grammar School in Kingston, although 250,000 
acres of land had been given by royal grant for Grammar 
School purposes throughout the Province. In 1829 a 
Grammar School was instituted as an appendage to King’s 
College, and 66,000 acres of the most valuable land hafid- 
ed over to it without the consent of parliament ; ten mas. 
ters were appointed and acostly building erected, to be 
paid from the Grammar School fund. This was Upper 
Canada College, and for twenty years after its inception 
nothing was done for the support of the Grammar 
Schools. While the Rev. Dr, Ryerson was laying the 
foundation of primary education, secondary education was 
at the lowest ebb. At this time, three Grammar Schools 
in the Province, those of Niagara, Kingston and Cornwall, 
each received £250 froma special royal grant and even 
this £750 was taken away to swell the receipts of Upper 
Canada College. This diversion of the royal grant fairly 
prostrated these schools. In 1829-32-33 the trustees 
earnestly implored assistance, and at one time, had not 
Archdeacon Stuart granted the pupils the use of his par- 
lor, the school would have been discontinued. When, 
therefore, Queen's College was established the Kingston 
Grammar School was more a’ name than a reality, and 
between King street and the shipyard, within a fence 
rapidly falling to pieces, one might see the melancholy 


| spectacle of a tottering and almost deserted one storey 
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building where once it flourished. Hence arose the ne- 
cessity for the erection of the preparatory school already 
spoken of, At the request of the city Grammar School 
trustees, an amalgamation took place between Queen's 
College preparatory school and that institution’ The 
head master of the former was appointed to the same 
position in the new school. TVrom this it may be seen 
that Queen's College is entitledto some thanks for sup- 
plying the thorough grammar school education so much 
needed, The further progress of the College may be 
marked by its changes of abode or external history. It 
was allowed the use of the Kingston hospital, but as. that 
building was the only one suitable for the Parliament of 
Canada which sat here at that time, the College did not 
use it and, like the University of Cambridge which began 
in a barn, it had to start in the humble frame building be- 
fore referred to. Aclap-boarded frame house on the north 
side of Colborne street was—" gentis incunabila nostre'’'— 
the cradle of Queen's College. In the fall of 1842, the 
College removed to the stone building on Princess street, 
opposite St. Andrew's Church, now occupied by Mrs, 
Carson, but this was found to be too small, and in 1844 
Wm. Brown's stone houses on William stréet, above Clergy, 
were rented, the two adjoining ones being added in 1847, 
one for class rooms and the other for a students’ boarding 
house. In these buildings much good work was done, but 
they were temporary, and since Victoria, Trinity, and To- 
ronto Universities had sightly edifices, it was the more ne- 
cessary that Queen's should have a permanent abode. 
A suitable building was found in the substantial mansion 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Stuart, Summerhill, now occupied 
as residences bythe Principal and two professors, which, 
with 64 acres of ground, was purchased at the very reason- 
able figure of $24,000, without interest. To meet this ex- 
pense, the professors were required to go to the country for 
subscriptions, and they met with a hearty response, $2,230 
being collected in this city alone in the space of two days. 
To this newly acquired property the College removed in 
1854 and remained till 1869, when it made its fourth move 
to the building erected for the Medical Faculty. The latter 
body was established in 1854 and held its first classes in 
the stone building on Princess street, now occupied by Mr. 
Drennan as a cabinet warehouse. This was not very suit- 
able for the purpose, and the trustees of the University 
agreed to erect a new building on the College grounds for 
the use of the Medical Faculty, they expressing themselves 
willing to pay interest on the money expended for that 
purpose. The building thus erected was first occupied by 
the Medicals in 1859. Some time afterwards the Medical 
Faculty received a charter for themselves as the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1869 the with- 
drawal of the G.vernment grant of $1,coo and failure of the 
Bank of Commerce so crippled them that they were unable 
to pay the interest theyagreed upon, and the trustees of 
the University,on the ground of economy, decided to turn 
the building used bv the arts department into resideaces 
and rent them, and hold the classes in the building occupi- 
ed by the medical faculty. The present is the fifth and last 
removal, and the building, which is so well arranged for the 
purposes of the Royal College, will once more be occupied 
by them and again become a temple dedicated to medical 
science. In 1878 the increasing number of students and 
the confined space of the buildings led Dr. Grant to inaugu- 
rate a scheme to raise $150,000 for the purpose of increasing 
the accomodation, enlarging the staff and establishing anen- 
dowment fund. The movement was warmly endorsed. The 
proposition that the buildings should be erected by the citi- 
zens of Kingston has resulted in the magnificent structure 
they were nowoccupying. The result was due to the hard 
work and indefatigable toil of Dr.Grant. Si monumentum 
queris circumspice—the building now stands a record of Dr. 
Grant's popularity and the generosity of the people of 


Kingston. Both deserve praise, for without a gallant fol- 
lowing, a skillful generai ishelpless, In looking along the 
vista of the successive forms through which our local habi- 
tation has passed in its developement from a frame house 
within a half acre lot to this new and stately edifice, with its 
beautiful siteand ample surroundings, we have much reason 
for thankfulness and encouragement. In the review of 
these changes we see symbolized the progress of the Uni- 
versity, which has grown and expanded its branches and 
struck deeply its roots amid clouds and sunshine and storm, 
and gives presage of a loftier and more vigorous maturity 
in years tocome. “Esto perpetua." Let this be our fervent 
prayer. 

The chairman said he was pleased to introduce next one 
of Canada’s most distinguished sons, the Hon. Edward 
Blake, Q.C., M.P., Chancellor of Toronto University. 

As the honourable gentleman rose from his seat beside the 
Principal, a tremendous cheer arose, and for some time 
the cheering continued. Finally the learned gentleman 
began by stating his pleasure at being present. It was a 
great pleasure for him to be present in his official capacity 
as Chancellor of Toronto University on this auspicious 
occasion. He could congratulate them upon the various 
occurrences that had taken place by which Kingston had 
proved herself desirous of assisting the cause of education, 
It not only reflected a benefit upon Kingston, but also 
upon the community of which it formed a part. He did 
not desire to enter into anything of a controversial charac- 
tar as to what Dr. Williamson hag spoken regarding Upper 
Canada College. He had never entertained the prevalent 
idea to the extent that some did, that there were too many 
colleges. However, there were two requisites which went 
to make a good university ; first, a good staff, and, secondly, 
a large number of students. The latter was of the greatest 
importance, as it gave more facilities for the performance 
of work by the professors. It was a notable fact that 
Queen's was possessed of both. He spoke of an unde- 
nominational education, and said that even if the people 
were to be of one fold in Christianity it would be by the 
dissemination of undenominational education. It made a 
man better to learn, know, and value the friendship of 
others, though not seeing eye to eye in religious matters, in 
the spring time of youth. Although not a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, yet he owed his position as Chancel- 
lor of Toronto University in a large measure to the co- 
operation of many students of Knox College who were 
members of the University. Progress was founded upon 
liberal principles, and these gathered in youth made a 
person better and fitter for the higher duties of life. He 
referred to the degree-granting power of universities, and 
hoped the day would come when the degree-granting 
power would be solely vested in a Provincial University. 
This would put all persons on an equal footing. He 
claimed that the degrees given would be of a higher stan- 
dard than those now given by the different local Universi- 
ties. This desirable scheme was a long way off yet. In 
the meantime they could rejoice that Queen’s was assist- 
ing Toronto in putting superior education upon a sounder 
footing. There was much to do in this particular. The 
primary education of the country was very satisfactory, 
yet not far enough advanced. He compared the superior 
education of Canada with that of Scotland and the United 
States, and deduced that higher education in this country 
was still inferior. He spoke of the large number who 
were being educated in Ontario in the elementary 
branches, and the comparatively few in the higher 
branches. This be contended should not be, and that 
more should be drafted from the elementary schools into 
the universities. The event they were celebrating might 
advance this object, for where there was a supply it usual- 
ly produced a demand. He hoped it would be so. The 
honourable gentleman next touched upon the opposition 
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which existed in rural sections against paying for High 
Schools. . They advanced the idea that they should only 
‘pay for the elementary education, and those desirous to 
give their sons and daughters a higher education should 
pay for it. This was very true, but he advancei the idea 
that everybody required the higher education. He thought 
the burden was on the right shoulders, The higher the 
education in the country the higher would be the morals 
‘of the people. If they had an aristocracy, let it be one of 
high culture and moral virtue. The age at present was 
one of great interest. A person advancing any idea had 
to give a reason for such, and it was only by wide and ex- 
tensive learning that this could be acquired. While they 
could not hope to surpass the race of men who gave the 
books now studied by classical students, yet the general 
average was elevated far above those times. As much as 
had been done there was yet a great deal to be accomplish- 
ed. He spoke of the means for the prom tion of general 
knowledge, and he desired to see more public libraries 
established in Canada. He was gratified to find in 
Queen's University such a large portion of the building 
devoted to a library, and hoped it would be soon filled. 
He compared the average amount of knowledge dissemi- 
nated in other countries by means of libraries with Cana- 


da and foun this country sadly in the background. The 
honourable gentleman urged the more general opening 
of Mechanics’ Institutes throughout the country. He 


thought if Kingston took the initiative in providing a first- 
‘class public library, other towns and cities would soon 
fall into line. He concluded his address of nearly an 
hour's duration by thanking the Chancellor for the kind 
invitation to the conversazione to-morrow evening, but 
would be unable to be present. On behalf of his brother, 
Vice-Chancellor Blake, he presented that gentleman's re- 
grets at not being able to be present on account of judicial 
duties. Hon. Mr. Blake was heartily cheered as he re- 
sumed his seat. 

The Principal then ina humorous manner introduced as 
a representative from Quebec the Hon. H.G. Joly, who was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. He felt that one who 
Tose to address such an audience ought to have something 
to say respecting the work of the Institution, but -he had to 
confess that he knew nothing about Q teen's University. 
Still he had been asked to speak words of greeting, and he 
thought every man of heart and feeling could dos», He 
referred to Lord Durham having forty years ago stated that 
Canada had no literary taste, but they had got a literature 
of their own now which was appreciated cn both sides of 
the Atlantic. He spoke very eulogisticaliy of Mr. Frechette, 
who had recently been so highly honoured in France, as an 
author, and of whom Mark Twain sail that not only Que- 
bec, not only Canada, but the wholecontinent of America 
should be proud. He spoke at some length on the value of 
higher education, and argued in favour of more practical 
instruction in schools. He hoped that before long this 
would be done in Canada, and sat down loudly applauded. 

The Principal then introduced the Hon. Alex. Morris, the 
son of one of the founders of Queen's, and one of the Institu- 
tions’ warmest friends. 


HON. ALEX. MORRIS, 


‘on rising, was received with cheers. He said that after his 
long absence in the new Province he could scarcely find 
words to express his gratification at the progress which had 
been made in the matters pertaining to Queen’s College. 
He can perceive now that its basis was laid upon a solid 
rock. He was glad to see in Ontario, an oft-shoot for the 
education of the youth in Christian religion and for their in- 
Struction in literature. For his part he believed that educa- 
tion and religion should never be severed—whether at 
the school or fireside. There should be a strong union be- 
tween education and religion. It was that idea which in- 











spired in the first place the founders of this institution. Of 
the founders there were only three now living, one of them 
being Rev. John Cook, D.D., who was Principal of Queen's 
College during the days of its troubles and trials. If he 
were present here to-night what a grand sight it would be 
to see the brilliant consummation of his efforts in the days 
gone by. The present Principal is doing a work of power 
and vigour that will be a memorial that will exist long 
after he has passed away. The speaker was some years 
ago sent abroad in search of a Principal for Queen's Col- 
lege. He visited Scotland, and never was a delegate receiv- 
ed with kiater hands than he had been on that occasion. 
Principal Grant was attending College at Edinburgh at the 
time, and he had met him there. While speaking one day 
to the Rev. Norman McLeod, the name of the young Ca- 
nadian cam: up, when the reverend gentleman said: “Mark 
my words that young man will rise some day to an exalted 
position," and sure enough his words came true. He was 
pleased to see that all here were on an equal footing, as far 
as educational pursuits were concerned. And he had no 
doubt that Queen's College would have the effect of elevat- 
ing the standard of education throughout the whole Domin- 
ion. (Applause.) He did not wholly agree with the views 
ot the Chancellor of Toronto University, and took a broader 
view desiderating what he believed to be possible and 
practicable—the foundation of a Dominion University 
round which the colleges, each preserving its own auto- 
nomy, should be gathered. The graduate of such a truly 
national institution would be proud of his distinction, and 
its establishment would lift education on a higher plane. I 
trust that the third estate (the press) will consider and 
ventilate the suggestion. It is, he admitted, in the future, 
but meanwhile he would support, though a Trustee of 
Queen's College, a thoroughly Provincial University in 
Ontario, around which should be collected the various col- 
leges, without interference with their present relations, and 
arranged on fair and just terms. He believed this could be 
accomplished, and did not think the day of its being carried 
out was so far distant as the learned Chancellor of Toronto 
seemed to think. An effort should be made in this direction, 
for it would bring about a uniformity of the standards of 
higher education and prove a universal boon to the 
community. 

The Principal then made a short address on consolida- 
tion, stating that while he believed college consolidation 
unwise, university consoldation was a fair subject for 
discussion. After making some announcements he pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the interesting meeting dis- 
persed about eleven o'clock. 


FRIDAY. 

I'riday was an exceedingly bright and warm day. The 
morning was chiefly occupied in preparing for proceedings 
of the afternoon and evening. Three o'clock was put down 
for the installation of the Chancellor-elect, Sandford Flem- 
ing, Esq.,C.E.,C.M.G. At that hour the Convocation 
Hall was well filled, The gallery, with the exception of a 
small part which was taken up by a number of young ladies 
(psrhaps embryonic sweet girl graduates), was occupied by 
students who treated the audience to a musical hash of 
“ Litoria,”” Old Grimes,” &c., before the Opening ceremon- 
ies began. The meeting was a special Convocation, At 
three o'clock the Chancellor-elect appeared on the platform. 
This was the signal for a storm of applause from the 
gallery. The Principal occupied the chair, and the plat- 
form was completely taken up by graduates and members 
of Convocation. The Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, M.A., B.D., 
in the absence of the Chancellor’s chaplain opened the 
meeting with devotional exercises. The minutes of the 
previous Convocation were considered read. The Principal 
then called on A. P. Knight, M.A., the Registrar of the 
University Council to state result of the election for Chan- 
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cellor. The Registrar said two candidates had been pro- 
posed for the office of Chancellor, the Hon. Vice-Chancel- 
lor Blake and Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. The voting 
closed on the 15th of March, 1880, when Mr. Fleming was 
found to havea majority. The Registrar then officially 
declared him elected Chancellor of the University. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that while he would have 
willingly accepted either candidate as Chancellor, he was 
extremely glad the decision had fallen on an old friend. He 
and Mr, Fleming had travelled together by sea and land, 
and he had learned to appreciate the rare qualities of his 
character. He did not know of a better example to set 
before the youth in the Institution, and hoped there would 
be many students trained up toresemble him. There was 
no man living whom he would rather have at his back in 
an undertaking requiring patience, strength and determina- 
tion than the new Chancellor. It was not necessary to 
speak of his works. He had not only constructed a great 
railway but had written the story ina manner which redeems 
the dry details and makes the most indifferent finish the 
work after he has commenced it. The history of the Inter- 
colonial Railway is a prominent contribution to Canadian 
literature. His characteristics were loyalty, calm resolve, 
devotion to truth, and boundless tolerance of opinion. 
The new Chancellor was a man who could listen to every- 
one, no matter what his opinions might be. He believed 
that aman might differ from him and yet be a thoroughly 
honest and able man. ‘This was the kind of a man for the 
head of this truly national University. (Applause.) 

The Vice-Chancellor then advanced towards the Chan- 
cellor-elect and administered the following declaration :— 
“Do you Sandford Fleming, Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George, undertake to perform to the best of your ability 
the duties of Chancellor of Queen's University. Do you pro- 
mise by all lawful rights to defend its rights and promote its 
welfare.” Mr. Fleming replied —‘ I do," when the Vice- 
Chancellor shook hands with him and declared him Chan- 
cellor of the University. The Registrar of Council then 


conducted him below and invested him with the robes of | 


his office—a rich brocaded silk gown, trimmed along the 
front trom the shoulders down with a broad gold band, 
and amortar board, with gold tassel. When the Chancellor 
again made his appearance, clad in this magnificent costume, 
he was greeted with enthusiastic cheers and rounds of 
prolonged applause. 

The Chancellor then proceeded with his inaugural address, 
which will be found elsewhere, and which was a masterly 
production, The address was frequently interrupted by 
applause. At its conclusion the Chancellor was greeted 
with rounds of applause, which he acknowledged by bowing. 


HONORARY DEGREES, 


The Vice-Chancellor now called on the Registrar to read 
a minute of Senate conferring the honorary degree of D.D., 
on the Rev. D. Macrae, M. A., Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and on 
the Rev. James Nish, of Sandhurst, Victoria, Commissioner 
from Australia to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, and Clerk 
of the Australian Assembly. These gentlemen rose and 
came tothe front of the platform, while the Vice-Chancellor 
presented them to the Chancellor, with the following re- 
marks: I have much pleasure, Mr. Chancellor, in present- 
ing to you for the purpose of receiving the degree of D.D., 
the Rev. D. Macrae, and the Rev. James Nish, who 
represent officially the two great Presbyterian Churches 
of Canada and Australia. The Senate has deemed these 
men worthy to be placed on the first page of a new book, 
and it will be your first official act as Chancellor to confer 
the honor. Queen's University has been very chary in 
the past of its honorary degrees, and will probably be even 
more chary in future. But we feel that this is no ordinary 
occasion and that these are not ordinarymen. Mr. Macrae 
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_ fame of the institution. 


Ject. 





isa native Canadian, born in that wonderful part of Canada, 
Pictou County, N.S., which has already given three Princi- 
pals to Canadian Colleges, and has produced many other 
distinguished men. Mr. Macrae went home to Scotland, 
and graduated in Arts from King’s College, Aberdeen. 
He also pursued his theological studies at that famous 
university. After his ordination he laboured first in Nova 
Scotia and then in New Brunswick. His ability has been 
recognized by his ministerial brethren, and at a compara- 
tively early age he has been elevated to the highest office 
in their gift. After paying a warm tribute to the Modera- 
tor’s ability as a preacher, Jecturer and pastor, the 
Vice-Chancellor introduced the Rev. James Nish. I 
have also much pleasure, Mr. Chancellor, in introducing 
to you as worthy to receive the degree of D.D. the Rev. 
James Nish. Mr. Nish, though not a Canadian, like Mr. 
Macrae, is the next best thing to it—a Scotchman. 
(Laughter.) So well have his services been appreciated 
by his brethren that thev asked the Senate of Queen's to 
confer the degree upon him during his visit to Canada. 
The General Assembly of Victoria also appointed him 
their representative at Philadelphia. I have had great 
pleasure lately in reading some works by Mr. Nish on 
Church polity and other subjects, and can testify to their 
high merit. (Loud applause.) The Chancellor then 
shook hands with the new Doctors and ordered their 
names to be put on the roll of honorary graduates, 


REV. 


The Rev. Dr. Macrae tendered his hearty thanks for the 
honor which had been conferred upon him, and ‘hoped his’ 
future conduct would be such as not to tarnish the fair 
He felt the honor which had just 
been conferred on him to be a very high one, and for 
severalreasons. The first was because of the high record 
of the university, which they had heard so pathetically 
and beautifully detailed by Prof. Williamson on the pre- 
ceding evening. It was showr that the progress of the 
institution had not only been gradual, but that it had 
taken leaps and starts of a most astonishing character. 
They had heard that within the past ten years the at- 
tendance of students had quadrupled. A second reason 
for valuing the honour was because the Principal was the 
man that he was, The county of Pictou had produced 
many remarkable men, and Dr. Grant was one of these. 
He had been one of the speaker’s earliest friends, and no 
one rejoiced at Dr. Grant's elevation more than he did, 
and no one had watched his career with more interest. A 
third reason was that Queen's was the only Presbyterian 
University in the Dominion, and in it he felt a double | 
interest as being the Moderator of the Assembly for 
the time being. In former days those who had degrees 
conferred on them had to propose a certain ques- 
tion as a thesis, and had to defend it against all 
comers. That day had gone by, and he was not going to 
inflict a long or profound argument upon the audience, 
but if he had to do it he would dwell upon the proposi- 
tion which had been made that theology was stationary : 
and that it had not advanced for centuries. He demurred to 
that statement. If theology meant all that bore upon the de- 
velopement of the knowledge of God, it must advance, and 
additions were being made to it in the best sense of the 
term all the time. He hoped the teaching in the Univer- 
sity would continue to develop the liberality of thought 
and theology which had found so able a defender as 
Principal Grant. He hoped that before long another and a 
better chance would be given for the discussion of the sub- 
In conclusion he defended the institution of colleges 
in a new country, as it was something to have homes of 
learning as much disseminated over the length and breadth 
of the land as possible. As the Moderator sat down he 
was greeted with loud applause. 


DR. MACRAE. 





REV. 


DR. NISH, 


The Rey. Dr. Nish said he valued the honor very highly 
because it had something to do with the work in which 
he had been engaged. He valued it because as a native 
of Scotland he had received the honour from a Canadian 
University. There were several other reasons why he 
valued the honor. In Anstralia there were several uni- 
versities. It might be asked why he did not get his degree 
there. The reason was that the Universities in Australia 
had not the right to confer theological degrees. They had 
the University of Melbourne, which possessed the Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine and Law, and received $45,000 per annum 
from the Government ; the University of New South Wales, 
also supported by thé Government : and the University of 
Adelaide, which has been endowed liberally by its friends. 
Dr. Nish proceeded to give instances of liberality on the 
part of laymen of the Presbyterian Church in Melbourne 
to the universities. One man had given £30,000 to Mel- 
bourne University for the erection of a Convocation Hall, 
and had given other donations. Numerous instances of 
like liberality were narrated. Speaking of public libraries, 
he said one in Melbourne contained 120,900 volumes, 
at a cost $600,000, principally raised by annual grants 
from Parliament. Dr. Nish then referred to the educa- 
tional system in Australia. Primary education was entire- 
ly free, but secondary education was paid for. In order 
that the poorer classes might have the benefit. of the 
secondary system, exhibitions were provided for, and the 
winners were sent to the grammar schools and university, 
and maintained there for five years. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S AND THE CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES, 


The Vice-Chancellor then announced that H. E. the 
Governor General had announced a valuable prize for com- 
petition in the University in commemoration of the laying of 
the corner stones of the new buildings by the Princess and 
himself in May, 1879. This announcement was received 
with loud cheers from the gallery. He also announced 
that the Chancellor had given a gold medal for each year 
of his incumbency in the office. He would also give three 
prizes of $50 each for essays, to be open to all students 
but especially to those in Arts, Medicine and Divinity. 

This concluded the business of convocation and the 
meeting was dismissed with the ‘benediction by the 
Chancellor's Chaplain, the Rev. I), M. Gordon, B.D., of 


Ottawa. 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


But the affair of the inaugural cermonies took place on 
Friday evening. In honourofhiselection the Chancellor gave 
a conversazione in the buildings on that evening, which was 
one of the mst brilliant affairs ever given in the city. About 
seven o'clock a detachment of students who had been detail- 
ed their duties by Mr. A. P. Knight, the director of cere- 
monies, arrived to take charge of the arrangements for the 
accommodation of the guests. The lighting apparatus of 
the building is very nearly perfect and the illumination had 
a most brilliant and imposing effect. The campus was 
also lighted with Chinese lanterns. The guests on arriving 
were taken in charge by ushers These gentlemen deserve 
great credit for the way they did their duty and the perfect 
arrangements they had made must have greatly added to 
the comfort of the guests. The ladies were conducted to 
the Natural Philosophy and Senate rooms, which were 
used as cloak rooms. These were in charge of a num- 
ber of female attendants, who thoroughly knew their duty 
and the facilities for obtaining wraps, &c., were most com- 
plete. The gentlemen's cloak rooms were the Philosophy 
and Natural Science Class rooms, and were in charge of a 
number of students, who saw to it that not the slightest 
confusion took place. As the guests went up the main 
Stairway they were supplied with programmes and directed 
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to the Library, where the Chancellor held a reception. No 
place could possibly be more suitable for such a purpose 
than this room. Being semi-circular in form it admits of a 
continuous passage of people without their returning 
or backing out. The handsome appointments of the 
room mingling with the rich and varied dresses of the 
ladies, produced as pretty an effect as is ever seen. In 
front of the semi-circular counter facing the hall, stood the 
Chancellor in his robes of office, the Vice Chancellor, the 
Mayor of Kingston, the Professors and a number of 
distinguished gentlemen from a distance. The visitors 
handed in their cards and as they approached the names 
were read out distinctly by D. McIntyre, B.A., President 
of the Alma Mater Society: The Chancellor shook hands 
with and addressed a few words to everyone presented, 
rather a fatiguing operation considering the number of 
presentations that were made. After their presentation the 
people passed into the Reading Room, where the class pho- 
tographs attracted considerable attention, especially the Ja- 
dies, who endeavoured to find out the faces of friends 
departed. Some went up to the second tier in the Library to 
watch and probably criticize the ceremony of presentation, 
while others after promenading found their way into the 
Convocation Hall,where the string band of "B"” Battery sta- 
tioned in the gallery executed some capital music. Though. 
this was strictly a conversazione and opportunities for danc- 
ing were not furnished, it is whispered that when the band 
would strike up a _valse an emptyclass room was found to 
suit the devotees of Terpsichore admirably. Atnine o'clock 
the presentations ceased and another part of the pro- 
gramme commenced, As is usual at conversaziones the 
intellectual was mingled with the social, and in pursuance of 
this custom lecturettes were given during the evening in 
several rooms which proved a great source of interest and 
amusement to the numbers of ladies and gentlemen who 
crowded the class rooms. In the Chemistry Class room 
Dr. Herbert A. Bayne, Professor of Physics in the Royal 
Military College of Canada," lecturetted” on “ water and its 
constitutents."” This began with electrolysis, and while 
different odours were wafted to the au lience in illustrating 
the properties of the gases, the effect was Indicrous. The 
Mathematical Class room was occupied by Mr. A. P, 
Knight, M.A., who exhibited a number of astronomical 
and geological specimens and diagrams by means of the 
sciopticon. This lecture proved highly interesting to an 
audience of mere onlookers, as well as scientifically in- 
clined people. Mr. Max Dupuis delighted his hearers in 
the classical room with a “ lantern trip through Enrope.” 
This was illustrated by a number of magnificent Pictures, 
After the conclusion of the lecturettes a move was*made 
for the museum. which did duty as a refreshment room. 
The curator for the time being was Mr. A. W. Stephenson, 
who surrounded by an efficient body of waiters, was most 
assiduous in attending to the gastronomical wants of the 
guests. The appointments were a credit to the caterer. 
The band played during supper and the music which 
was of a very high order, was fully appreciated. After 
half an hour of promenading a general stampede was 
made to get seats in the hall, for the Purpose af 
listening to the oratorical part of the programme.  Dur- 
ing the first speech some gonfusion prevailed, but it 
could not be expected that people who had been moving 
around so much could become composed on a moment's 
notice. However, owing to the efforts of the Principal quiet 
was obtained and further ingress or egress was refused. 
The first speaker introduced was the Rev. S. S. Nelles, 
D.D., of ‘61, President of Victoria College, Cobourg. 
Dr, Nelles said it was with a very great deal of pleasure 
that he was present to -vitness the opening of a rew build- 
ing for Queen's University. The opening of a building 
like that in which they were assembled did not take place 
every day, and it was a cause of just pleasure to be able 
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to perform such aceremony. Asa member of a sister 
University, and as a graduate of Queen's itself, he offered 
his congratulations on the auspicious event. 
emphatically a new era in the history of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. He congratulated the college on the marked im- 
provement he had witnessed. He congratulated the city. 
It had a fine harbour, fine institutions, good schools, a 
good country behind, and had just reason to be 
proud of these things, but he thought it should be more 
proul of the growth of Queen's College than of anything 
else. They had their dark days, but now he had no con- 
dolense to offer for either Queen's or Victoria Colleges. 
They were now on the way to success ani favor. They were 
trying to solve a great prodlem. They were trying, if pos- 
siblz, to support universities under difficult circumstances. 
Prof.Goliwin Smith had mile the remark one time that the 
greatest universities had been built up by private benefa:- 
tions. Many proofs could be addused that universities 
would exist without state aid. Hegave num2rous instances 
of this, referring particularly to the United States. He 
hoped that the University would still g> on and prosper 
until it became second to none in the country. He referred 
to the handsume do.ation given by Mr. Redpath to McGill 
University, in the shape of a building for the museum, and 
hum prously referret to the charge male, that the m meyso 
granted had been made out of the sugar monoply. He 
(Dr. Nelles) did not care very much whether the m ney was 
made in that way or nots long as the College was benefitted, 
He hoped that the dark diys of Queen's University had 
passed away, and that the future would be one of progress. 
The speaker next referre| to the question of consolidation. 
One difficulty would be in the moving of the Collages 
which were already established If this coull be ac- 
complished none would rejoice more than he did, for 
the longer he lived the more he hated sectarianism 
and bigotry. As to university consolidation the time 
for that had gone by. Many years ago Queen's and 
Victoria Colleges had urged it, and the late Principal Leitch 
an himself had laboured hard in that direction, The views 
of these Colleges were in the rec rds of University College. 
The failure to unite was not because of narrowness on their 
part, but on that of University College. As to University 
College he drew an opposite conclusion from the Hon. Mr, 
Blake, that the stronger the universities became the more 
willing they would be to amalgamate. When the univer- 
sities were weak they were anxious to amalgamate. But 
now that both Queen's and Victoria hai made progress so 
rapidly, and had added to their buillings and teaching 
staffs, this put the idea of university conslidation, in his 
opinion, beyond the range of probability. He again warmly 
congratulated Queen's College upon the success which had 
attended its labours during the past few years. 

The Principal then, in warm terms, introduced Dr. 
Goldwin Smith, as a writer whom they were proud to be 
able to speak of as a representative of Canadian literature. 
Dr. Smith said: 

I was unfortunately prevented from being here yester- 
day when a rich banquet of oratory was spread for you by 
speakers of ability and fame. I had the pleasure, how- 
ever, of being present this afternoon, at the installation of 
your new Chancellor, and I rejoiced to see such’ a man 
placed at the head of a University and expressing as he 
did his attachment to intellectual culture and its abodes. 
He is the worthy representative of practical science and 
of the victorious energies of industrial enterprise. I come 
bearing my tribute of congratulations and good wishes 
from a very different quarter. My presence here repre- 
sents the old University of Oxford, the seat, as my honor- 
ed friend Mr. Bright calls it, of dead languages and un- 
dying prejudices. The epigram by its force shows my 
friend's undying vigor of expression. But it recalls to my 
mind a summer aftern don on the lawn of alittle house at 
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Oxford. Before us as wesat, lay the old city in its ro- 
mantic beauty, while the sound of its bells filled the sum- 
mer air; and I heard Mr. Bright say to himself, it would 
be very pleasant to be eighteen and to be coming here. 
Another incident occurs, which happened, I think, in 
that same place. Mr. Bright asked a friend ‘‘ who was 
the greatest man in English history," and when the friend 
gave itup, heanswered himself by saying ‘‘ Milton, because 
he was so great both as a man of letters and as a citizen.” 
Milton far from being a specimen of undying prejudice 
was, if anything, rather too much of an iconoclast ; yet 
his genius was fed, as all readers both of his poetry and 
his prose well know, on the study of those dead languages. 
The study of the classics, as | am ready to maintain, has 
had a liberalizing tendency not the reverse. The great 
champions of civil and religious liberty in the seventeenth 
century, Milton, Hampden, Pym, Vane, Selden, Sir John 
Eliot, even Cromwell himself, had received a classical 
education. Whatever may be illiberal at Oxford has its 
seat not in the University hers2lf which in fact always 
casts a liberal vote, but in the non-resident squires and 
pars ns, who are members of Convocation, and come up 
to vote at elections anJ other occasions when party feel- 
ing is rousel, I agree with some of the remarks made by 
the Chancellor in his address this afternoon as to the 
diminished value of classical studies. They must come 
down from the supremicy which once was theirs. The 
ancient writers are n> longer the only fountains of know- 
ledge. An acquaintance with Greek and Latin is no 
longer the key tsa casket which contains the only real 
literary treasures. Mode-n literature has come into ex- 
istence. Science has grown up and demands its due 
place among the subjects of education. I may say for 
myself that though educated at Eton, then a purely classi- 
cal school, and at Oxford then an almost exclusively 
classical University, no one more zealously took part in 
promoting a reform by which science, history and juris- 
prudence were placed on a level with classics in the cur- 
ticulum. I was always in favor of making Greek optional 
even at the English Universities, and I know that this was 
advocated also by the late Lord Lyttelton who was a first 
rate classical scholar. Greek presents the difficulties of a 
new character to be mastered, and it leads to little beyond 
itself, though, by the way, the language of physical science 
is a debased form of Greek. But aman well acquainted 
with Latin may learn to read any one of the Romance 
languages with ease in three weeks, Though the classics 
are no longer the only literature, they are still the best 
manual for the study of humanity and the best schdol’ of 
taste. The Chancellor spoke this afternoon of using 
translations. Very good translations are being made, but 
tie best of them is far from really making known to us the 
beauty of the original. Before I saw the ancient sculp- 
ture in the museums of Italy I fancied that I had got a 
good idea of it from the plaster casts. But when I came 
into the presence of the masterpieces themselves, I was 
overwhelmed with their magnificence. I believe that those 
who read the classics only in translations would be im- 
pressed in the sam: manner if the linguistic veil could be 
raised and the glories of the originals could be disclosed 
to their view. Sure I am that there can be no intellec- 
tual enjoyment or refreshment in the later years of life 
greater than the reading ot the classics in the originals. 
There is no retirement from the heat and dust and turmoil 
of the world more renovating than that offered by the cool 
and shady grotto ofancient literature. Cavis impositam 
ilicem saxis, unde loquaces lymphe desiliunt tua. I am not 
for gerund-grinding or for compulsory Latin composition. 
I am not for compulsory study of the classics at all in the 
Universities of this country. But donot let us give up 
the Humanities. Science and mathematics by all means 
in due proportion ; but something else is needful for the 


education of a man and a citizen. The Chancellor bids 
us study nature because her works are perfect, while the 
works of man are imperfect ; but the highest of nature's 
works is man, and men must be studied through litera- 
ture and philosophy. How can political and_ social 
character be formed by mathematics and physical science 
alone. A journal said the other day that of twelve Oxford 
first-class men who had gone into the British House of Com- 
mons last April onlyone had as yet made his mark. Per- 
haps the best way in which a young man who went into 
Parliament last April could make his mark, especially in 
such a session as the last, was by discreet silence. Among 
the British Premiers of this century there are three who, 
whether their policy was right or wrong, stand out from 
the rest as having aimed high and acted on broad princi- 
ples and being truly worthy of the name of statesmen— 
they are Canning, Peel and Gladstone—and all three were 
distinguished as classical scholars at Oxford. Culture 
will not give what nature and experience alone can give— 
practical sagacity, courage, energy, knowledge of the 
world ; but they will foster noble aims, liberal senti- 
ments and love of principle. They will prevent a man 
from sinking into the tool of a wirepuller or the servant 
of a“ boss."” I will not attempt to enter upon the subject 
of University organization, of which some of the speakers 
treated last night. I will not plant my feet on these ashes 
beneath which fierce fires glow. My own ideal of a Uni- 
versity would, I own, be a federation of colleges, like 
Oxford or Cambridge, the University doing the higher 
teaching and conferring the degrees, each college having 
its own religious teaching and system of discipline within 
its own walls. This meets the religious difficulty and 
combines with the advantages of a great University the 
corporate spirit of the College. But apparently we can- 
not have this in Canada, and we must make the best. of 
what we have. I am very sure that your Principal will 
make the best of what he has, and at the same time re- 


duce to the smallest, whatever disadvantages there may be 


in the denominational system. I know my friend's 
liberality of mind and power of tolerating difference of 
opinion. Let me present to the Chancellor and Trustees, 
and to all connected with Queen's University, my con- 
gratulations on the enlargement of its powers and useful- 
ness by the erection of this handsome building. May 
many a generation of Queen's College students look back 
to this day as the date from which a new current of 
honour and prosperity began to flow, 

Dr. J.Clark Murray, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal, and formerly of 
the same Chair of Queen's, was the next speaker and was 
greeted with applause. He brought, he said,on behalf of 
Principal Dawson, the warm congratulations of McGill 
University on the success of Queen's. In the course of 
his remarks Prof. Murray referred to the great loss the 
University had sustained by the deaths of the late Prof. 
Mackerras and the late Mr. Ireland, with both of whom he 
had laboured for years in the past. 

The Rev. Dr. Jacques, President of Albert College, 
Belleville, in a graceful little speech, tendered his congra- 
tulations. The example of this College was a good one for 
his to follow, and he thanked Queen's for allowing Albert 
College to look on such a magnificent building, and to 
point to itasa pattern. 

The Rev. R. Torrance, Moderator of the Synod of To- 
Tonto and Kingston, also presented his congratulations on 
the completion of the new building, with his good wishes for 
the still greater prosperity of the College in the future. 

At the conclusion of the speeches which were listened to 
with great attention, most of the guests adjourned to the 
Cloak rooms. A few who had not been able to get to the 
Museum on account of the closing of the doors in the hall, 
repaired to that interesting apartment and fortunately found 
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they were not too late. A numberof under-graduates, who 
had been kept out of the hall managed by taking up a posi- 
tion in the corndor to get up an impromptu concert, much to 
the amusement of the other late virgins, who had been kept 
out in the cold, 

Twelve o'clock closed on by far the most successful con- 
versazione ever held in Queen's, and the occasion will be 
long looked upon with delight by many old College friends 
who came together again after a.long interval, a num- 
ber of whom had brought their daughters and sons to give 
them an idea of what kind of amusements they had been 
accustomed to have in the older days of their Alma Mater. 

Among the guests who were specially noticeable were 
the Hon. H. G. Joly, ex-Premier of Quebec, and Mrs, Joly, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, Col. Hewitt, Com. of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, and the staff of that institution, Col. T. B. 
Strange, R.A., Com. « B” Battery, the officers of “ B" Bat- 
tery, and the 14th P.W.O, Rifles in uniform, Hon. Alex. 
Morris, Judge Dennistoun, Judge Macdonald, Revs. 
Drs. Bain and Bell, two of the three first students living, W. 
C. Caldwell. B.A. 66, M P.P., Prof. Murray,of Montreal, 
President Jacques, of Belleville, President Nelles, of Co- 
bourg. R.C. Halliburton, Q.C., D.C.L., of Ottawa, Sir John 
Macdonald, LL.D., and the Hon. 0, Mowat, LL.D., Pre- 
miers of Dominion and Province, although accepting invi- 
tations were kept from attending at the last moment. 


THE PRESENTATIONS, 


The following is a necessarily incomplete list of those 
presented to the Chancellor : 

Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mr.and Mrs, Andrews, Misses 
S. A. Allen, Ainsworth, E. Anglin, Messrs. R, D., W.G., 
and R. S. Anglin, J. Anderson, R.A. Adair, T. R. Alexander, 
J. V. Anglin, 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Briggs, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Bell, Mrs. 
Bain, Misses A. Burrowes, Bustin, Rev. Dr, Bain, Messrs, L, 
W. Breck, B. M. Britton, W.S. Bethune, E. S. Boyden, 
W. Briden, F. I. Bamford, P. Browne, T. A. Bertram, 
Dr. Bayne. 

Rev. R. J. and Mrs.Craig, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Craig, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Mr. an Mrs, J. Craig, Dr, 
and Mrs, L.Clement, Mr. and Mrs. H. Cunningham, Rev, 
and Mrs. Cormack, Rev.C. A. and Mrs, Cooke, Misses 
M.E. Bamford, Cunningham, L. Couper, A. A. Chown, 
Rev. T. S. and Miss Chambers, Messrs. G. Creeggan, J. 
Connell, E. Chown, W.C. Carruthers, J. B. Cushing, N. 
Campbell, J. Carmichael, W.C. Caldwell, J. Childerhouse, 
W. Chambers, Mr. and Mrs. J. Carruthers, Miss M. Car- 
tuthers, Mayor Carson, Miss Katie Campbell. 

Dr. and Mrs. Day, Dr. and Mrs. Dupuis, Mrs. and Miss 
Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Drummond, Mr. and Mrs, W. Down- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. J. Downing, Mr. and Miss Drummond, 
(Ottawa), Misses Davy, Doran, Dick, Judge Dennistown, 
Dr., Mrs. and Miss A. Dickson, Drs. Davis, Dunlop, Messrs, 
D. S. Dow, Downing, B. M. Davis, L. T. Davis, Lieut, 
Donaldson, G. H. Denkie, S. T. Drennan, S. W. Dyke, 
Dunlop, F. Day, S. L. Daly, R. Dewsbury, J. Dunbar, E, 
J. Dwyer, G. M. Duff, Prof. and Mrs. Dupuis. 

Mrs. Elliott, Miss S. J. Elliott, Messrs. T, A. Ellictt, J, 
G. Elliott. 

Mr. R. N. and Miss Fraser,’ Mr. and Mrs D. Fraser, 
Mr. G. G. Fraser, Miss Fraser, Mr. M. and Miss Flana- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. G. S, 
Fenwick, Rev. T. F. and Mrs. Fotheringham, Dr., Mrs. and 
Miss Fowler, Mrs. J. W. Farrell, Mrs, (. D, Ferguson, 
Mrs. W. Fraser, Misses H. Ford, G. R, Ford, M. Folger, 
Farrell, B. Farrell, Fenwick, D, Fraser, Rev. D. Fraser, 
Dr. K. N. Fenwick, Messrs. J. D. Fowler, A. Forin, J. D, 
Froiland, J. O. Ferguson, W. G, Ford, R. M. Ferd, O. M, 
Fraser, A. G. Farrell, Prof. Ferguson, Mr. Frank Fleming, 
Prof. and Mrs. Fowler. 7 

Mr, R. and Miss N. Gardiner, Mr. J. and Mrs, Galloway 
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Mr. and Mrs. G.W.Gaden, Mr. and Mrs. W. [. Gibson, 
Rev. H. and Mrs. Gracey, Mr. and Miss Grange, Rev. T. 
§. Glassford, Messrs. R. J. Gowdy, J. A. Grant, {. M. Gray, 
G. Gordon, A. Givan, G. Gillies, H. B. Gordon, D. A. Givens, 
Rev. D. M. Gordon, A.Gunn, M.P., Dr. J. E. Galbraith, 
The Principal and Mrs. Grant, H. B. Gordon. 

Mr.].H.and Miss Hutcheson, Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Hen- 
dry, Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Henderson, Prof. and Mrs. Harris, 
Rev, Mr. and Mrs. Hagar, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Hobart, 
Lieut, and Mrs. Hubbell, Mr. and Mrs. W. Harty, Miss 
Harty, Miss Henderson, (Belleville,) Miss Howard, Drs. 
Horton, and Henderson, Messrs. S. W. Hobart, G. Hen- 
derson, T. Hendry, H. Halliday, W. Hall, S. Harper, J. A. 
Hamilton, F. Heath, A. W. Herrington, J. Hay, C. C. 
Herald, Col. and Mrs. Hewitt. 

Messrs. C. F. Ireland, F. C. Ireland, W. H. Irvine. 

Rev. T. and Mrs. Jolliffe, Misses M. Johnson, Johnston, 
A. Johnston, Dr. and Mrs. Jackson, Messrs. J. W. and J. 
Johnston, C. E. Jarvis, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Joly, Major 
and Mrs. Jones. 

Dr. R. Kennedy, G. A. Kirkpatrick, M.P., Messrs. J. D. 
Kennedy, J. F. Knox, Rev. F. W. Kirkpatrick, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Kent, Mr. W. G. and Miss Minnie Kidd, Misses 
Kelly, Susie Kelly, Lieft. C. D. Kerr, Messrs. S. Keith, F. 
W. Koyle, G. M. Kinghorn, Major and Mrs. Kensington. 

Dr. Mrs. and the Misses Lavell, Miss H. B. Leslie, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Law, Rev. R. J. Laidlaw, Messrs. J, R. 
Lavell, A. R. Linton, Mrs. Lawson. 

Mr. K. Macpherson, Miss M. Macpherson, Miss W. 
Macpherson, Miss E. Macpherson, Miss Edith Machper- 
son, Miss Macpherson, Rev. D, J. and Mrs. Macdonnell, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. G. Mills, Rev. E. 
and Mrs. Mullen, Mrs. Merrick, Mrs. Milne, Mrs. W. 
Macalister, Misses Macnee, Macalister, Muckleston, Mac- 
aulay, Malone, Morson, Mitchell, Mair, V. Mair, Revs. D. 
Mitchell, M. Macgillivray, A. Macgillivray, D. Macrae, A. 
Macdonnell, Drs. W. G. Metcalf, Murry, V. H. Brown, R. 
R. Kilborn, Lieut.-Col. Montizambert, Messrs. J. Mudie, 
T. Minnes, 1 Maloney: G. M. Macdonnell, A. J. Macdon- 
nell, H. M. Mowat, R. McGill Mowat, T. A. Moore, J. 
Moore, A. Macalister, A. A. Mordy, T. G. Macalister, 
Judge Macdonald, Prof. Mowat. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. McGuire, Rev. M. W. and Mrs. 
McLean, Mr. and Mrs. J. McIntyre, Dr. J. and Mrs. Mc- 
Cammon, Mr. S. and Mrs. McCammon (Gananoque), Mr. 
and Mrs. D. McFarlane, Dr. A. and Mrs. McLaren, Rev. 
F. and Mrs. McCuaig, Mr. and Mrs. McRossie, Mr. R. J. 
and Mrs. |. McKelvey, Mrs. J. McKay, Mrs. McLennan, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. McLaurin, Mrs. J. McMillan, Misses H. 
McIntyre, McMillan, McLaren, Jessie McColl, Millie Mc- 
Coll, Jennie McKay, C. McLaren, A. McIntyre, McLeod, 
McDunnough, McAdam, Revs. R. McKay, E. D. McLaren, 
D. J. Mclean, Messrs. C. S. McCammon, J. McaArthur, 
J. S. McGurn, A. McLoughlin, A. McAuley, G. S. McGill, 
T. H. McGuirl, P. C. McGregor, W. T. McCarthy, R. Mc- 
Lennan, J. McDowell, A. McTavish, J. I. McCracken, D. 
McTavish, J. P. McNaughton. 

Rev. J.and Mrs. Nish, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Neill, Rev. 
A. B. and Mrs. Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. W. Nickle, Miss 
Nickle, Dr. Nelles, W. Nicol, D. Nicol. 

Mrs. C. Oliver, Mrs. A. S. Oliver, Miss E. L. Offord, 
Messrs. J. F. O'Shea, kK. Oldham, Kk. Ovens, Col. Oliver. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. B. Pense, Dr. Parker, Miss F. A. 
Parker, Miss A. Parker, Mrs. Paton, Miss Phillips, Judge 
Price, Rev. G. and Mrs. Porteous, Messrs. C. D. Pomeroy, 
P. M. Pollock, A. A, Pratt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Robinson, Miss Renton, Miss Nellie 
Ross, E. G. Rose, Miss Rose, Dr. R. A. Reeve, Rev. D. 
-Ross, Messrs. A. Ross, J. Richardson, J. Redden, H. B. 
Rathbun, M. S. Rebertson, Major Ridout, L. Ross. 

Dr. and Mrs. T.G. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Shannon, Mr. and Mrs. J. Swift, Mr. A. and 


Miss A. Shaw, Capt. and Mrs. Spriggs, Major and Mrs. 


Smythe, Mr. and Mrs. S. F, Stewart, Dr. and Mrs. Saun- 
ders, Rev. A. and Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Irwin and Miss 
Stewart, Mrs. A, G. Scott, Misses Shibley, J. Stewart, St. 
Remy, W. Stover, Captains Shepard and Sankey, Father 
Spratt, Rev. J.C. Smith, Messrs. I. Simpson, J. M. Sher- 
lock, D. Stewart, J. M. Shaw, T. J. Symington, A. Short, 
L. W. Shannon, T. Stevenson, R. W. Shannon, J. E. 
Stirling, J. S. Skinner, Prof. Goldwin Smith, Col. and 
Mrs. Strange. : 

Rev. R. and Mrs. Torrance, Rev. Father Twohey, L.W. 
Thom, A Thomson. 

Mrs. Urquhart. Mrs. Voigt. 

Rev. D. and Mrs. Wishart, Mr. F. C. Wade, Mrs. H. H. 
and Miss E. A. Wade, Kev. A. and Mrs. Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. R. Waddell, Mr. D. R. and 
Miss Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. F. Welsh, Mrs. E. R. 
Welsh, Mr. and Mrs. R. Waldron, Miss Wartman, Miss 
P. Waikem, Miss F. E. Wilson, Prof. Williamson, Dr. 
Wardrope, Dr. G. T. C. Ward, Messrs. J. R. Wightman, 
G. R. Webster. J. L. Whiting, H. Wade, D. A. Wallace, 
H. W. Westlake, Major and Mrs. Walker, Prof. and Mrs. 
Watson. 

Mrs. O. Yates, Miss B. Yates, Miss H. Yates, Messrs. 
A. G. Young, J. Young. 

The following is the programme rendered during the 
evening by the Battery Band orchestra : 


Overture—Lustsfeil ......... ...Keler Bela. 
Lancer—Lola ....se.ee0- coeeeeess Hempft. 
Valse--Elonoren ......0+-+e00++++-Carlow, 


Galop—Eclectic .......ceeeee+ee4. Schact. 
March—Apollo....sseesecececeeees Rietzel. 


Valse—Neilson .......eseserese eee Coote. 
Overture —Occasional ............Trendell. 
Colonaise—Masked .........eeeeeee Faust. 


Valse—Blue Danube ..............Strauss. 
Quadrille—Sensational ......eeceeeeseess 
Galop—Overland Mail..............Coote. 


SATURDAY. 


Saturday dawned brightly, but about ro o'clock it be- 
gan to rain and it did rain. The walks in the Park soon 
became fearfully muddy and the crowd of students who 
had assembled there with all the athletic apparatus were 
huddled into the pavilion wishing “that the sports had 
been held yesterday.” It soon became evident that a 
postponement must take place, and an extempore meeting 
of the ex..com. being held, this was decided upon, the 
date fixed being Monday, the 18th. With the exception of 
that of Albert College all foreign associations failed to 
send representatives, and though we would have been de- 
lighted to see our friends from Toronto, Cobourg and 
Montreal, it is just as well that they did so under the cir- 
cumstances. The Albert College men, Messrs. Davis, 
Magill and Forin, decided to remain over until Monday, in 
hope of having finer weather. The presentation of prizes 
was to be one of the principal features of the concert in 
the evening, and the sports being ‘‘.off'’ the concert was 
also postponed. 

The only thing done on this day was the tree planting. 
The arrangements for this part of the programme were 
unique. The trees are laid out in avenues and groves. 
The ‘“ Philosophers’ walk,” or peripatetic avenue as a 
Junior facetiously termed it, will be planted by University 
officers. Then there will be groves for founders, gradu- 
ates, students, benefactors, ladies, and trustees. A record 
will be kept of each tree with its owner's name, and a 
chart made out which will be hung in aconspicuous place. 
The newly made Doctors, Macrae and Nish, planted the 
first trees. Many graduates and benefactors took this 
opportunity of identifying themselves with the College, as 
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their names will grow up with it, asit were. We may Say 
that the contractor is bound to make every tree grow, and 
as Mr. Nicol has always been eminently successful in 
-arboriculture there is little risk of the project not turning 
out satisfactorily.. The following are among those who 
planted trees : 

Rev. Dr. Bell, Walkerton; Rev. 
Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A., and A. T. Drummond, B.A , 
Montreal; Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, B.D., Rev. J. S. Eaken, 
R. A. Reeve, M.D., and George Bell, B.A., Toronto; 


Dr. Wardrope, Guelph ; 


Rev. D. Bell, P. C. McGregor, B.A., Almonte; W. 
‘Caldwell, B. A., M.P.P., Lanark; Rev. J. Carmichael, 
M.A., King; Rev. M. McGillivray, M.A., Scarboro: 


Rev. Donald Fraser, M.A., Mount Forest; Rev. Dr; 
Neil, Seymour ; Rev. Dr. Bain, Perth ; John F. Bain, B.A.,, 
H.V. Bain, B.A., M.D., Winnipeg; Rev. D.J. McLean, M.A., 
Arnprior; D.B. McLennan,Q.C.,Cornwall: Rev. Dr. Nelles, 
President Victoria University, Cobourg, whose D.D, is from 
‘Queen's; Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A., Renfrew ; J.J. Bell, 
M.A., Picton, Hon. John Hamilton. Besides these the 
Chancellor, the Principal, Professors, citizens, and many 
ladies contributed to the density of the groves. 
THE SPORTS, 

The athletic meeting for the session was held, on ac- 
‘count of the rain, in the Drill Shed, which by the way, 
though under military authority, belongs to the University, 
having been bought with the land on which it stands. We 
are sorry to say the arrangements were none of the best: 
there were too many cooks. What is needed in such affairs 
as this is one efficient man with power to direct everything. 
There was only one judge on hand and no starters or time 
keepers. The honorary officers don't seem to have been 
notified of the meeting. We trust this isthe last time that 
bungling will be laid to the charge of the ex-Com. We 
‘quote from the programme the list of officers : 

Judges—The Chancellor, the Principal, John Watson, 
Esq., LL.D., John R. Dickson, Esq., M.D., &c.,T. Dupuis, 
Esq., M.D., K. N. Fenwick, Esq., M.A., M.D., Lt.-Col. 
Hewitt, R.E. 

Time Keepers—Rev. Prof, Williamson, LL.D., and M. 
Sullivan, Esq., M.D. 

Scorer—W. H. Henderson, Esq., M.D. 

Starters—C. F. Ireland, B.A., and D. A. Givens, B.A. 

Ex.-Com. Arts—Mowat, Rathbun, Pollock, H. E. Young 
cand John Young. 

Medical—W. J.Gibson, B.A, J. B. McGurn, F. R, 
Alexander, D. Cameron and A. B. Cornell. 

Hon. Secretary—-John Hay. 

On the whole the competitions were very good, the Whig 
‘Says: “ The display of muscle and agility was remarkable ; 
some of the contests being unsurpassed in the experience of 
the students.” 

The champion of the University proved to be H.N. 
Macdonald, of the final class in Medicine, who had a score 
of 97 points out of a possible tg2. Next came John Young, 
'82 with 55. Bertram of the first year, with 45. Spankie 
"82, and Shaw 83, had 22 and 25 respectively. 

In the heavy weight contests Macdonald distanced all 
others, but Young was a good second. In jumping Bertram 
and Macdonald were about equal, but there was really no- 
thing first-class except the high jump of five feet. The 
contest in pole vaulting, which is usuaily one of the prettiest, 
was very tame. John Young, whose average is over nine 
feet, only having to clear seven feet at beat. The Principal 
had given a special prize for tossing the caber, and express- 
ed a desire that the event should ‘be open: to the Cadets of 


the R. M. College, two of these gentlemen entered, but | 


the telegraph pole proved too much for them, and the first 
prize.was given to Macdonald with a throw of forty feet. 
A. Macauley was the only other man cf half a dozen who 


Seemed at home with the huge stick, and threw 33 feet. 
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The racing of the day was exceptionally good. Though the 
shed is il] suited for racing on account of the turns, there 
being fourteen laps to the mile, still what disadvantage 
there was to runners was made up by the great advantage 
spectators enjoyed in seeing the races distinctly from the 
start to the finish. The most closely contested race was 
the two inile walk, during the progress of which intense 
excitement prevailed. Rutherford and Hay, with Bamford, 
Gould’ '83 and Farrel] ‘84, came up to the scratch and 
were sent well away. Bamford and Gould were soon ruled 
out. The other three continued the twenty-eight laps and 
finished, with Rutherford first and Farrell a few feet 
before Hay. The judges thenconsulted and ruled all three 
out for unfair walking. ‘They were now in a dilemma as to 
awarding prizes, as two men had not been allowed to finish 
for the same offence. But they grasped the situation and 
considered that the freshman did the fairest walking, they 
made him equal with Rutherford : Hay second. As no 
protests came from the other two men, this decision was 
made final. Spankie won the half mile hurdle races as he 
liked. The 100 yards dash, in heats, was a hot contest. 
Renton took first heat and Spankie the next two, but as he 
went inside of a flag the race was given to Renton, Ber- 
tram third. The mile race was taken by Shaw, a remark- 
ably fast runner, who ran the last quarter mile as he would 
adash. The open race, quarter mile, had four competi- 
tors, Spankie kept the lead for one lap, but he had injured 
himself in the morning and had to drop out. Cadet Van- 
Buskirk, a first rate runner, was first, with Cadets Joly and 
Laurie next in order. The tug of war was postponed till 
Saturday, Nov. 6th, in the same place, when a number of 
teams will compete. Below we give the prize list : 

Throwing heavy hammer, 16 lbs—H. N. McDonald, 85 
feet, 34 inches ; John Young, 6g feet, 9 inches. 

Throwing light hammer, 12 lbs—H. N. McDonald, ror 
feet, 3 inches; John Young, 78 feet, g inches. 

Putting heavy stone, 21 lbs-—H. N. M:Donald, 31 feet, 3 
inches ; John Young, 27 feet 6 inches, 

Putting light stone, 14 lbs—H. N. McDonald, 40 feet ; 
John Young, 34 feet, 7 inches. 

Hop, step and jump—T. A. Bertram, 36 feet, 9 inches ; 
John Young, 33 feet, 8 inches. 

Two mile walk (twenty-eight laps of shed)—H. B. Ru- 
therford and Alexr. Farrell, equal; John Hay. 

Slinging heavy weight, 56 Ibs—H_N. McDonald, 22 feet 
2 inches; A.Givan, 19 feet, 2 inches. 

Standing long jump (without stones)—H. N. McDonald, 
9 feet, 14 inches; T. A. Bertram, 8 feet, 94 inches. 

Standing high jump—H. N. McDonald, 4 feet, 3 inches, 
T. A. Bertram, 4 feet 1 inches. = 

Half mile hurdle race, 14 hurdles—W. Spankie, J. Shaw, 
and Alex. Forin. 

Running long jump—John Young, 15 feet g inches; T. 
A. Bertram, 15 feet 6 inches. 

Running high jump—H. N. McDonald and T. A, Ber- 
tram, equal, 5 feet. 

Vaulting with pole—John Young. 

Tossing the caber—H. N. McDonald, 40 feet, Q inches ; 
A. McAuley, 33 feet 11 inches. 

One mile ran—]. Shaw and W. Nicol. 

Graduates’ race, 440 yards —'John McArthur and H. 
McMillan. 

100 yards dash—T. 
Betram. . 

440 yards dash—Cadets VanBuskirk, Joly and Laurie. 

Three-legged race —Messrs. P. Langill and John Young. 


SUNDAY. 


The foliowing is a very brief summary of the most im- 
portant thoughts brought out in the three able sermons 
which were delivered in Convocation Hal] in connection 
with the opening ceremonies : 


Renton, Wm. Spankie and T, A. 
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The first was delivered by Dr. Macrae, Moderator of 
the General Assembly, who spoke from the words “Apt to 
teach," Il Timothy, IV. 24. He spoke out strongly in 
favour of education as an aid in Bible study. Ignorance 
was no longer to be considered as the mother of devotion. 
The Bible teaches us to learn of, and love Christ as the 
head over all things, and to study his word. The possession 
of knowledge, however, is not salvation, and althoygh an 
excellent thing, yet Christian trust in the knowledge of God 
in Christ is the crown of all. He dwelt at length on two 
points, (1.) the nature of revelation ; (2.) that Christians 
shall not be behind in education, The Bible has no par- 
ticular doctrine or creed, nor, if it had, would controversy 
cease. The blank was left that men might search the 
Scriptures, becoming educated thereby. The Bible contains 
passages which, like a key, if rightly turned and guided by 
Christ's spirit, would reveal the mysterious. While educa- 
tion is not essential to a saving knowledge of Christ, yet no 
Church can put down scepticism by keeping its people in 
ignorance. Christians have nothing to fear from education. 
All truth is from God, and no one truth can come into 
collision with another. He then referred to the success of 
education in this Province and city, and ventured the 
opinion that so long as Queen's was presided over as now 
young men would be trained up, like David, to be useful in 
their day and generation. 

The afternoon service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Sheraton, Principal of the Episcopal Divinity School, To- 
ronto. His text was, ‘And has made us unto our God, 
kings and priests," Revelations V.10. He began by con- 
gratulating the friends of the College and adding his God- 
speed to the institution. Man, he said, was born a king, 
but through self will had lost his high position. The cevil 
had sunk man to the lowest depths. Lverywhere his trail 
could be seen in the quarrels of nations and men. Worldly 
ambition, though seemingly worthy of gratification, when 
stripped of its cover appeared in its true light as worthless, 
and the end of it all was death. But there is another and 
glorious ambition; to be like Christ. He then showed at 
some length that Christ possessed the true idea of kingship. 
Though equal with God having humbled himself God 
exalted him. The speakerthen referred to the priesthood, 
which hesaid meant self-abandonment. Godand self could 
not exist in the same heart. When Christ entered the 
heart, to be devoted to Him was the true priesthood, and 
devotion to Christ involved devotion to men. In conclusion 
he said that the priesthood was to be exercised by all; it 
was to conquer the world and bring light into darkness. 
Christian men were wanted who would devote themselves 
to Christ. He concluded with an earnest appeal for all to 
strive for more of the spirit and love of Christ. 

Intheevening Dr. Nelles preached from two passages ‘‘One 
generation passeth away and another generation cometh, 
but the earth abideth forever.’’—Ecclesiastes I, 4. 

“Other men laboured and ye are entered into their 
labours.—St. John IV., 38. Everywhere we find traces of 
the dead. On this continent we tread on the graves of a 
race which in some parts of the country have left traces 
which show them to have possessed a high degree of civi- 
lization. In many parts of the old world the dust of the 
earth is largely composed of the ashes of the dead in which 
are buried other dead. And so it is with national life; it 
lasts not for ever. If we stand on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean we are in the graveyard of the nations. We see the 
lofty pyramids representing the tombstones of Egypt. 
Palestine is desolate! Babylon and Ninevah are remem- 
bered only in history. Yet their labours remain, accumu- 
lating with the lapse of time, moral and intellectual results, 
vast treasures of philosophy, science, art, experience and 
wisdom, ever increasing as they roll on and on and enter 
into one great reservoir like the sources of the ocean. In 


this restless time, when we seem to have lost our anchorage, . 


it is a source of strength and inspiration toremember those 
old heroes of faith, as Abraham, Moses, Daniel, John the 
Baptist, and the martyrs of later times, whose labours we 
inherit. We are also indebted to men of thought. More 
than 2000 years ago Euclid established the truths of Geo- 
metry which have assisted such men us Copernicus and 
Newton in making their discoveries. Now all this has not 
a speculative value only, but it comes down to every day 
life. Science brings comfort to the poor man; for whom 
I would specially plead. It means for him better, cheaper 
and more abundant food; it means relief from famine and 
disease ; it means better clothing, and better homes, Like 
the sun which shines on all alike, science aids the poor 
man as well as the rich. The scientific and speculative 
labours of men are often contrasted with practical talent 
and executive power, Now I will not defend the specula- 
tive against the practical, but by means of the practical. 
The practical man, in the sick room, is not the quack who 
treats with recklessness and ignorance the curiously wrought 
frame, ant who is only practical in taking your money. 
He is the practical man who has gone through a 
special training for his profession under skilled tea- 
chers. The practical man on the sea is the one who 
is versed in scientific discoveries, and so in all other 
callings and professions, the practical men are those who, 
availing themselves of the accumulated knowledge of past 
generations, are thus fitted for their work and made cap- 
able, in turn, of adding something more to the general stock 
of knowledge. There is a cry abroad for common sense. 
Now it is only common, as the soil is common, but possess- 
ing various degrees of richness. We are all for common 
sense, but the best common sense is common sense at the 
best. The common sense view of things, however, is some- 
times erroneous. The common sense view of the earth is 
that it is a plane, and of the solar system that the sun rises 
in the east and setsin the west. The scientific view, how-. 
ever, we know is quite different. There are some who seem 
to dread the contact of science and religion. But, though 
science, philosophy, and literature do disturb the Church, 
yet we plead for them, we rear institutions in order to fill 
the young men of our land with a knowledge of science; 
and it will one day be found subservient to religion increas- 
ing the powerand usefulness ot the Church. What we have 
most to fear is not scepticism or differences among Churches, 
but an enlargement of our wisdom without getting nearer to 
the cross of Christ. We want no new gospel, but more light 
on the old one. Finally the speaker referred to the men of 
action, to the heroes who had suffered, bled and died for 
liberty, political and ecclesiastical; and closed by naming 
the two functions of a University; first to convey to the 
youth as much of this accumulated knowledge as possible. 
The chief power of a University lies in its Professors, who, 
to be teachers in the highest sense, should be Christians. 
The other function is diffusion. There cannot be too many 
of the young educated in the higher branches of knowledge, 
and if machinery will in time to come release people from 
toil so much as toenable them to seek mental improvement 
it will be a step toward the millenial glory. 


MONDAY. 
CONCERT. 


The Committee of management have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the success which has attended their 
efforts. As the first Concert held within the walls of the 
new University it was a decided success. Byeight o'clock 
on Monday evening a large audience was assembled in the 
Convocation Hall. The gallery was crowded with students, 
who formed a gallant band of ‘deities.’ Dr. Grant on en- 
tering received an ovation from this ‘ order,” who immedia- 
tely declared He was a jolly good fellow,” and if anyone 
attempted to deny it, they would challenge his veracity, or 


‘words to that effect. Enlivened by their success, they 
‘solemnly chanted ‘the Bingo Farm,” advancing at the 
same time some alarming and revolutionary theories in 
horticulture, and in conclusion they emphatically declared, 
they would never go there any more. Dr. Grant seemed 
particularly struck with the manner in which this beautiful 
selection was rendered. He paid the “gods” a high com- 
pliment, remarking that the volume of sound was unrivalled 
but from a musical point of view, he thought there was 
room for improvement. This was looked on in the light of 
‘an encore, and called forth the lively melody of “old Grimes ” 
The Principal in a few appropriate words, introduced the 
Glee Club, who rendered “ Gaudeamus Igitur’ in splendid 
style, showing a marked improvement over former years. 
Mr. Jeseph B. Walkem then sang Blumenthal's “ My 
Queen” with great ability. Miss Bates sang Bechtat's “Oh 
Come to Me,” with her usual sweetness, and gracefully ac- 
ceded to the loud encores which followed. Miss P. Walkem, 
Miss Ferris and Mr. J. B. Walkem fully sustained the high 
reputation they have earned as musicians by their exquisite 
rendering of Rossini's trio ‘‘ La Carita.” This brought the 
first part of the programme to a close, after which there 
was a five minutes intermission, employed by one detach- 
ment of the deities” in combining instruction with amuse- 
ment, by addressing the audience in the new conversazional 
method of teaching Latin in Queen's, as exemplified in 
‘ Hetairoi Chairette," while another chcir sang ‘ Ellie 
Rhee,’ at the same time ; the two blended most harmoni- 
ously. Mr. Tandy opened the second part by singing 
Verdi's " Infelice” in his usual good voice, calling forth loud 
encores. He responded by singing ‘ Hearts of Oaks," 
which those in Olympus” considered as a very graceful 
‘compliment. The Glee Club sang an original chorus by 
F.C.H., and Miss Ferris charmed the audience with the 
‘Banks of Allanwater,” and then sang “ Darby and Joan" 
as anencore. The GleeClub brought the programme toa 
close by singing “Alma Mater,” an original song by J.B.M. 
Dr. Grant in his usual happy manner, thanked on the part 
of the students, the ladies and gentlemen who had so kind- 
ly taken part in the concert. ‘God save the Queen’ closed 
the proceedings, and the large audience dispersed, pleased 
we hope with the evening's entertainment. 


SANDFORD FLEMING, C.E., C.M.G., 
CHANCELLOR OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 


7 ¥ can afford space for only a brief sketch of our new 
Chancellor, Hespeaks for himselfatlength in his 
inaugural. Mr. Fleming was born in 1827in Kirke: lly, Fife- 
shire, Scotland, and was educated in the school wlfere Thos. 
Carlyle and Edward Irving had before his day taught the 
youth of ‘the lang toon.” Atan early age he came to Canada, 
studying the profession of civil engineer. From 1852 to 1863 
he was on the engineering staffof the Northern railway of Ca- 
nada,during the greater part of which time heacted as Chief 
Engineer of the road. While acting in this capacity he was 
engineer of many important works in the country. In 1863 
Mr, Fleming was sent as a delegate to England, as the 
bearer of a memorial to the Imperial Government in the 
interest of the people of the Red River settlement. In the 
‘same year he was appointed by the Governments of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and also by the Imperial 
Government, to conduct the preliminary survey of the In- 
tercolonial Railway. So favourably was the Duke of New- 
castle—then the Colonial Secretary—impressed with his 
character and ability that he made Mr. Fleming's appoint- 
ment by the Governments of the different Provinces a con- 
‘dition of the Imperial Government taking part in the work. 
Mr. Fleming conducted all the location surveys, and as 
Chief Engineer superintended the construction of the Inter- 
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colonial till its completion in 1876. Meantime he had been 
appointed, in 1871, Engineer in Chief to carry on the Pacific 
Railway surveys. In 1872 hesuccessfully led an expedition 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, through Canadian 
territory, and for the most part along the general route of 
the projected railway. This is the expedition of which our 
Principal (then known as Rev. G. M. Grant, of Halifax, N.S.,) 
acted as Secretary, and described in his book. “Ocean to 
Ocean through Canada." While engaged on the Interco- 
lonial an | in the exploring operations between Ottawa and 
British C ‘lumbia, for the Pacific Railway, Mr. Fleming was 
charged by the Government of Newfoundland to conduct a 
railway survey from St, John's to St. George’s Bay. For 
his valuable services he was in May, 1877, created by the 
Queen a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. Mr. Fleming is a man of fine presence. Asalady 
enthusiastically exclaimed in Convocation Hall when he 
appeared in his Chancellor's robes, ‘he looks every inch 
an Emperor.” His appearance is the index of his noble 
character. he men who have known him longest ap- 
preciate him most highly, and he invariably inspires those 
who work under him with great enthusiasm. As a civil 
engineer, he is, of course, at the head of his profession in 
Canada, and has had something to do with most of the 
great engineering works in the Dominion. Mr. Fleming is 
the author of numerous printed reports on railways and 
public works, each of which fills a large volume, and is 
an important contribution to practical science, and 
especially to the topography of the country. He is also 
author of “ The Intercolonial, a historical sketch of the 
inception and completion of the line of railway uniting the 
Inland and Atlantic Provinces of the. Dominion,” which 
may be characterized as a complete history of railway 
engineering in Canada, and is a book of very great value. 
Its literary merits entitle the author to rank among our 
very best Canadian writers. There is never any confusion 
in the author's mind, and hence the style is alwaysclear, and 
his method of stating his positions gives to them the force 
of arguments. Another work by Mr. Fleming is called 
‘ Time reckoning, and the establishment of a prime meri- 
dian for all nations,” besides other valuable scientific 
treatises, which have attracted much attention in England 
and elsewhere. The character of the man may be judged 
from the fact that while engaged in superintending gigantic 
public works, he found time to think of the spiritual in- 
terests of the thousands employed in their prosecution. 
Under his auspices, clergymen of the Church of Rome, 
and of the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches compiled 
a form of service acceptable to all Christians, 'and which 
has been used since by white men and red men, engineers, 
voyageurs, and explorers, from the upper Ottawa to the 
Pacific. Recently, he has published anonymously a val- 
uable little work or manual of devotion, ‘ Short prayers for 
busy households,” that seems to us better suited ‘to the 
conditions of modern. life than almost any other book 
of the kind. ‘The cause of higher education in Canada 
has always found in Mr, Fleming one of its firmest friends, 
and the colleges of Dalhousie, McGill, and Queen's have 
especial reasons to honour him for his benefactions, His 
election as Chancellor of Queen's University is a tribute 
as well to his great ability and,services to the Dominion, 
as to his gererous aid to the University. The splendid 
manner in which he dispensed the hospitality of the Uni- 
versity, in connection with his installation, to all the grad- 
uates and benefactors, as well as to distinguished visitors, 
will not soon be forgotten ; and the Chancellor's prizes 
which he has since instituted will, we are sure, be objects 
of honourable ambition to the best students of Queen's. 
With his installation Queen's enters her new home and 
begins a new career. We can wish nothing better than 
that Alma Mater may flourish during his term of office as 
grandly as it has done during that of his predecessor. 
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“-CHANCELLOR+KLEMING’S+ADDRESS. = 
DELIVERED AT HIS INAUGURATION, 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Convocation : 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 


T is a long time since I first looked up to scholarly men 
I with feelings of very great regard. Since that 
early period my respect and admiration for men of letters 
have year by year grown greater. During the whole 
course of my life I have had a profound veneration for 
institutions of learning, and I have been led to entertain 
the idea that the highest dignitary or a University—the 
acknowledged head of its government—the presiding 
officer of the Courts of learned Professors—should him- 
self be a man not only of high intellectual endowment, 
but also of conspicuous rank in Academical education,— 
one who, from his collegiate training, would know how to 
maintain discipline, and who, by his intellectual culture, 
would shed a lustre over all under and around him. 

My inexpressible surprise may therefore be imagined 
when I learned that the graduates of Queen’s University 
and College had elected me to the exalted and honourable 
office of Chancellor, When my name was first mentioned 
in connection with the office, I urged that it should be 
withdrawn, but my views were completely overruled. I 
was told, among other things, that the University wanted 
a Chancellor, who is not aclergyman, who is not a_poli- 


tician, and perhaps, it might be delicately inferred from . 


results--a person who is not much of anything. 

For the present there is no alternative but to accept the 
situation. under the conviction that, in selecting a man 
with negative qualifications, the graduates of the Univer- 
sity have acted on the ground that the Chancellor merely 
resembles the coping-stone of a stately edifice, or the 
figure-head of a noble ship, which may be formed of the 
humblest material, and which derives all its importance 
and dignity from the prominence of the position assigned 
to it, 

My own idea is widely different, and I shall be obliged 
to crave ycur kindest indulgence if the few words which I 
shall address to you, and the very crude thoughts to which 
I shall give utterance, should prove, to the satisfaction ot 
all, that the graduates in electing the present Chancellor 
have taker a course which they are likely to regret, and 
that,—although himself lacking in every essential qualifi- 
tion—the humble individual now before you is at least 
correct in the views he holds, with regard to this honour- 
able office. 

However much I may, in the interests of the College 
itself, deplore my unfitness adequately to fill the office in 
which I have been placed, I should be wanting in com- 
mon courtesy if I did not endeavor to express how deeply 
I feel the honor which has been done me in electing me to 
the high position of Chancellor, and how much I appre- 
ciate the privileges to which I have been admitted in 
being allowed to enter this University and take part in 
college work. 

Assembled as we are, mainly for the purpose of opening 
the University and dedicating a new building to the pur- 
poses of collegiate education, it is fit and proper that I 
should refer briefly to the origin and history of this insti- 
tution. 

Queen's cannot lay claim to the hoary antiquity of the 
universities of the Old World ; compared with them it is 
but of yesterday. It has a brief record that may be soon 
told. Less than half a century ago British North Ameri- 
ca was almost destitute of seminaries of learning, and 
wholly without the means of superior education. The 
first action of which we have any record, which eventually 
culminated in the establishment of the University of 
Queen's, was in 183f. In that year the Synod in connec- 








tion with the Church of Scotland experienced the difficul- 
ty of obtaining ministers from the mother country ; and, 
convinced of the importance of raising up from among its 
own congregations young men properly educated, memo- 
rialized the Government on the subject. The Synod re- 
presented the deep interest the Presbyterian body took in 
the advancement of learning in Canada, and their most 
anxious desire to see a college established under such a 
charter as would render it generally available, and would 
secure to it the confidence and support of all denomina- 
tions of Christians and all classes of the people. Year by 
year the most strenuous efforts were made to secure the 
great object aimed at, in connection with what was then 
known as the “ King’s College’’ Endowment. Although 
in different parts of the Province meetings were held, 
committees and delegations appointed, and reports pre- 
pared, all efforts proved fruitless. In 1839 the Synod, ad- 
hering to the principle laid down by the Mother Church 
from the earliest days,—of maintaining a high standard of 
education for the Ministry,—determined that there should 
be no further delay in making arrangements for the 
establishment of a college. Kingston, being centrally 
situated, was chosen, and influential men, both lay and 
clerical, set vigorously to work to raise funds and to take 
other necessary means for founding a collegiate establish- 
ment for the education of youth, and for the proper train- 
ing of native ministers. Among other steps taken, a docu- 
ment was prepared by a Committee of the Synod, and 
widely circulated. The words of this document, bearing 
date gth October, 1839, show not only what were the 
immediate wants and ultimate aims of the founders of 
the College, but, considering the limited resources and 
population of Canada in those days, they display the 
courageous spirit, as well as the enlightened aad patriotic 
sentiments with which those noble men were endowed. 

{ quote from the document : 

“We feel, as we may well do, that we are commencing 
a great work, and this at a season in which many things 
bear an untoward aspect to it. Yet we are not dismayed 
by the feebleness of our own resources, or the difficulties 
of the times. We trust that these things will incline us 
the more to look for the Divine blessing, without which 
such an enterprise in any circumstances would miscarry, 
and to prosecute it with humility, prudence and resolu- 
tion. 

“We would have you to consider that the Institution 
which we are about to found is designed, for the thorough 
culture in human and divine learning of the youths 
amongst ourselves, who are giving themselves to the 
ministry of the glorious Gospel, an object this, which, 
whether,viewed in itself, or in reference to the destitution 
of spiritual laborers:-which prevails around us, must com- 
mend itself to you all: as unspeakably important. The 
Great Head of the Church has put it into the hearts of a 
goodly number of our own young men to aspire after the 
ministry, just when the supply of labourers from our na- 
tive land seems ready to fail us, and hence the urgent 
duty on our part, to direct and encourage them to suitable 
preparatory studies, and atthe same time to provide a 
permanent institution for the training up of ministers. 

“The Church of Scotland has always since the days of 
the Reformation been creditably distinguished for the 
scholarship of her ministers, and so have most of the 
churches in Europe and America which have sprung from 
her. And we, verily, are neither in an age nor in a land, 
in which we can contemplate a diminished standard of 
ministerial education. Infidelity is eager to engage learn- 
ing and science in her unholy cause, but we must show 
that it is only by a perversion of these, that they can lend 
her any service, and that they are the legitimate hand- 
maids of Divine Truth, being subservient at once to the 
knowledge and to the publicatlon of it. 
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“ Then, considerthat the same Institution is designed, 
secondly for the instruction in the elements. of general 
literature and science, of such as may desire to cultivate 
them for secular professions. 

“The education which is preparative for the study of 
Theology, is also preparative for the study of other 
sciences, And, if this be given as we would have it done, 
in harmony with Divine Truth, and in connexion with a 
Christian discipline over our students, then, we doubt not 
that many parents, who justly think learning too dearly 
purchased for their children, at the ordinary risk of having 
their principles and morals corrupted, will be glad to send 
them to our Institution. 

‘The Commission after much deliberation have de- 
termined on commencing the Institution with two profes- 
sors and two assistants or tutors. The selection of the 
professors in the first instance, is to be with the Commit- 
tee on coionial churches of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. Eminent talents, well disciplined 
by study, and consecrated to the cause of true religion, 
are the qualifications we will look for in our teachers. 

“ And we humbly pray and hope that the Great Head 
of the Church, who has raised up such men as Dr, Duff 
and his co-adjutors, for Hindostan will put it into the 
hearts of men of like gifts and piety, to give themselves to 
the advancement of his cause in this land, by. stationing 
themselves at the fountain-heads of learning in it. 

“For the founding ofthe Institution, on the scale now 
mentioned, we look for aid from the mother country ; and 
communications are about to be sent to the Committee of 
the General Assembly, the Committee of the Glasgow 
Colonial Missionary Society, Presbyteries in England and 
the Synod of Ulster. 

“Yet we entertain the full conviction, and we would 
have you feel the same, that our own exertions and sacri- 
fices towards this great work will be the measure of the 
assistance that we may expect from other quarters. 
Christians and churches elsewhere, yea, and the State it- 


self may be expected to help us when they see that we are: 


in earnest in carrying it forward, 

“We do therefore. entreat you, friends and_ brethren, 
by the vast importance and the necessity of this undertak- 
ing, to assist us in it by large and bountiful offerings. 

“Think how the Israelites in the wilderness responded 
to the call of Moses for offerings of gold and silver and 
precious stones and suitable furniture. for the erection and 
adornment of the movable sanctuary. in which. the cloud 
of glory dwelt, even so, as that their liberality had ulti- 
mately to be restrained,—and shall the population of the 
Canadas, acknowledging a connexion with the Presby- 
terian Church, amounting as is said to 100,000 souls, feel 
it too great a burden to raise eighty or one hundred thous- 
and dollars for objects so momentous as the training of 
youths for the ministry of the Gospel, and for the profes- 
sions which the necessities of secular life require >” 

In another document, to which wide circulation was 
given, appealing specially to the members and adherents 
of the Presbyterian Church throughout the Province, it 
was explained that although the establishment of the 
theological branch was then considered the most urgent, 
it was the desire and purpose of the founders to provide 
for, and embrace, a complete course of literary and scien- 
tific education. It was further explained that the Com- 
mittee was pledged to raise $25,000 within six months as 
an endowment for one professor, and it was estimated 
that a total subscription of from $120,000 to $160,000 
would be necessary. The active promoters of the scheme 
looked for some assistance from the Public Treasury ; 
and they expected that the General Assembly .of the 
Church of Scotland would endow a theological chair, but 
they relied mainly on private contributions for the means 
of establishing and maintaining the proposed seminary of 
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learning. The design of the founders was sufficiently 
comprehensive, but they were wise enough to know their 
poverty, and prudent enough not to undertake more than 
was practicable. It was enough for them to originate an 
institution that, while making provision for present and 
actual needs, would admit of indefinite enlargement, and 
keep pace with the growth ofthe country. Their design 
was to erect at first a humble superstructure sufficient for 
their most pressing wants: but to lay the substructure 
broad and deep, leaving to another generation the work of 
extending and completing the edifice. By this prudent 
course they hoped to avoid the indiscretion of outrunning 
the limited means at their command. They saw that the 
establishment and complete equipment of such a collegiate 
institution as the future might demand, was then beyond 
the wants, and still more beyond the means, of a young 
and struggling community, and that, without abandoning 
the idea, they would act wisely in postponing the attempt 
to reach its complete fulfilment. 

Legislative authority was sought, and early in 1840, the 
Governor-General gave his assent to a Bill, entitled “An 
Act to establish a College by the name and style of “The 
University at Kingston.” The year following Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to grant a Roya) Charter, by which 
the name of “Queen's” was authorized to be used, and the 
style, rights, and privileges of a University were conferred, 
October 16th, the date of the Royal Charter, has since 
been knowi as “University Day," and as such is duly cele- 
brated annually. 

The College was opened for the first time on the 7th of 
March, 1842, for half a session. For this purpose a small 
private house was hired, and two professors were engaged, 
Of the students who presented themselves for matriculation, 
only three passed the examination. The small number of 
young men prepared to matriculate revealed the fact that 
education in Canada was then at an extremely low ebb, 
and it became necessary to open a junior class for those 
who failed to matriculate 

This was not an auspicious commencement, but the pro- 
moters of the College had cause to rejoice that the long 
cherished scheme which they had struggled to commence 
was assuming form, and that the actual beginning had been 
made, They were in no way discouraged by the prospect 
‘vhich presented itself. They remembered, doubtless, that 
although some of the ancient seats of learning in the Old 
World were founded by Popes and Sovereigns, and were 
richly endowed by Church and State, a few of the most fa- 
mous Universities had a very humble origin, and were 
indebted for their subsequent progress to the liberality of 
private individuals. They would know that Edinkurgh 
University began with only one professor, and that Cam- 
bridge—now with a cluster of eighteen or twenty Colleges 
and Halls—was established in the twelfth century, and 
found shelter it is said in a farm outbuilding, under the 
auspices of an abbot and three monks. The early friends 
of Queen's had faith in the future, and they were encourag- 
ed to hope that the Canadian College which they had 
founded might some day—possibly far distant—resemble 
those famous seats of learning as much in the splendour of 
its career, as in the lowness of its origin. All honour to 
the men who originated “Quegn's,” who were moved by 
aspiring, far-seeing, patriotic minds, and sustained by hope- 
ful and courageous spirits. May the names of her fathers 
and founders be inscribed on enduring tablets, and remem- 
bered by every graduate! 

{ shall not take up your time with any lengthy reference 
to the somewhat chequered career of the College since its 
first session in 1842. For years it was sustained by direct 
and almost annual appeals for support to the Kirk congre- 
gations throughout Canada. In 1854 the Summerhill pro- 
perty was purchased for college buildings, involving fur« 
ther urgent appeals to liquidate the debt incurred. Thir- 
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teen years ago the College was overtaken by a series of trials 
peculiarly severe. Two thirds of the endowment fund, in- 
vested in the Commercial Bank, were lost in the failure of 
that institution and about the same time the Government 
grant which had been received for twenty-two years, rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $5,000 per annum, was withdrawn. It 
therefore became more necessary than at any previous time 
to fall back on private beneficence. In 186g it was deter- 
mined to makea strenuous effort to raise $10,000, to repair 
the losses sustained and to place the College on a better 
financial footing. The appeal, sustained by the untiring 
advocacy ot Principal Snodgrass and Prof. Mackerras, met 
with hearty support, in all parts of the country, from all 
classes of the people, and more than the sum asked for was 
liberally subscribed. This result was exceedingly gratify- 
ing ; prosperity dawned on the institution; the astonishing 
willingness with which the friends of the College contribut- 
ed their private means showed that it had taken a firm hold 
on their minds, and evinced better than anything else their 
determination to extend to it their continual support. 

From 1869 to 1878 the College made steady progress and 
the attendance of students increased. About two years ago 
it was considered that the time had arrived to extend the 
usefulness of the Institution in various ways. As the en- 
dowment fund was inadequate to meet the increased expen- 
diture which would follow, fresh efforts to increase the fund 
became necessary. 

lt was estimated that a new subscription‘of at least 
$150,000 would be required for the specific purposes referr- 
ed to. Every friend of Qucen's knows that Principal Grant 
undertook the task of personally visiting the towns and cities 
of Canada and as many country districts as possible to ex- 
plain the objects of the application ; and to afford to those 
who might desire it, an opportunity of assisting by their 
contributions. ‘his last appeal was eminently successful, 
and although the business of the country had been prostrat- 
ed by financial depression, the subscriptions amounted to 
the sum deemed necessary. The new buildingsin which we 
are now met were speedily undertaken. In connection 
therewith, the joth May, last year, proved of unusual in- 
terest, not only to the University out to the City of Kings- 
ton, On that occasion we had the distinguished privilege 
of having the foundation stones laid by the representative 
in Canada of our Most Gracious (Queen and Her Majesty's 
illustrious daughter. On the same occasion a convocation 
was held within the foundation walls, under the canopy of 
heaven, when the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne, who thus became 
the first to receive a degree within the walls of the new 
University buildings. | Memorial trees were planted in 
commemoration of the day—a Canadian maple by Her Royal 
Highness, and a Scotch birch by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General. 

If the first page in the history of Queen's University was 
marked by many discouragements and severe reverses, no- 
thing could be more brilliant than the auspices under which 
the institution thus entered on the second stage of its 
career. A vast number of people had congregated from all 
parts of the country to witness the interesting ceremonial. 
‘The warmest manifestations of loyalty were evinced to the 
throne and person of Her Majesty the Queen, whose Royal 
title Her Majesty had graciously permitted to be assumed 
by the institution. 

The College has, undoubtedly, during its brief career had 
many trials, but it has been tenacious of life, and has prov- 
ed itself superior to all adversity. It is now on a firm and 
enduring foundation, and its success in the future may be 
considered assured, Other seats of learning may boast an 
origin far back in medieval and monastic times, they may 
receive the fostering help of Church and State, or may have 
inherited princely endowments, but Queen's University can 
justly claim the distinction of resting on the support and af- 





fection of thousands of friends and benefactors, and they all 
believe that it will prove worthy of their friendship. 

_ Our history begins, as we have seen, with the early years 
of the august lady who is still our reigning Sovereign, and 
whom we may be privileged and permitted to look up to as 
our Royal founder and early benefactor. Of the more 
humble whose names shall forever be associated with the 
young days of Queen's, there are a few left to witness the 
gratifying progress made, and to take part by their presence 
or their counsel, in »pening another chapter in the history 
of the institution which they assisted in bringing into being. 
There are one or two, however, whose voices are still heard 
and whose powerful intellects are still felt in the country, 
who from first to last have remained warm and constant 
friends of the University. I may instance the reverend and 
greatly esteemed gentleman who recently adorned the exalt- 
ed seat in which I have this day been placed, the venerable 
Senator who for many years has presided at the Board of 
Trustees, the digtinguished and right honorable gentleman 
the Premier of the Dominion, one of our brightest and oldest 
graduates, and the senior professor and Vice-principal who 
told us the story of Q.azen’s last night and who is known 
among all the graduates as the students’ friend. 

I think, on the present occasion, we may congratulate our- 
selves on the public spirit evinced bythe many friends and 
benefacturs of Queen's, who are found throughout the 
length and breadth of our country, and on their great li- 
berality in contributing so largely from their private resour- 
ces for the erection of these commodious buildings and the 
endowment of the University. We may also warmly con- 
gratulate the Principal on the triumphant success of the 
efforts which he made to place the College on a stronger 
and broader basis, and thus to carry out the spirit and In- 
tention of the founders. It must be no little satistaction to 
my learned friend to see reared up within so short a time, 
a building so well suited for college purposes. It at once 
bears tangible testimony to the wonderful energy that he 
possesses, and to the generous friendship of those to whom 
he so successfully appealed. The citizens of Kingston may 
also be congratulated, partly on securing an additional 
stately building to adorn their city, but particularly on hav- 
ing an additional pledge that the permanence and success 
of the University are assured, and that they shall always 
retain amongst them a class of cultured gentlemen, who 
will greatly promote mental activity and elevate the general 
intellectual standard. 

I have felt it incumbent upon me, on this auspicious oc- 
casion, to refer, in the fewest possible words, to the origin 
of this seminary of learning, to its early struggles for exis- 
tence, to difficulties which have, during its comparatively _ 
short career, been met, and to trials so formidable as at 
times to threaten its very being. We have now, happily, 
reached another stage, and, | trust, forever passed the dark 
and discouraging days, to open up a new and brilliant chap- 
ter in our history, and to enter on a career of unprecedent- 
ed usefulness. The present is undoubtedly an important 
epoch in the history of Queen's ; and, whatever its origin,or 
by whomsoever founded or helped, we are now, I think, 
justified in claiming for it a prominent place among Cana- 
dian seats of learning, and a few words may be said res- 
pecting its functions as such, 

‘There are many who hold that centralization in univer- 
sity education would be the most advantageous arrange- 
ment ; and, although much may be said on the other side, 
I confess that if it were attainable I would be inclined to 
favor the idea of a National University, with a great cen- 
tral college for literature, science, and every branch of 
non-denominational learning, while there might be cluster- 
ed around the secular college, as a common centre, theo- 
logical halls perfectly independent of each other, and 
under the management and control of the religious bodies 
to which they respectively belonged. I am inclined to 
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think that if the whole question had to be dealt with de 
novo, a symmetrical scheme of this description would com- 
mend itself to general favor, In such a case it would not 
be necessary for different religious bodies to establish and 
maintain separate Universities. They would only have to 
see to the efficiency of their theological halls, and to en- 
dow such special professorships as were deemed necessary 
by them for training their youth for the ministry. It 
would be practicable for students of every creed to unite 
in the secular departments, and to attend the same lec- 
tures in the Central College. Thus, instead of having as 
many Universities as there are different denominations, we 
would have the strength of all combined in one: which 
might in consequence of the combination, be rendered as 
complete and efficient as it would be practicable to. make 
it, and the whole circle of the sciences and every branch 
of study of a non-sectarian character might there be taught 
by the ablest men of the day. Some such arrangement is 
what the founders of (Queen's contended for, Year after 
year they struggled to combine the leading religious bodies 
in one National University. Even six years after (Queen's 
was organized, viz.: in the year 1849, a final but unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to unite with “ King's,” now To- 
ronto University, on a broad, comprehensive basis. It is 
therefore no fault of the early friends of this Institution 
that the college system of the Province is as we now 
find it, 

At this stage in the progress of Canada, however, we 
are called upon to accept not what we would wish but 
what we have. It would be unwise and inexpedient to 
uproot the institutions which have grown out of the past 
condition of things, or to coatend for a theory which is 
obviously impracticable. Instead of struggling for what 
is beyond our reach, it is infinitely better to accept what 
we possess, to make the most of what has been secured, 
and to look hopefully forward to that which is attainable. 
The time has gone past for seriously discussing whether 





there should be one Unnversity or several Universities in : 


Canada. It would bea step backward to unsettle the 
public mind with respect to their permanency. Nothing 
can be more pernicious in horticultural pursuits than con- 
stantly disturbing plants at the period of their growth in 
order to examine their roots. So it is with seats of learn- 
ing. They are of slow growth, and they take deep root 
amongst the institutions of the country, and in the feelings 
and sentiments of the community. How would a pro- 
posal bé received to break up Oxford and Cambridge, 
with their forty-two Colleges and Halls, and to substitute 
universities in every county in England ? Such a scheme 
may have substantial reasons to support it, and, if every 
thing had to be founded afresh, would meet with many 
advocates ; but Oxford and Cambridge are the growth of 
some eight centuries. They have played no unimportant 
part in the history of England, and are almost as firmly 
established to-day as the August Sovereign on the Throne. 
Turning to another portion of the British Islands, what 
would be thought of a proposal to centralize collegiate ed- 
ucation in Scotland, and to abolish the old universities of 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow,—insti- 
tutions which, with one exception, were established by 
Papal authority and have flourished from a period anterior 
to the Reformation, and within whose halls intellects have 
‘been trained that have left their impress on the Empire ? 
In this Dominion, as in the Mother Country, we must 
hold on to that which is good, and do our best to build up 
and give stability to those institutions which are calculat- 
ed to advance the happiness and prosperity of mankind. 
May we cherish the idea that Queen's University is one of 
those institutions, and that it has an important mission to 
perform on this broad continent during centuries which 
are to come, 
This idea is pregnant with questions, and we are led to 
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ask ourselves, « What is the proper work of Queen's, and 
how should it be performed ? What should our, country 
expect of this University, and what does our time especial- 
lv need 7” In attempting to answer these questions, I feel 
that we are called upon to consider not simply what 
course of education has been pursued in other generations 
or in other countries in order that we may follow it; but 
we are called upon to ascertain what is the best for Canada 
at this particular stage in her history. At various 
times within the past hundred years University education 
has been the subject of warm controversy:—one party con- 
tending that a certain course of study is absolutely neces- 
sary, and another school urging that the importance of 
some other branch of learning is paramount. By one it is 
claimed that instruction should aim at exercising and 
training the mental faculties : by another, at imparting 
positive and useful knowledge. Tt is held on one side that 
the Ancient Classics ; are indispensable as a means of 
culture, and of the highest value and importance as 
sources of information,—that their study best develops 
the intellectual faculties, and has a strong humanizing 
tendency. On the other side it is contended that the Jan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece and Rome should, 
to a large extent, be superseded by the physical sciences, 
and by other studies which, from a utilitarian point of 
view, may be deemed more practical. As in other con- 
troversial questions which are discussed with great force, 
it may be that both sides are correct, and yet neither ab- 
solutely true under all circumstances. There may be a 
half-way point where men may settle their differences or, 
possibly, a purely classical education may be the best. for 
one college or century or country, but not the most desira- 
ble under all conditions. Be that as it may, the question 
of university education has been exhaustively discussed 
by some of the ablest scholars and educationists, and. if 
they have been unable to agree as to the course which 
would best meet the necessities of the age, it might be 
deemed presumption were a layman like myself to venture 
a positive opinion one way or the other. My own crude 
views, which must be taken for what they are worth, are 
presented suggestively and diffidently, rough-hewn from 
the mental quarry. They have been in no way subjected 
to the refining influeaces which are necessary, and which 
can be given to them only by learned professors and 
others who have devoted themselves to the training of 
youth. I must, therefore, beg of you to hear with every 
indulgence the views which, with great respect, I. venture 
to offer on this subject. 

It will be conceded that the great object of education 


" is the development of the human faculties, by the dpera- 


tion of such influences as will subdue our evil natures, 
will strengthen our best natures, and will cultivate and 
enrich the mind, so as to form the best possible individual 
characters. Its grand atm is to ennoble the propensities 
and tastes, to strengthen the moral sense, and to fit man 
to discharge his duties as an intelligent being, in the best 
manner of which he is capable in the land in which he 
lives, and in the age in which God has given him life. If 
this definition be accepted, it is clear that the system of 
education to be followeg at this institution should be that 
which best meets the cohditions 4aid down,—that the Uni- 
versity of Queen's, in order properly to perform its func- 
tions, and fulhl the hopes and expectations of its friends, 
must provide an opportunity for the Canadian youth to 
acquire a sound intellectual culture, and to enrich his 
mind with stores of thought, in order that he may be pre- 
pared well to perform his part in elevating the condition 
of his race, and in raising the character of his country in 
the scale of nations. 

We may learn much by inquiring into the condition of 
education at different times in the history of the human 
family. Glancing back over thecenturies, we reach a period 
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before the dawn of the Christian era, when two highly civi- 
lized nations flourished on the-shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. First in chronological order we find the Greeks, and 
next the Romans. Twenty-three hundred years ago, the 
Greeks attained a high degree of intellectual advancement, 
and for a considerable time they held the most prominent 
position among the people of antiquity in arts, literature, 
science and general culture. In the middie of the second 
century B.C., the Greeks, asa distinct nation, disappeared; 
Greece became part of the Roman Empire, and the people 
themselves, with their treasures of knowledge, were absorb- 
ed bythe Romans. The institutions of Greece revealed to 
their conquerors a progress in literature and philosophy 
which awakened a thirst for a higher education than they 
had previously conceived. 

The advent of Christianity was an important turning 
point in the history of the human race, but it was long be- 
fore the educated and refined Romans recognized the hum- 
ble and despised Christians. The latter had no literary 
institutions and no literature. The former were wealthy 
and powerful, and held high rank in scholarship. The 
sway of Rome extended from Persia to the Brith Islands, 
and her people remained essentially pagan for centuries 
after the advent of Christianity. Paganism at length col- 
lapsed, and, three hundred years after its rise, Christianity 
became the official religion of the Empire. 

Some centuries later Western Europe was overrun and 
overpowered by barbaric tribes. The Empire was over- 
thrown, and the lost remnants of Roman civilization were 
rudely destroyed. ‘he Church of Rome, however, remain- 
ced, and the schools which her Christian teachers had es- 
tablished became of vast importance, as they formed al- 
most the only refuge of learning. [or a thousand years 
after the downfall of the Roman Empire, in Western Eu- 
rope, education was chiefly controlled by the priests and 
‘monks, The schools of the convents, the cathedral schools 
and universities established before the sixteenth century, 
were all founded by Papal authority, and conducted under 
the almost exclusive management of the holy fathers. 

The use of the Latin tongue prevailed in Pagan Rome 
in all public proceedings throughout the vast empire. Latin 
became the liturgical and official language ot the Church 
of Rome. After the decline of the Empire, the mingling of 
barbarous tribes changed the spoken dialects, producing. 
in course of time, some of the modern languages , but 
Latin, for a long period, formed the only language used for 
the purpose of instruction in all schools and colleges, All 
laws, charters and treaties were written in it, and all priests, 
lawyers and scholars read, wrote and spoke in Latin. Before 
the invention of printing, a copy of a book could only be 
made by laborious processes, requiring infinite pains anda 
minute acquaintance with the language in which it was 
written. As a consequence, a perfect acquaintance with 
the Latin tongue became a prime necessity. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Latin should be considered of es- 
sential importance, or that it should be viewed with tradi- 
tionary veneration in all seminaries of learning which were 
founded prior to the Reformation, or were in existence more 
than a century ago. 

The study of the literature of Greece was generally aban- 
doned by the beginning of the six®h century, and the trea- 
sures contained in the works of the Greek philosophers 
were hidden through the greater part of the Middle Ages. 
With the cevival of classicai literature in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and with the interest in the Greek lan- 
guage that was awakened by the appeals made during the 
Reformation to the Greek originals of the New Testament, 
the study of Greek was introduced to the institutions of 
learning. Thus has it come about that Greek and Latin 
classics have been regarded as the most important branches 
of education. Now we are approaching the dawn of the 
twentieth century, and we aré presented with the remark- 





able fact that the study of the languages and literature of 
two Pagan nations retains precedence over all other studies 
at some of the most famous Universities in the countries 
which claim the front rank in modern Christian civi- 
lization. 

During the long period when Europe was sunk in the 
grossest barbarism, and brute force reigned supreme, the 
colleges and convent schools were the great repositories of 
learning; and to them and to the ecclesiastical teachers who 
conducted them, we are mainly, if not wholly, indebted for 
the treasures of classical literature which have been pre- 
served to us. There cannot be a doubt that from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century literature owes all to the shelter of 
the Christian Church, that the Church has been the sanc- 
tuary of theculture, the philgsophy, and even the traditions 
of literary antiquity. 

The establishment of universities during the Middle 
Ages was among the greatest educational achievements of 
that pertud, and when a desire for knowledge sprung up in 
men's minds, they found in classical literature a rich in- 
heritance from two cultured races; but the noble thoughts 
of the enlightened Greeks and Romans could only be con- 
veyed to the student in the languages in which they were 
recorded. Libraries were few, aud before the invention of 
printing, books could not easily be multiplied. Consequent- 
ly, oral instruction was, to a large extent a necessity, In 
those days the only course for the instructors was first to 
teach the language of the classic writings, then to unroll 
the manuscripts, and to unfold the treasures they contained. 

The century that witnessed the invention of printing gave 
rise to other events which contributed to a revolution in 
human affairs; but nothing exercised a more-powerful in- 
fluence on education than the introduction of the art of 
multiplying copies of writings by the printing press. This 
art practically exempted the works of learned men from the 
operation of decay, and furnished the means of preserving 
from age to age the noblest monuments of human intellect. 
Since the fifteenth century, printing has in a most wonder- 
ful manner increased the number of copies of every stan- 
dard work; it has multiplied libraries in every country ; and 
with the helpof translations, the literary treasures of every 
language, and the scientific wonders of every nation have 
been brought within the reach of all. As an illustration of 
what is possible in this way, and the degree of importance 
which printing gives to any writing, we may instance the 
Holy Bible. Within the whole of the first fifteen centuries 
of the Christian era, the total number of manuscript copies 
of the Scriptures in existence at any one time, must have 
been insignificant, Through the instrumentality of printing 
thecirculation is estimated to reach at the present time one 
hundred and fifty millions, (150,000,000) and the languages 
or dialects into which the Bible has, in whole or in part, 
been translated, is reported to be over three hundred. 

Latin was almost in universal use throughout Europe as 
the language of composition up to the thirteenth century, 
after which the modern languages began to appear, but 
even up to the sixteenth century there were but few works 
extant which were not written in the classic languages, It 
is evident, therefore, that as Latin and Greek were the keys 
to the greater part of all the literature which existed three 
or four centuries ago, the teaching of these languages as a 
matter of necessity, formed a prominent part of instruction 
in the civilized world. 

Since the fifteenth century great changes have taken 
place. In every sphere of life much knowledge has been 
extended ; all, or nearly all,the old learning worth perpetuat- 
ing has been translated into modern tongues. The press 
has thrown off millions of copies of new works. The con- 
dition of things has been completely revolutionized, and, 
consequently, a system of education indispensable three or 
four centuries ago-may not be the most desirable course to 
be followed now. That which was absolutely necessary at 





one time in England, France, or Italy, may not be called 
for at the present time in Canada. 

It is advanced in favor of classical studies that the civi- 
lization of modern Europe is reared upon the wreck of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, that the classical languages and 
literature furnish the key to the langueges, literature, juris- 
prudenceand philosophy of modern nations, that their study 
strengthens the mental faculties, and refines the mind by 
making it familiar with the poetry and history of antiquity, 
the beautiful thoughts and noble acts of enlightened men 
and races long since passed away. It is advanced that 
“nothing can ever replace the classic languages as a means 
of general education; that their theoretical study—even 
without the literature they contain—is of greater mental 
furtherance than the study of any other subject.” 

On the other hand. it is claime.!—and, as far as I know, 
on equally good authority—that a much larger and more 
effective field is accessible in modern literature; that “ for 
the great purposes of culture the modern are equal to the 
ancient writings, and, of all literatures, English is the most 
fully equipped, since it comprises works of the highest ex- 
cellence in all departments, many ot which can never be 
surpassed, and some of which have never been equalled.’ 
Others on the same side hold that the shortest course to 
come in contact with the ancient authors, is to avoid the 
Greek and Latin originals altogether, and to take their ex- 
positors and translators in the modern languages. 

Those whose minds have been formed and hardened in 
the mould of a particular school are apt to regard with 
feelings of disdain all opinions at variance with their own. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the graduates of col- 
leges, where the training is mainly classical, should be led 
to look with disfavor upon any system but the one familiar 
to them, and to consider the study of the literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome as the backbone of a liberal 
education. But even some deeply read classical scholars 
are not impressed with the idea that ‘the study of the 
ancient languages seems as if intended by nature for the 
development of the faculties." There are not a few emi-* 


nent scholars who hold the opinion, that in the majority* | 
of cases, an ordinary. classical education produces no re- | 


sult commensurate with the long course of youthful years 
spent upon it. : : 

In any endeavor to harmonize these views, and to dis- 
cover the course to be followed, various matters claim 
consideration. Individual man enters the world as a 
child, with a blank mind, and with nothing..on: his mem- 
ory. However learned and cultured his parents, the child 
inherits none of the knowledge, none of the culture, none 
of the stories of experience, which have been acquired dur- 
ing the lifetimes of his progenitors, Nochild can begin his 
education where his father left off. Each mind in its turn, 
has to be disciplined and cultivated, furnished and 
enriched. 

The treasures of knowledge, the thoughts and experiences 
of successive generations of men, are preserved in books 
and libraries. The stock accumulates year by year, and 
age by age. The printing press will allow nothing worth 
preserving to be lost; consequently the child born to-day, in 
order to be abreast with the age in which he lives has very 
much more to learn than the man wholived, one, two, or five 
centuries ago. While the empire of learning has been pro- 
digiously extended, human life has not been prolonged, in- 
tellectual capacity has not been enlarged,and the limited time 
which any individual can devote to college work has not 
been increased. It becomes absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to adopt the very best means of meeting the emergency, 
and to endeavor in this time-saving age, to discover what 
course of training is now the most desirable. ‘he question 
is of paramount importance, and it will continue to engage 
attention until some degree of unanimity prevails. . 

It appears to me self-evident that educational training 








cannot be the same under all circumstances, and that what 
may be best at one period, may require modifications as 
circumstances change, and as time rolls on. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the merits of the classics to say how 
far and how long their study should be continued to the 
exclusion of modern subjects, or how far and how long 
their study of classical literature could be simplified so as 
to maintain, in their integrity, all the substantial advantages 
claimed for it, and, and at the same time, give an opportu. 
nity for young men to become acquainted with whatever 
is desirable to be known that was not known to the Greeks 
and Romans. Although the thoughts and expressions of 
the wise men among the ancients have been handed down 
to delight and enrich the student, it must be borne in mind 
that great books have been written in more recent times, 
that human thought and life are spreading out in ever wi- 
dening circles, and that modern literature, science and 
philosophy present claims to hold a conspicuous place ina 
course of study; and it must be conceded. that to become 
familiar with the highest efforts of the human intellect 
(modern as well as ancient) is surely a main purpose of a 
liberal education in the age in which we live. 

At no time in the history of the world have universities 
had greater importance attached to them than in our own 
day. Those who are charged with the discipline and cul- 
ture of youth are expected to adopt the means best calcu- 
lated to accomplish the important purposes for which 
these institutions are established and maintained. At no 
period had professors more onerous duties to perform and 
higher responsibilities to bear. , It is the work of our 
learned teachers to prepare and dispense the intellectual 
nutriment needed by the Canadian youth to fit him for 
the various difficulties and contests that must mect him at 
the present stage of his country’s history, 

The learned gentlemen who are called upon to determine 
the course of study to be pursued at Canadian Universities 
will recognize that this age and this country have strong 
utilitarian tendencies, that the people of Canada want no 
superficial training, no half education at the higher semi- 
naries of learning—that they desire to have the education 
of their youth as complete as possible. They expect uni- 
versity teaching to be made thorough: but they demand 
that the means placed at the disposal of the yovernors of 
the universities shall be applied to the best possible ad- 
vantage, that high education shall be disseminated over 
the widest possible area, and. that the time of those at- 
tending college’ shall in no way be wasted. It will be borne 
in mind that this country is widely different in some re- 
spects from the mother country,—that we have no class 
who live on inherited wealth as in England, where many 


; young men attend college, simply as a condition of their 


social standing, to spend pleasantly the educational years 
of their early manhood, that in Canada there is but little 
accumulated wealth, that all are struggling to better their 
condition, and to promote the general progress, Here all 
are children of activity, obliged to to'l with head or hand, 
and the young men who attend college enteron a few years 
of earnest academic life for the purpose of receiving mental 
discipline and the best possible preparation for the work 
that lies before them, either in the learned professions, in 
country life or in the various,industrial pursuits which 
may be open for them. 

Such are some of the important conditions that univer- 
sity teaching has to meet. I shall not attempt to say how 
the work is to be done. It is enough for me to ask the 
question, ‘Is the course of training and culture hereto- 
fore employed in every way satistactory >’ We are to-day 
opening a new page in the history of Queen's. This insti- 
tution is no mere theological hall; it possesses all the 
rights, and privileges, and functions of a Canadian Uni- 
versity. What course of training then shall we pursue? 


| Shall we, without due investigation, accept as final a sys- 
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tem which has grown out of the past, or shall we intelli- 
gently seek for such modifications and improvements as 
the circumstances which obtain at the present day de- 
mand ? 

The question, like our civilization, iscomplex. | Among 
other things we should consider that we have minds of dif- 
ferent aptitudes to train and teach, and it may not be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good to attempt to run all through 
the one mould. —to adapt them all to one stereotyped sys- 
tem of training. Some students have no capacity for one 
branch of study, while they may have great aptitude for 
another. Some have strongly-marked taste and talent for 
languages; others may be utterly unable to receive any 
great benefit from their study. The latter may be richly 
gifted in some other way,—for nature always compen- 
sates,—and they may be well qualified for other intellectu- 
al pursuits. With their minds properly stimulated and 
directed, they may become distinguished in an entirely dif- 
ferent sphere. 

I trust it will not be inferred from these observations 
that I am opposed to the ancient languages and literature. 
I believe that they are among the most admirable intellec- 
tual gymnastics, and that they have a refining influence on 
the student. hey should undoubtedly be studied by all 
those who have the natural turn for them, and who learn 
them easily. 1 admit all that-can be said in their favor : 
at the same time I cannot help feeling that to wake their 
study imperative—-to make the languages of ancient 
Greeks and Romans an essential part of education, is 
doing a measure of injustiae to those youths who have no 
taste nor talent for them, and whose after-life cannot be 
appreciably benefitted by the years spent in a toilsome at- 
tempt to acquire them, 

Some very illustrious men have shewn an utter incapaci- 
ty at college for science in its simplest forms. To have 
made science compulsory in these cases would have been 
preposterous. Similarly,experience has shewn that some 
minds are so constituted that they have no capacity for 
classics. It is admitted on all hands that there is a large 
quantity of time occupied over classics with but little result. 
Even so warm an advocate of classical studies as Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, admits that ‘it would be no appreci- 
able loss to the highest culture if two-thirds of those who 
now pass through a compulsory grammatical drill in two 
dead languages entered the stage of actual life without the 
knowledge of a single Greek letter.” And another of the 
most able defenders of classical studies, Professor Bonamy 
Price, referring to the claims of superiority advanced for 
them, viz.: that theycultivate the taste, give great powers 
of expression, and teach a refined use of words, thus impart- 
ing that refinement and culture which characterize an edu- 
cated gentleman, candidly says: ‘ [cannot help feeling that 
too much stress has been laid on this particular training. 
In the first place it is realized only by very few, either at 
school or at college; the great bulk of English boys do not 
acquire these high accomplishments, at least before their 
entrance on the real business of life. On the other hand, 
the great development which civilization, and with it, ge- 
neral intelligence, have made in these modern days, pro- 
duces in increasing numbers, vigorous men who have acquir- 
ed these powers in great eminence without the help of 
Greek or Latin. The Senate, the Bar,and many other pro- 
fessions exhibit men whose gift of expression, vigour of 
language, as well as power in the use of words, a discrimi- 
nation in all the finer shades of meaning, are fullyon a par 
with those men who have been prepared by the classical 
and academical training.’ ; 

With all the facts, all the experience, and all the argu- 
ments on both sides, thequestion for consideration appears 
to reduce itself to this: What would the same time, and 
care, and educational energy now spent on classics effect, 
if devoted to the systematic study of modern literature, the 











sciences and the literature of every race, which may be had 
in ourordinary tongue—in the language which we speak,and 
write, and think? The question is of the highest moment 
to us in Cana ; and I feel that the friends and benefactors 
of Queen's have a right to look for its earnest consideration. 
I know that my own individual thoughts may carry but little 
weight, and I fear that they will meet with but little sym- 
pathy from gentlemen who are much better qualified to 
form opinions on this subject than Iam. Yet I consider it 
in the interests of this University that every man should 
express frankly his convictions on matters which concern 
its welfare, and the welfare of the students who come to be 
trained within these walls. In this spirit, I venture to give 
utterance to my own reflections. However diffidently they 
may be expressed, they clearly point to a curriculum, in 
which Greek and Latin will not predominate—in which 
these studies will not be imperative,—and in which they 
will be largely curtailed of their exclusiveness, in order to 
place all important studies on an equal footing, 

It may even be questioned whether, in the case of Divi- 
nity students, the compulsory study of Greek, Latin and He- 
brew is indispensable. It is claimed for the study of these 
languages that Ministers of the Gospel should be familar 
with them in order that they might be able to translate the 
originals for themselves and thus more correctly expound 
their meaning. This is doubtless very desirable, but let us 
ask how many years of laborions college drill are needed to 
enable the student ot Divinity to enter with any success on 
the study of the sacred writings in the original; let us en- 
quire what percentage of Divinity students become master 
of the ancient languages, and, of the extremely few who reach 
a high degree of proficiency, what opportunities have they 
on this continent of seeing a Greek or Hebrew or Latin 
copy more perfector even as perfect as the English version ? 

The Committees now engaged in the revision of the Eng- 
lish Bible have been prosecuting their interesting and la- 
borious work for many years; they are composed of the 
most profound and painstaking scholars of the day; they 
have access to all the existing manuscripts in the original, 
Aating back to the yth and 5th centuries, which are preserv- 
ed in the British Museum, the Vatican, the National Lib- 
rary at Cambridge and the Imperial Library at Paris, the 
University Library at Cambridge and the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg: they have the benefit of Syriac, Latin, 
Egyptian, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopic versions of very 
great antiquity. Surely these men, with all the means of 
ascertaining the genuine reading of the Sacred words, are 
amply able to render the true text in ourown language and 
make the English version as pure and perfect as it is pos- 
sible for man to make it. 

If thisview be correct, the courseof studies for Divinity 
students might with great advantage be arranged so that 
they could devote much more time to other portions of their 
Curriculum, and thus enable them to become very much 
more proficient in really essential branches of their profes- 
sion. None, more than Divinity students, require 
to be relieved of needless college toil. The learned 
Principal of McGill College, to whom the world of learning 
owes much, laments that so many pious and learned inter- 
preters of scripture have been too little acquainted with 
nature to appreciate the natural history ot the Book of God, 
or adequately to illustrate 1t to those who depended on 
their teaching.” He adds‘ these are not the days in which 
persons who ought to be our guides in matters of doctrine 
can afford to remain behind the rest of the world in know- 
ledge," and he expresses the view that “‘such knowledge 
would be cheaply purchased even by the sacrifice of a part 
of their verbal literary training.” 

Heretofore, in some colleges, a very large portion of 
nearly every student's life has been occupied in the en- 
deavor to become familiar with the languages of races 
who flourished twenty centuries ago. If this is to be con- 





‘tinued it will not be possible, owing to the enormous ex- 
tension of knowledge, for the generality of students to 
obtain more than the most superficial acquaintace with 
modern intellectual life. Those why conduct our univer- 
sities are therefore called upon, I think, to strive to sim- 
plify education and to a greater extent employ transla- 
tions. If it be correct, and I give it on the authority of 
an able writer, a classical scholar and University profes- 
‘sor, that ‘ English literature can be studied in accordance 
with some system, so as to combine culture and discipline, 
not inferior to any that may be derived from the classics.” 
—then I can see no reason why the ancient languages 
‘should continue to maintain the proud position they have 
hitherto held, or should be insisted upon any further than 
may be necessary and auxiliary to the study of English. 

I do not think that it would be wise to make any change 
in the course pursued at this college without grave con- 
sideration. We have no right to waste the time of the 
youth by trying experiments on them, and _ therefore we 
should be perfectly sure that we have secured some better 
system than the old before we abandon it, or materially 
interfere with it. I merely venture to throw out these 
crude views for consideration. 1 am aware that the Senate 
of Queen's College has no narrow views, that it has re. 
‘cently introduced changes which, without lowering the 
Standard, make the curriculum more liberal and elastic 
than at many other universities and adapt it better to the 
predilections and capacity of students. I need not say 
that I would deplore any attempt to lower the standard of 
education. | My thoughts point wholly in the opposite di- 
rection, but we should endeavor to keep pace with the pro- 
gress which the woeld is making. 

If I mistake not, a university was originally intended to 
be a great intellectual centre, where universal learning 
would be drawn and taught, and disseminated. \When the 
first universities were established in France, Italy, Eng- 
land and Spain, the literature of Greece and Rome em- 


braced the whole circle of learning, and the classic lan-. 


Buages were the only keys to it. Science has since then 
extended her empire in every direction, and the circle of 
learning is now immensely widened. 

My idea would be to restore to universities their original 
character, and to carry out the old scheme of a university 
in its widest sense; it would not be necessary to sacrifice 
any study now enforced, but it would be expedient to place 
them in their proper position, to extend all desirable 
‘studies and to arrange the curriculum, so as to cramp and 
‘dwarf no man's powers by forcing them into grooves 
which they can not possibly fit. On the contrary, the 
fullest opportunity should be afforded for expanding the 
individual intellectual faculties in the direction in which 
nature intended. Individuality is one of the great wants 
of our time, and if not the sole, it should certainly be a 
chief end of true education. Do we not, therefore, want a 
‘system which would bring out distinctions of character, 
‘and the best mental and moral peculiarities of our youth,— 
a system which will give them, in addition to general cul- 
ture, such solid attainments as will have the very strong- 
est tendency to make them both moral. useful and refined ? 

In order to realize those ideas, no existing study need be 
abandoned, but when circumstances will admit, new 
Chairs may be established and new Professors appointed. 
This would, of course, involve new endowments, and fresh 
appeals to the country. But I feel justified in saying that 
it will never be necessary for this University to appeal in 
vain. The friends of Queen's are very numerous, and it 
will only be expedient to'satisfy them that those within 
these walls, in earnestly and wisely doing their work, re- 
quire extramural aid, and in the future, as in the past, I 
4m sure it will be munificently provided. 

have said enough to indicate the direction in which 
my thoughts are inclined to drift. I can have no possible 
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objection to classics on their own account, and 1 would 
wish to continue to such students as may desire it, all 
present opportunities for their study. But I would rejoice 
to see the endowment fund sufficiently augmented to ad- 
mit of the establishment of new chairs, in order to afford 
to all students free and ample scope. They should have 
it in their power to follow up either what may be termed 
the more useful branches of learning or any of those ele- 
vating and refining studies for which their minds may 
have a particular bent. Among the new chairs, or 
branches of study which appear desirable, Political 
Science, Philology, Sanskrit, Geology and Mineralogy 
may be suggested. 

With regard to Political Science, our very practical 
neighbors in the United States, have recognized its great 
importance. Dr. Barnard, one of the most distinguished 
educationists of the day and president of the richly en- 
dowed Columbia College of New York, in addition ‘to a 
school of Arts, embracing an Arts course, a school of 
Mines, a school of f.aw, a school of Medicine, and perhaps 
other schools collateral to the college over which he pre- 
sides, has been instrumental in establishing a school of 
Political Science, It went into operation within the past 
two weeks, with a staff of five professors ; its general de- 
sign is to prepare young men for public life, and it has al- 
ready awakened a very considerable interest. As far as 
I have been able to learn, the studies comprise physical 
science, ethnography, the history of literature and philoso- 
phy, political and constitutional history, international and 
constitational law, diplomacy, statistics, together with po- 
litical economy in its widest sense. 

In this new branch of collegiate education students may 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, or on com- 
pleting the full course to the satisfaction of the faculty 
may receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

This new feature in higher education will, at Columbia 
College, have a fair trial. We may indulge the hope that 
it will prove successful, and that we will be justified ‘in 
imitating the example, and that before long Queen's will 
offer a training so desirable to young men who may have 
no intention of following the professions of Divinity, Law 
or Medicine, but who may be contented to serve their 
country in some other calling. Men so trained might 
enter life at first on the farm or in the workshop, or in any 
of the ordinary occupations ; but they would be taught the 
science of thought and trained to express themselves cor- 
rectly on subjects of general importance, and as years pass 
by they would be sought for to fill places of trust, and. to 
lead public opinion and to control public affairs in, the 
councils of the country. 

T shall not dwell on the importance of the other chairs 
suggested. The advantages to be derived from the study 
of philosophy are well known; the science of language 
apatt altogether from the practical study of any one or 
more languages is of profound interest and of vast im- 
portance to the student ; it branches out into various di- 
rections and cpens the way to the consideration of the 
social, moral, intellectual and religious history of man- 
kind and the investigation of the literary monuments of 
different races in various ages. 

I have made special reference fo the study of Greek and 
Latin. Sanskrit, another dead language, is of much great- 
er antiquity ; it is the classic language of India, the elder 
sister of Greek and Latin, and was a spoken language cen- 
turies before the time of Solomon. At the present day 
Sanskrit forms the ground work of the speech of about 
one-sixth part of the population of the globe. 

No language ancient or modern is related to the spoken 
languages of s> large a number of our tellow subjects as 
Sanskrit. To the whole Colonial Empire of which Canada 
forms no insignificant part it must therefore be considered 
ot deep interest. Oriental scholars declare, that “Sanskrit 
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is a language of most wonderful structure,—more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and more ex- 
quisitely retined than either.'"—-That its literature treats of 
astronomy, philosophy, mathematics, medicine, morality, 
law, religion, and nearly every subject. That it is the one 
typical scientific language whose structure is a master-key 
to all languages and whose literature extends in a continu- 
ousline for nearly 3000 years,throwing a flood of light on the 
operation of linguistic laws. 

The youth who displays a marked natural capacity for 
languages, anda taste for the study of antiquities would be 
led by the professors of Oriental languages to a period long 
anterior to the golden days of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and a thousand years before the Homeric age. He would 
sce exhumed from the tomb of time, the thoughts of many 
of the intellectual giants of the old eastern civilization. He 
would have laid before him the text books and moral philo- 
sophy of Confucius. He would listen to the wise discourses 
of Buddha. He would hear the noble appeals of Zoroaster, 
and, carried back by the Vedic Poets nearly 4000 years, he 
would wander with them amid the grand mountains of 
Afghanistan and Cashmere, where the rivers of India are 
cradled. ‘The studentot Sanskrit would revel in theclassic 
literature of one of the most highly endowed branches of 
the human family, and would become acquainted with an- 
cient writings which stand among the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of the human mind. 

While literature, language and history, deal with the 
thoughts and experience of man, if we turn to the physical 
sciences we find that they bring before our mental vision 
the wisdom and power, and the wonderful works of God. 

The student of Geology will have his mind carried into 
the ages that lie far behind us, and see the “ vital mechan- 
ism of perished creations’ buried in great ranges of 
sepulchres ten thousand times more ancient than the ear- 
liest works of human hand or the first thoughts of the human 
mind. He will be privileged dimly to perceive some of the 
grand conceptions of the Great Unseen, and to trace the 
effects of the stupendous forces which were employed 
through countless centuries in shaping and moulding the 
globe. He will be taught to decipher imperishable in- 
scriptions carved by the instruments of time on the mighty 
mountains, and will receive an insight into some of the 
mysterious processes by which the foundations of the earth 
were laid. He will discover in no classic pages thoughts 
so grand as in the book of nature ; he will not find in the 
literature of dead empires anything so sublime as in the 
literature of the rocks. In no mere human history, written 
by ephemeral man, will he find records to be compared 
with the sacred chronicles of the by-past eternity, which 
are engraven on plates of adamant by the Divine hand. 
In no study, ancient or modern, will he seem to approach 
nearer the great omnipotent Author, and learn ‘‘that 
the whole universe is set to music, that if there be a want 
of harmony, the discord is only in man himself.” 

But if any studies are to be placed in a position of more 
importance and to receive more attention than others at 
this university and at every Canadian seat of learning, I 
cannot help feeling that the place of honor should be given 
to the English language and literature, and to those stu- 
dies that will give an insight into things social, political 
and moral; that will enable the student to grasp high and 
broad truths and to deduce correct conclusions from givea 
premises; that will train him to think and express his 
thoughts clearly and elegantly in the mother tongue. The 
English language embraces the literature of every age, 
the triumphs of science of every nation. No language or 
literature was ever so widely diffused. It is spoken more 
or less in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in. Australia and in 
America. The English tongue is heard wherever the 
Ocean spreads, in every meridian, and in every parallel of 
latitude. We are part of the English speaking race whose 





mission seems to be to spread civilization over the globe.. 
and to beat back barbarism in all climes and on all conti- 
nents. The late Professor DeMille claimed for our lan- 
guage ‘'a power of absorbing foreign words which distin- 
guishes it from all others, and makes it capable on this ac-. 
count alone of becoming the dominant speech of the 
world.” Surely this language is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to express all our thoughts which require utterance, 
whether in respect to knowledge, or patriotism, or purity, 
or truth. 

It is proper that I should mention that, in the foregoing 
observations, I have submitted merely my individual opin- 
ions respecting the general character of the work, which, as 
it seems to me, the University is called on to perform. Be- 
ing perfectly new to the office I have been elevated to fill, I 
have had no opportunity of consulting the Council or Se- 
nate; consequently, those bodies can be held in no way 
responsible for the opinions I have ventured to express. 
Being equally a stranger to College work and to education- 
al matters, it is not improbable that those who are familiar 
with them may dissent from my views and may look upon the 
observations which I have been bold enough to make, as 
unwise an | ill-considered. Be that as it may, I cannot 
doubt that my remarks will be accepted as the honest ut- 
terances of an earnest friend of education; and be my im- 
mature ideas right or wrong, I feel assured, from what [, 
know of the gentlemen who compose the governing bodies, 
that they will individually and collectively leave nothing 
undone to place Queen’s in the formest rank as a Univer- 


' sity, and that they will strive to give it a leading position 


in the country as an advanced modern seat of learning. 

It was my purpose to have referred aspecially to the ob- 
jects and pleasures and advantages of a scientific education, 
a topic with which I am perhaps more familiar than the 
subjects I have attempted to discuss ; but as I have already 
trespassed at too great a length on your time and patience, 
I shall conclude with a few words, more particularly in- 
tended for the students, and by thanking you very cordially 
for your kind attention and forbearance. 

As the great aim is to make the young man all that he is 
capable of becoming, the scheme of education embraces 
every process necessary to attain that end. First it is ne- 
cessary to subdue idleness, inattention, indulgence, luxury 
and all the evil tendencies, to root out all the intellectual 
weeds,and remove every hindrance to the propercultivation 
of the garden of the mind. Then comes the process of 
preparing and enriching and refining the mental seed-bed, 
and the sowing ot useful thoughts to germinate in due time, 
and sooner or later to mature and bear generous fruit. 

The characters of men are formed during their youthful 
years, and it is at institutions like this that minds can be 
best prepared and characters best moulded during their 
impressible and plastics state. The position of-a country is 
to be deplored. when it has no good means of educating its 
youth. It is also an unfortunate condition when they are 
compelled to seek for education at foreign universities, 
where they may soon cease to regard their native land with 
patriotic affection, even if they are not led to spend their 
lives and energies under a foreign flag. We may, therefore, 
warmly congratulate Canada that she has Queen's and 
other institutions of learning where her young men may 
obtain mental and moral nourishment of the highest and 
purest grade. 

I cannot too strongly impress upon you—students of 
Queen's University, to value highly the privileges to which 
you are here admitted. The importance of a sound college 
training is very great. True, there are many instances of 
men prospering in life without the benefits which flow from 
it, but these men are very heavily handicapped in the race. 
Occasional success proves nothing; besides, it cannot be 
doubted that if men with capacityand industry have made 
their way in the world against every obstacle without a 


college education, they would have accomplished more, 
and with much greater ease, had they been blessed with all 
the advantages which you will here receive. The education 
of men who have distinguished themselves in any way with- 
out university training has been laboriously and in’ most 
cases imperfectly obtained through private study; and as 
exercise Invariably strengthens the faculties whether phy- 
sical or mental, the very obstacles which they have over- 
come have been of service to them in obtaining any degree 
of cultivation that they may have reached. But, if vou ask 
such men, they will tell you that. their path to success 
would have been infinitely easier, and that they would in all 
probability have occupied a much larger sphere of useful- 
ness to mankind, if circumstances had favored themas they 
are now favoring you. . 

Here you come under the influence of a grateful intel- 
lectual atmosphere. Your training is committed to pro- 
fessors with broad views, sound faith, and moral power of 
the highest order. They will earnestly labor to make you 
wiser and better. They will inspire you with the love of 
truth and imbue your minds with noble thoughts, loyal 
sentiments, and patriotic aspirations. You may well ap- 
preciate your high privileges and. the prospects that are 
open to vou. 

The graduates and alumni have been good enough to 
place me on the highest pinnacle of the University, and no 
persen could be more deeply sensible of the honor and 
dignity of the office than Lam ; yet, if it. were possible, I 
would willingly exchange it for yours. I trust. that you 
will believe that I would gladly give up the exalted posi- 
tion of Chancellor to take that of the youngest beardless 
freshman among you, with youth and health and hope on 
his side, and all the world before him. 

An institution like this is a point where the learning of 
the philosophers of all ages and of all countries is brought 
into a focus, for the student to receive the golden rays of 
knowledge. The professors are here to guide and direct, 
so that the light may shine on each individual mind. They 
will be animated by the desire to promote enquiry, to 
prompt investigation, to train and expand the mental 
faculties ; but much must be done by the student himself. 
His powers can only be developed by practice, and their 
growth depends to a very large extent on the exercise 
which he gives them. Self-exertion is the grand instru- 
ment by which culture can be effected, and there can be 
no progress made without it. Tu discipline and to train 
are the work of the professor; application and _self-exer- 
tion are the work of the student, and these are absolutely 
essential if any benefit is to be derived from attendance at 
College. 

Let me advise you, students, not to throw away nor ne- 
glect your grand opportunities. Do not trifle with your 
precious college days. You may not all win prizes or at- 
tract attention at examinations. The race is not always to 
the swift. Do not be discouraged if your: morning star 
does not shine brightly. The shining may come later on 
in the day. Bring to bear on your work earnestness of 
purpose, self-reliance, perseverance, sobriety of speech 
and of behaviour, and you will be certain to vanquish 
every difficulty. Be determined to spend your college 
days to some purpose, and yon will surely carry with you 
into the world treasures which no thief can steal, and a 
fortune which no adversity can take from you. You will 
be the indisputable owner of stores of thought and of hap- 
piness for all the days of your life. You will be the pos- 
sessor of a trained and cultivated intellect,ready to do hon- 
our to the highest or the humbtlest calling, and be able to 
leave your race and the world better than you found them. 

I trust and believe that (Jueen's University will, year by 
year, furnish its full share of educated men for all the 
varieties of occupation to be found in a new country, 
whether on the farm or in the forum, in the pulpit or the 
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press. [ am encouraged to hope that the graduates of 
Queen's, possibly some of thase young men who now hear 
me, will, in after years, distinguish themselves in various 
Ways, perhaps in the well-trodden walks of literature or 
In some undiscovered paths of science, in the fields of com- 
merce or of industry, on the Bench or at the Bar, or in 
that noble profession wiich will be open as long as we 
have disease, or in that still nobler profession which will 
be open-as long as we have sin. 

It may be that succeeding generations may be able to 
point to the names of illustrious sons of Queen's in the 
biographies of statesmen and of poets, of patriots and of 
philosophers, and their renown may, in course of time, 
make this new hall historic. ‘The fair fame of ths Univer- 
sity must, however, depend on the students who shall an- 
nually assemble within these walls, and mainly on their 
determination to become learned and wise men, They 
must bear in mind that there is no royal road to learning ; 
that there is but one pathway to thorough knowledge, that 
of fabor and toil, A) modern philosopher says that ‘a 
certain quantity of work is necessary to produce a certain 
quantity of any kind of good whatever. Lf you want food 
you must toil for it; if pleasure yon must toil for it: and 
if knowledge you must toil for it. An ancient wise king 
tells us that © Wisdom is the principal thing. therefore get 
wisdom.” Aliving and gifted statesman, recently our 
Sovereign's Prime Minister, says, Knowledge is like the 
mystic ladder in the Patriarch's dreams, and great auth- 
ors who have held the chain of science and philosophy, of 
poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending and descend- 
ing the sacred scale and maintaining, as it were, the com- 
munication between man and Heaven,” 





AN OFFERING OF SONG. 


(Dedicated to the Very Principal and the new Chancellor. ; 


Lay down the trowel, the hammer and rule, 
Rest the workman and cease the tool, 

For, fair as an embodied dream, 

The stately walls in the moonlight gleam, 
Or, touched by the liquid golden light 

Of the warm October sun, 

They seem to smile on our gladdened sight, 
As we heartily sav ‘Well done !' 


I’air and noble, yet not alone 

In the outward beauty of form and stone, 

They are touched bya radiance more softly bright 
Than ever shone from earthly light— 

The quenchless light of a noble past 

That can never fade or die, 

For —long as the soul itself—shall last 

That light in the purer sky. 


Not alone the good right hand 

Of workman and master wrought and planned, 
Things more precious than marble and gold 
To our inner vision its walls enfold, 

Earnest purpose and noble thought 

Struggle and toil of the sainted dead, 

In living stones its walls are wrought 

And itr sure foundation laid. 


Child of a thousand hopes and fears, 

Linking the present with by past years, 

A noble heritage, nobly won 

‘Mid darkness and pain in days by-gone. 

May her future be bright as the autumn light 
That shines on her walls to-day, 

Darkness of sorrow and clouds of night 
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Esto perpetua ! may she be 

A light to the ages yet to be, 

In our country’s future, a waxing star 
Sending her stream of light afar, 
Guiding her sons to all high emprise 
Waking high impulse and. noble aim 
In making a nation truly wise 

Be her enduring fame! 





The tollowiag, composed by J.B. McLaren, M.A., Sinith’s 
Falls, an ex-Editor of this paper, was sung by the Glee Club 
at the Concert on Monday evening : 


Alma Mater we greet thee our nourishing mother, 

Thy sons all adore thee and love one another ; 

Thy way has been weary, dark clouds have been o'er thee, 
But bright beams the future that opens before thee. 


And tho’ in that future new dangers assail thee, 

be strong in the faith that thy son's ne'er shall fail thee— 
For dear to our hearts, dear old Queen's is thy glory; 
Our pulses beat high when we think of thy story. 


Look joyfully onward thy future is golden, 
Yet dearest to us are the days of the olden ; 
Our hearts all are thine for whatever befalls thee, 
But ‘tis for thy past that we love and adore thee. 


Now join every voice in a soul-stirring chorus, 

To honor the true men who've labored before us, 
Long life to old Queen's then, with all her old graces, 
And long live her children to echo her praises. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
PPE passmen are as follows in order of merit: 
HG, PF. ee A. Gandier, V. Hooper, King- 
ston Col. Inst., C. J, Cameron, Latin School, Boston; ©. 
A. Scott, private tuition ; J. Connell, Dundas High School ; 
D. W. Stewart, Renfrew High School; R. J. McLennan, 
Lindsay High Schol; J. Kennedy, Pembroke High School ; 
H. Halliday, Renfrew High School; J. Cooke, Kingston Col. 
Institute; |]. P. McNaughton, Hamilton Col. Institute: H. 
M. McCuaig, Kingston Col. Institute ; A, McLaughlan, To- 
ronto Col. Institute; FE. 1. Lake, Picton High School ; J. 
Shannon, Kingston Col, Institute; 4°. J. Macdonnell, Tri- 
nity Col, School, Port Hope; T.G. Marquis, Chatham, N.B., 
Grammar School; Louts Perrin, aay High School ; 
TY. Bertram, Dundas High School; ‘P. H. McGuirl, Kings- 
ton Col. Institute. 

Greek--—Messrs, Cameron, ganna Henderson, McLen- 
nan, Connell, Stewart, Cooke, Halliday, McLaughlin and 
Hooper (equal), McNaughton, McCuaig, Shannon, Verrin, 
Kennedy, Macdonnell, Scott, Bertram, Lake, McGuire. 

Mathematics—Gandier, McLennan, Stewart, Halliday, 
Connell and Henderson (equal), Hooper, MceGuirl, Chown, 
and Cook (equal), Kennedy, McCuaig and Perrin (equal). 
Varrell, Mclaughlin. McNaughton, Shannon, Macdonnell, 
Cameron and Dunning. 

English—Gandier, Henderson, Hooper, Cooke, Connell, 
Stewart, Shannon, Perrin, Macdonnell, McCuaig, Chown, 
Scott, McNaughton, Marquis, Halliday, McGuirl, Herald, 
McRossie, Gordon, Bertram, Dunning, Cameron, McLaugh- 
lan and Farrell. 

In the pass examinations the following students were 
successful : 

Junior Latin—M. Campbell and L. Ross. 

Junior Mathematics—J. S. Skinner, 

Senior Mathematics—J. Moore. 

Natural Philosophy—D. Forrest. 

Rhetoric and English Literature—I’. J. Bamford and H. 
Shibley. 

Honorsin Rhetoric and English Literature—D.McTavish. 


Latin 
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Logic and Metaphysics—P. 1°. Langill. 

Senior Mathematics and Logie ohn Hay. 

Ethics—J. Downing, 

Chemistry—J. Newlands. 

The scholarships for competition have been awarded as 
follows : 

A. Gandier receives the Gunn scholarship of $100, with 
honor of Watkins and Rankin scholarships, and Leitch (1) 
memorial. 

G. F. Henderson takes the Mackerras memorial, $roo, 
and the Tassie prize, 825, goes to C. J. Curren. 

V. Hooper takes the Watkins scholarship, 
honor of the Mowat scholarship. 

H. Halliday enjovs the Macnab and Horton scholarships, 
$50. 

R. J. McLennan is winner of the Leitch Memorial No.1, 
#57. 

D.W. Stewart received the Mowat scholarship, $50. 

Louis Perrin successful took the Rankin scholarship, $55 

Vhere will be a second matriculation examination a 
Christmas, but this examination will not determine rank or 
scholarships. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICE, 


‘he JOURNAL hearuly consratulates the Students that the 
good custom enjoined im the ancient statutes of Queen's, of 
Sunday service, With sermons appropriate to a G niversity 
audience =bas peen revived. Cp to date the University 
preachers dave teen, the Moderator, Dr. Nelles, Vresident 
Sheraton, andthe Principal. ‘T he following eminent divines, 
most of them graduates of Queen's, come next: Rev.G. M. 
Milligan, Yoronto; Rev. Mr. Doucet, Montreal; Rev. 
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Principal Cavan, of Wnox College; Rev. Dr. Mackay, For- 
mosa; Rev. D. M.Gordon, Ottawa; Rev. Dr. Stevenson, 


Montreal; Kev. D. J. Macdonneli, Toronto, All these, the 
last excepted, come prior to the Christmas holidays. ‘The 
list of those who preach subsequently will be given when 
it is made up. The fact that students act as ushers, take 
up the offertory, constitute the choir, and attend in force 
abundantly prove what we have always maintained, that 
there has been and is a strong and general desire for such 
aservice. The choir is a good one and is fortunate in its 
leader; while the acoustic excellence of the new Convoca- 
tion Hall makes it worth while to play and sing well. 


FRESHWOMEN. 

We were standing in the Hall on Wednesday waiting 
for something to turn up for incorporation in this issue, 
when the door of the ante-room over the entrance, opened 
and on it came -—we can't help it if our readers do not be- 
lieve us; but we assure them on the word of an editor 
that it is a fact-—a flock of a--a-—-a—freshwomen, I sup- 
pose we must call them. We were utterly dumbfounded. 
Where in the name of Minerva did they come from? But 
before we had recovered our normal equaninuty they came 
up and asked the locality of a certain class-room. We 
blushed and pointed vacantly down the corridor and then 
vanished. We have now completely recovered from the 
shock, and extend to the voung ladies our most cordial 
welcome, and hope that they are only the first instalment 
of a large number yet to come. The more the merrier. 


GovERNor- GENERAL'S Prize. ~This valuable p prize is to 
be given to the student of the Graduating Classin Arts who 
has the highest average of marks in three subjects, (Pass 
and Honour) at the “final” in the spring. .It 1s expected 
that for this prize there will be a good deal of competition. 

Number of Students in actual attendance on Classes in 
Arts:—Last year the number was roo; this year it has 
risen to 150. Evidently, the new buildings were not put 
up a day too soon. 
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HE Senate have kindly ncieed the old. 
Convocation Hall at the disposal of 
‘the students for the purposes of a gymna- 
sium. The Alma Mater Society has at- 
tempted to further this object, but with 
rather indifferent success. A few among the 
students support the project warmly, but 
from many it meets with but a half-hearted 
response. This should not be, and would 
not ifthe lukewarm appreciated the benefits 
which would accrue to them from a_ liberal 
patronage of this scheme. No classes in 
life so much require systematic exercise as 
those represented in college—the youth and 
the student. To the former regular exercise 
is necessary for the symmetrical develop- 
ment of a sound physique ; to the latter it is 
requisite to ward off the injurious results of 
his sedentary pursuits. Let us see that 
there is public spirit enough among the stu- 
dents to place so important an adjunct of 
college life on a satisfactory footing. 





N agitation is on bot i ‘he’ Incorpora- 
tion ofa University Volunteer Com- 
Ina city with so martial a record as 
Kingston, the wonder is that the idea was 
not broached long ago. Apart from the ad- 
vatitages which the scheme offers, asa scape- 
ment for the effusive loyalty of young Cana- 
da, great benefit would accrue to the 
physique of the students who participate. 
The preliminary “setting up” drill would go 
far to counteract that unhealthy stooping 
habit begotten of the posture assumed by 
students when reading. Then, a knowledge 
of the advanced drill would enable these 
citizen soldiers to pour out their blood in a 
more scientific manner, should their country 
call them to the field. Leaving out of ac- 
count the theologues, whose calling forbids 
them bearing arms, we have about two hun- 
dred students. Out of this number two 
companies, of fifty each, might be readily 
formed. They could be affiliated with the 
14th Battalion and have at their disposal 
the two unused armories belonging to that 
corps. We trust the students will carry 
this scheme to a successful consummation. 


AS 


pany. 


I. heartily approve of the Principal's 
action in instituting a course of 
University sermons. They will prove valu- 
able to all students in attendance, but espec- 
ially to those whose peculiar province it will 
be, in after life, to investigate and expound 
theological truth. Itis the design of the 
Principal, as expressed by himself, that these 
discourses shall treat of the “root questions 
of thought” which are now engrossing at- 
tention. No more opportune proposal than 
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this, could be made by the head of an edu- 
cational institution. Almost every periodi- 
cal that issues from the press discusses with 
zest the absorbing themes of religious be- 
lief and human destiny. Even the daily 
newspapers are beginning to give a column 
a week to such subjects. The views thus 
promulgated are not always in accord with 
evatigelical truth. 
with mind many old things are passing 
away; many are being modelled anew. In 
such an intellectual crisis, a University 
should exercise a commanding influence. It 
is one of the nobler functions of a seat of 
learning to impress itself on current thought ; 
to raise its protest against the spread of 
erroneous views on topics of such moment. 

The continuance of these sermons will de- 

pend upon the interest shown by the stu- 
es - we trust they will not fail from lack 
of support in that quarter. 





T last the Medical College for Women 

at Kingston is wn fait accompli. Dur- 

ing the summer months lectures were de- 
livered, in the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, to lady students. The at- 


tendance, as might have been anticipated for 


the first session, was small, numbering only 
four ; but the work done has, we are in- 
formed, been excellent. We hope that the 
medical Professors will not, as is rumored, 
be deterred from continuing the experiment 
by the smallness of the first class. 

It will be within the recollection of many 
that more than one graduating class of 
Queen’s has been smaller than this, and that, 
too, after the college had been in existence 
for several years. It is, we know, asking 
much of the medical Professors, to expect 
them to assume this additional labor with 
only a trifling remuneration, at a season 
when they require the greatest possible re- 
laxation. But it is very desirable that a 
further trial should be given this experiment. 


In this attrition of mind ; 
; seems to us a forcible reason for throwing 


, pitiable dependence. 








i 

It is watched with interest by many who are 
hopeful of its ultimate success. The opinion 
prevails widely that new avenues for earn- 
ing a livelihood should be opened up to 
women. They have been too long restrict- 
ed to the dire alternative of marriage or a 
Woman’s undeniable 
inferiority to man in physical power, a stock 
argument of objectors to the new departure, 


down the barriers which exclude her from 
avocations requiring the exercise of mind 
rather than muscle, of patient endurance 
rather than great strength. 

Owing to the disabilities under 
which woman at present labors, much in- 
tellectual power lies dormant and is lost to 
the community. If the range of her em- 
ployments were extended, and she were en- 
abled to bring carefully trained and cultured 
faculties to bear upon the problems, social 
and scientific, which require solution, we 
are assured that the progress of mankind, in 
those directions, would be accelerated. It 
is with pleasure that we note this attempt 
by the Royal College to rectify the errors of 
a conventional past ; and we trust that suc- 
cess may attend its efforts. Reactionary 
grumblers may rest assured, that the touch- 


social 


-stone of public competition will soon reveal 


woman’s alleged inaptitude for the practice 


of medicine. 
\ E regret that, in our last issue, by 
some accidental oversight, a whole 
line was omitted from one of the poems read 
by the Principal at the close of the dedi- 
cation service in Convocation Hall on Oct. 
t7th. As he then stated, the authorship, as 
well as the merits of the poein, entitled it to 
a place in the proceedings of the day. It 
was written by the daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Machar, Second Principal of Queen’s ; 
a man whose varied, faithful, self-denying 
and gratuitous services as Trustee, Profes- 
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sor and Principal, through critical periods in 
the history of the University, deserved 
special recognition at an epoch, suchas that 
to which our last number was devoted. A 
place for Dr. Machar’s memorial tree in 
“The Founder’s Avenue” has been selected, 
but we think that the services of such a man 
should be commemorated by something more 
special than a tree or even a portrait in Con- 
vocation Hall. We can suggest no better 
way of linking the memories of Founders 
and Benefactors with the everlasting youth 
of a University than by the endowment of 
memorial scholarships, such as we already 
have in the Mowat, MacKerras, Watkins, 
Leitch, McIntyre, Buchan, Dow, Spence, and 
otherscholarships, that surround thosenames 
with a halo of honour in the estimation of 
successive generations of students. There 
certainly should be a Dr. Machar Scholar- 
ship in Queen’s College. 





FACULTY OF LAW. 


NY graduate in Arts in Queen’s Uni- 
i versity, who is also a Barrister-at-Law, 
will be admitted to the degree of LL.B., 
upon passing an examination on the follow- 
ing subjects : 

Taswell Longmead’s English Constitu- 
tional History; May’s Constitutional His- 
tory; Russell on Crimes; Justinian’s Insti- 
tutes, (Sander’s edition); Tomkins and Jenc- 
ken’s Compendium of Roman Law; Wheaton’s 
International Law; Pollock on Contracts; 
Underhill on Torts; Dart’s Vendor’s and 
Purchasers; Snell’s Principles of Equity; 
Taylor’s Equity Jurisprudence; Thaine’s 
Ancient Law. 

Candidates are required to send notice to 
the Registrar of their intention to attend this 
examination by the 2oth day of March. 

The examination will take place on the 
22nd April next. 

By order of the Faculty. 
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** We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 





ae Faculty of Law just established in connection 
with this University is now in full blast. The 
efforts of which its organization has been the result are 
worthy the cause, and much credit is due those gentlemen 
who have been most active in the undertaking. The 
Faculty is, we are sorry to say, deficient in one particular, 
namely, in endowments of scholarships and professor- 
ships ; hence the necessity of recognizing those efforts by 
tangible assistance, That an endowment is necessary 
is admitted on all sides, and although an appeal 
for the endowment of the latter might be premature at 
present we may reasonably expect that scholarships will 
immediately be founded in this Faculty. Every one who 
intends entering Queen's and those present undergradu- 
ates who have in view the legal profession will certainly 
appreciate this new means of qualifying themselves for 
their future calling. Although the fees in this Faculty are 
as reasonable as can be expected under the circumstances 
to which we have called attention, i.¢, no endownents, 
still the course is not within the reach of many who de- 
sire to become students. At all events it is much more 
expensive than the Faculty of Arts, as will be seen by 
comparison. In the first place, the Arts student seldom 
pays fees, availing himself through friends of one of the 
many endowment nominations to a free course in this 
Faculty. Secondly, scholarships and prizes amounting to 
no less a sum than $1,595 together with five eold and 
three silver medals are awarded annually in this Faculty. 
Thirdly, the text books required are quite within the reach 
of all students, Moreover, the subjects for which these text 
books are required, being non-professional, can be and are 
disposed of (at little less than cost) by the student after com- 
pleting his course of study in the particular branches for 
which these books were required. On the other hahd the 
law student must in all cases pay fees, there being no nominas 
tionsin the Faculty at present. Secondly, there are noschol- 
arships and but one prize of only $25 awarded on the Ma- 
triculation Examination, having been presented by G. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Esq.,Q.C. Thirdly, the law text books are very 
expensive as well as extensive, and being professional can- 
not be spared by the student, who will require them 
throughout his college course and professional career. 


The results of awarding scholarships are both beneficial 
to the student as an incentive to diligent application, and 
an assistance with which to pursue his studies, and an 
encouragement to the professor who finds in this case 
more attentive and earnest students and greater progress 
in the subjects for which the award ismade. When a prize is 
at stake the otherwise dull does not desire to “ just pass," 
or ‘scrape through,” is replaced by that of heading the 
list. Dormant ambitions are evolved and new ones en- 
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gendered, fresh life and vigor are infused into students 
who then see something tangible to reward their efforts, 
while the efforts of professors are crowned with success. 
We think, moreover, that of the $652 awarded annually 
as scholarships at the Arts Matriculation Examination, at 
least $200 might, with all propriety and justice, be trans- 
ferred by the founders to the Faculty of Law. We have 
every reason to believe, in fact we know that heretofore 
many students have passed Queen's to attend McGill and 
Toronto Universities, simply because the latter two 
possessed law faculties which Queen's did not. Now, 
however, this deficiency has been supplied and it remains 
with the friends of Queen's University generally and of 
the law faculty in particular, to come loyally to the front 
and support and maintain this truly great and incalcula- 
bly beneficial addition to the University. It remains with 
them to say whether or not Queen's shall continue on a 
footing to compete for students with McGill and Toronto, 
We expect to hear soon of some of the many affluent 


friends of Queen’s making a move in this direction. Who | 


will take the initiative for a scholarship ? Don't all speak 
at once. 





; HEN Principal Grant in a stirring speech at the Alma 

Mater Society, suggested the formation of a com- 
pany, which would be composed of under-graduates of the 
University, in connection with the local volunteer Batta- 
lion, we believe there was no one in the meeting who did 
not jump at the suggestion as an exceedingly good one. 
Not that such an idea is anew one, for it has several times 
been advocated privately by such students as had held posi- 
tionsin their own local volunteer corps. But any adherents 
of the project, either from lack of self-confidence or lack of 
energy, never went farther than working privately, and as 
might be expected the affair fell through. But the project 
is undoubtedly a good one, and we fancy that the sugges- 
tion, coming from the head of the University, is all that is 
needed to set the project moving towards its successful 
accomplishments. A company must consist, we believe, 
of forty-two non-commissioned officers and men, besides a 
Captain and Lieutenant. These latter would probably be 
Alumni, residing in the city, in order that they might not 
be so frequently changed as they would have to be if 
chosen from the students. We believe we are safe in say- 
ing that forty-two students can be found each season who 
will be glad to have the opportunity of obtaining such an 
excellent training as will be afforded by this means. There 
can be no doubt about that, military exercise is one of the 
very best of things for those in sedentary life. Students 
especially are apt to acquire a habitual stoop on account 
of bending over their work. The shoulders become round 
and the chest is weakened. Bya course in military instruc- 


tion these evils and a necessary tendency towards lung . 


diseases are obviated and a better physique acquired. The 
expense of such instruction is we believe, zi/, as the Militia 
Department will furnish an instructor and equipment, and 





the Drill Shed—College property-—can be used for drilling 
purposes. If a company were formed we have no hesitation 
in saying that in course of time it would undoubtedly be 
the crack Company of the Battalion. The Prince of Wales 
Own Rifles have always held a front rank in the Province 
of Ontaric. But the corps is composed of business men, 
who have but little time for voluntary drill, and it is no 
disparagement to them tosay, that a company of young 
and vigorous men, as the men in Queen's certainly are, 
with plenty of time at their disposal, and the necessary 
esprit de corps will undoubtedly take the lead. 





LIBERALITY TO COLLEGES IN CANADA. 


HE tide of liberality to Colleges, which has been flow- 
ing so strongly in the United States for the past twenty 
or thirty years, seems to have commenced its golden flow 
in Canada. Now that it has commenced, we expect that 
it will rise higher and higher, until we shall be able to 
point to as signal proofs of individual beneficence within 
the Dominion, in proportion to our wealth, as our neigh- 
bours in the Republic point to with pride and hope. Pre- 
vious to their great war they did little for Colleges, except to 
manifest extraordinary zeal in multiplying the number of 
them. Harvard and Yale had poor buildings and scanty 
endowments. The buildings of Yale are poor enough still, 
though its endowments have increased enormously. John 
Hopkins had not founded his University, nor Ezra Cornell 
his. When Princeton celebrated its Centenary, the Univer- 
sity buildings were no better than those of Queen's two 
years ago, and the endowments were very little better than 
ours. But the war. made the United States a people. It 
developed an historic consciousness in them. It made 
them feel that man does not live by bread alone. From 
that day, the men of wealth and the men of thought began 
to act under anew inspiration. They felt that the true way 
to insure the grandeur and the highest prosperity of their 
country was by making their Colleges real centres of intel- 
lectual and moral:force, and that this could only be done 
by equipping them in the most therough and approved fash- 
ion. Even the ambitious men, the men anxious to hand 
down their names to posterity, saw that this could be done 
best by endowing achair, building a gymnasium, or memo- 
rial hall, or in some other way linking their names with 
institutions that would be the most potent factors in mould- 
ing the nation’s life. 

That the same spirit is beginning to animate Canadians 
is one of the most hopeful signs that we are rising above 
the pettiness of selfish aims or the parish spirit of a narrow 
provincialism. It shows that our men of wealth are be- 
ginning to have faith in the future of the country. We had 
no symptoms of this kind to chronicle till within the last 
few years. McGill left his property to found a Ccllege, 
but for half a century the rich Montrealers hardly stretched 
forth their little fingers to forward his work. A Scottish 
nobleman founded a College in Halifax, but not one of the 
rich Haligonians seemed to care whether it lived or died 





and thesole aim of the City Council seemed to be to steal the 
bit of land connected with it, by a series of filibustering opera- 
tions which it would be diflicult to parallel trom the annals 
of any other cityor country. Almost the first important 
indication given by Canadians that they cared for Colleges 
was the response made in 1869 and 1870 to the appeal of 
Principal Snodgrass and Prof. Mackerras for $100,000. 
Within the last two years we have had, however, instances 
ot individual beneficence that would do honour to any 
country. George Munro, a warm hearted patriotic Nova 
Scotian, has founded two Chairs in Dalhousie, at a cost of 
$90,000, and has promised bursaries that will represent a 
further amount of at least $40,000. If this does not stir some 
of the Haligonians to go and do likewise, they must be 
dead in soul as door nails. Veter Redpath, who in former 
years did much for McGill, is now building for ita Museum, 
at a cost of $80,000. Mr. McMaster is building in Toronto 
a Theological College for the Baptists, at a cost of some- 
thing like $100,000. And last week Mr. D. Morrice an- 
nounced his intention of building a Convocation Hall, 
Library and Dormitories in connection with the Montreal 
Presbyterian Theological College, at a cost of about $50,- 
ooo, His exainple is stimulating others; and it is expected 
that a second gentleman will soon endow one of the two 
Chairs now in the College, and that still another donor 
may endow an additional Chair. Well done, one and all. 
As yet, Queen's can point tono one who has given to either 
its Building or Endowment or Equipment Fund on any- 
thing like such a scale. The largest contributors have as 
yet not gone beyond the comparatively modest figure of 
$5,000. The largest legacy was left by the late Robert 
Sutherland, the only coloure:| graduate of the University. 
Pity that we had not a few more gentlemen of colour! But 
we believe that there is a good time coming. Who will 
come forward with the twelve or fifteen thousand dollars of 
additional subscriptions needed for the Building ? 
will give to the Divinity Hall the third Professorship that 
has been asked for so long? Who will honour himself for 
ever, by honouring one--the like of whom we shall never 
see again-—John Mackerras—by founding the Mackerras 
Chair of Classics ?- Queen's has friends wealthy and liberal 
and zealous enough to do all that we have mentioned, and we 
have mentioned only immediate necessities that we are sure 
press with crushing weight on the men entrusted with 
its administration. 
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FOOT BALL. 
YPYHE annual meeting of the Queen's College Foot Ball 
Club was held on Friday, 22nd October. The _fol- 

Iswing are the gentlemen elected as officers for the pre- 
sent session : 

Hon. President-——-S. Woods, Esq., M.A. 

Captain--John Young. , 

Sec.-Treas.— Walter S. Dyde. 

Executive Committee — Messrs. 
Young, Anderson and Henderson. 


Hutcheson, H. E. 
The meeting was well attended and the enthusiasm dis- 
played augurs well for the future prosperity of the Foot 
Ball Club. , 
The Journat, which has always taken a friendly in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Club, continues to do so, 
and wishes the Association every success. 


Who, 
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Q. Cc. ¥. MLC. A, 
YPIHE first business meeting of this Association since the 


opening of the new College, was held in the Classi- 
cal class-rvom on Saturday, Nov. 23rd. Although the 
weather was anything but pleasant, there was a large at- 
tendance of the older students as well as a good display 
of the fresh element. Inthe absence of the President, 
Mr. L. Thom, Mr. J. Sommerville, Vice-President, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

From the interest taken in the meeting it is evident that 
the earnest spirit displayed by this Association last session 
has not been lessened, but greatly increased by the sum- 
mer’s separation of its members. It is the intention of 
the members of the Society to resume the work they were 
engaged in last vear, as well as to start some four or five 
other meetings throughout the obscure streets and lanes 
of the city. Much can and, no doubt, will be done to 
keep alive that spiritual interest which 1s apt to grow luke 
warm and even cold, when deeply engaged in secular 
studies. The next business meeting will be held in Di- 
vinity Hall on Saturday, 6th Dec., when some twenty new 
members will be added to the list and arrangements made 
to receive Mr. 1.. Wishard, the College Secretary, on his 
annual visit, 


READING ROOM, 

MELTING, called by the Registrar of Queen's College, 
42 for the election of curators, was held in the Reading 
Room on Monday, Nov. 8th. Several efficient men were 
nominated, but after the deciding votes were taken it was 
found that the officers for this session were as follows, viz.: 
L. Thom, Divinity Hall; B. Davis, ‘81; J. Hay, 82; D. E. 
Mundell, °S3, and Bertram, ‘84. From the interest taken 
in the meeting and the careful selection of officers, it is 
evident that a change is unanimously desired in the order 
and discipline, from what was usual in our old building. 
Instead of a room for jostling, shouting, singing, putting 
stray dogs in stoves, shoving fresh-men through pigeon 
holes, arguing on politics with John, we all desire peace and 
quietness so that we may peruse the leading paperg and 
journals with some satisfaction. The few minutes before 
lectures is the only time many students have access to the 
leading daily papers, and since we have such a comfort- 
able room and such an ample supply of papers and lead- 
ing journals, let us improve the few precious moments, It 
is also expected that those who use the obnoxious weed, 
and those who fancy that spitting is one of the accomplish- 
ments of gentlemen, will make use of the handsome spitoons 
which the College authorities have seen fit to ornament the 
floor with. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
TYNHE principal business transacted last Saturday was the 
nomination of officers for the ensuing year. Mr. R. 
Shaw, B.A, Barrister, occupied the chair, in the absence 
of the President. 
“Mr. Donald McIntyre, L.A., was re-elected President, 
without opposition." Mr. McIntyre’s conduct in the chair 
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has been all that could be desired, and his being again 
elected by acclamation is an evidence of his popularity. 

For non-resident Vice-President, Messrs. Daly and 
Briden were nominated. Both these gentlemen are gradu- 
ates of '80, and either would be an excellent choice. But 
we opine that in nominating such recent additions to the 
Alumni, the spirit of the constitution has not been fulfilled. 
The object of the office is to keep up the interest of gradu- 
ates in the Society and to bring them into closer connection 
with the Alma Mater. That graduates of three or four 
years standing should have lost their interest is absurd. 
This moreover is the only means by which we can honour 
our graduates who have attained distinction in public life, 
and by which we can show them that we have not lost sight 
of their successes. So it is to be hoped that this is the 
last time that the many distinguished graduates of Queen's 
will be passed over in favour of men, no matter how popu- 
lar they may be, who have just left the class rooms. The 
contest for Vice Presidents is invariably a hot one, and this 
year will be no exception. Messrs. Davis and Shibley, cf 
’8r, have been in the field for two or three weeks, and ata 
meeting of medical students, Mr. W. J. Gibson, B.A., was 
nominated to represent their interests. An election dodge 
resorted to on Saturday, was the nominating, besides the 
bona fide candidates, of two popular men who would be 
likely to split the Arts vote. These were Messrs. Joseph 
Anderson and John Chisholm, Mr. Anderson rose indig- 
nantly to object to his being nominated without his per- 
mission. He was ruled out of order and on his resisting 
great hub bubensued; on some degree of quiet being restor- 
ed, the Chairman called for nomination for Secretary. Mr. 
H, B. Rathbun was elected to the office by acclamation. 

Messrs. Pratt and Grant, of ’83, run for Treasurer. 
Those nominated for the Ex.Com. were: H.C. Fowler, J. 
Young, J. Betts, J. Hamilton, B.A., Daly, Shortt, Cameron, 
McLaughlin, Shaw, B.A., and McGurn. 

For Critic—that enviable position — Messrs. W. E. D’Ar- 
gent, 81, and D. McTavish, '81, are candidates. There 
being no more nominations, Mr. Anderson again rose and 
strenuously protested against the injustice of the ruling of 
the Chair, that his name could not be withdrawn from the 
list of candidates. On a vote being taken Mr. Shaw's 
ruling was quashed. This will form a precedent which 
will prevent trouble in future. The Society then adjourned 
and the meeting was transformed into a meeting to hear 
addresses from the candidates, Mr. John Hay in the chair. 
We would advise that in future all nominations be made 
without speaking, and that if there need be any glorification 
or denunciation of the candidates that such take place at a 
separate meeting. 





CONCURSUS INIQUITATIS. 


EARING that a date had been decided on for the 

first sitting this year of this time-honored institu- 

tion, and learning the place of meeting, your reporter 
wended his way to the appointed rendezvous. On reach- 
ing his destination he immediately perceived by the looks 





of awe and reverence depicted on the countenances of the 
large number of students there assembled, that some event 
of importance was about to take place. Shortly after- 
wards his Lordship, the Chief Justice, entered and took 
his seat amid breathless silence. In solemn accents he 
informed the meeting that they were assembled there that 
evening on a very sad mission, namely for the purpose of 
trying a fellow-student for many grievous crimes. He 
enjoined the audience to keep perfect order, otherwise it 
would be his painful duty to subject any disorderly indi- 
vidual toa fine. The High Sheriff who was a very at- 
tractive feature in the proceedings, having listened mean- 
while with great admiration to this able address, proceed- 


ed at the close to fine some unhappy youth, in the body 
of the Court, for undue levity, for which offence he him- 
self was immediately fined by the Chief Justice. His 
Lordship then commanded that the prisoner be brought 
forward. On his entrance a low murmur of pity and con- 
sideration for his innocent appearance ran through the 
spectators. This was promptly checked by the High 
Sheriff, who in his ardor forgot his previous mistake, and 
proceeded to fine some members of the Court. A. slight 
smile being perceptible on the dignified countenance of 
the judge at this unremitting zeal. The Sheriff now saw 
a brilliant opportunity of distinguishing himself and fined 
the yupGe for levity, drawing down a denunciation, coup- 
led with a fine, upon his own unhappy head, which un- 
fortunate circumstance drew tears to the eyes of the 
audience. The clerk of the court then read the indict- 
ment against the prisoner, who seemed to have a due 
sense of his misconduct. The charges against him sub- 
stantially were: That he had been guilty of insolence to 
fellow-students, and also of showing an undue preference 
for ladies' society. Various witnesses were called, and 
grand were the bursts of eloquence from opposing Coun- 
sel, The address of the Junior Counsel for the Crown 
was particularly admired. His sentences were majestic, 
his voice and gesture admirable, his language classical in 
the extreme, and the address throughout was stud- 
ded with effective quotations. This speech had a great 
effect on the jury, which was not dispelled during the 
remainder of the evening,—for they, after being closeted for 
a short time, brought in averdict of ‘guilty, in the first 
degree,” upon which the prisoner was ordered to stand 
up,—and his Lordship, in sad and sorrowful, yet digni- 
fied tones, addressed him. uring his Lordship's 
admonition, the prisoner was visibly effected, his tears 
flowing freely, and there was not a dry eye in the Court 
when sentence was passed upon him, the penalty imposed 
being a fine of twenty-five cents, which was promptly paid, 
The chief incidents of the evening were the insane attempts 
of one individual to swallow his hat, and the equally 
foolhardy efforts of another, to perform the same feat with 
his handkerchief. After the Court had adjourned we left, 
with the impression on our minds, and the feeling in our 
hearts, that never was there such a medium for the incul- 
cation of lofty principles of justice and virtue as the 
concursus iniquitatis, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICE, 
(BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


ee following is a summary of the very interesting ser- 
mon delivered by the Rev. Mr, Milligan, of Toronto, 
in connection with the Sunday afternoon service in Convo- 
cation Hail. . 

The Rev. gentleman took for his text the words, ‘ Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit the earth. —St. Mat. V. 
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5. There is order in the spiritual, as well as in the material 
world. All things in the spiritual world are connected to- 
gether and depend upon each other as much as in the 
other; and in both whatever we sow that also shall we 
reap. We also notice aconnection between the sermon on 
the Mount and the beatitudes which introduce it. Man 
must acknowledge this fact, that meekness is necessary for 
him who shall inherit the earth. We might think that the 
promise ofinheriting the earth would be made to those who 
attend diligently to their worldly affairs ; but man’s mind is 
very different from that of God ; and we will always see that 
God's ways are best in the end. The word translatd meek 
teally means, to be a nobody, one having no will of his own. 
Christianity takes this word and gives to it a much better 
meaning, that of meekness, which now refers to the highest 
state of mind which it is possible for man to have. It means 
that we should have no mind of our own that we may have 
the mind of God and Christ; and this is the mind which 
Christ would wish us to have. Meekness is waiting upon 
the Lord, and is the sameas righteousness, which also{means 
waiting upon the Lord, It is with meekness that we should 
take in the word, which converts the soul: and we should 
obey God as lost sinners saved by the blood of Christ. We 
should be meek, not only towards God, but a's> towards 
man, and it is in this spirit of meekness that we must help 
a brother overtaken ina fault. In Titus weare told to have 
meekness towards all men. The divine power has been at 
work in the world, and has raised up the human race, but 
does not interfere with the truth that there is order and 
law in nature. It isin accordance with the laws of nature 
that God works, although at times he goes beyon. them. 
He is a personal ruler over all things, and our minds 
should be in obedience to His divine will. We should have 
no mind of our own, but it should be as it were a tabula 
vasa, upon which God may make any impression that he 
wishes. Our minds are, or ought to be, objective, in order 
that we may see things as they are; and this mind we receive 
from God. The Greek mind was subjective, never looking 
beyond itself ; and so it was that they never discovered any 


of those common inventions which so much conduce to’ 


our every day comfort. The objective mind is the 

roper mind to have, that which enables man to learn 
rom nature, which is the book God has given him to study. 
A mind that is only looking at itself, and within itself, can 
never produce anytning truly great. The living mind, 
which studies the outward truths of nature, is the only one 
capable of arriving at correct conclusions in science, philo- 
sophy, and religion; not that the world is larger to us than 
it was to the ancients ; but we have found what it contains. 
All those who have distinguished themselves as discoverers, 
and inventors, have been students of nature. Instead of 
modern science being in opposition to religion, as some 
have supposed, the very things which science is bringing 
forward, go to show that religion is stronger than ever. 
As Huxley says, man reasons for nature; he sees certain 
results andtrom these he reasons back to theircauses. And 
so it is in religion ; we see something which is beyond the 
natural, and therefore we conclude that there is some su- 
pernatural Being who is the cause of this. Thus we see 
that much advantage to religion comes from those who are 
personally opposed to it. The spiritual man is he who ac- 
cepts Christ as his own ; and the first step towards his ac- 
ceptation of Him 1s meekness. We cannot have a good 
work without a good workman, and this workman is Christ. 
Again, in order to have a good result from anything, we 
must have proper relations. A man would never plant a 
tropical tree in Labrador, for instance, and expect it to 
grow. Neither can a man accomplish any good in a posi- 
tion to which he is not suited. Whatever a man is born for 
that he will be, unless something very strong prevents him. 
And he who is born of God, goes forward in the work of the 
Lord and cannot do anything else. To doa work thoroughly 





aman must be in his right place. Asitis there are many 
who are at College who ought to be at the plough; and 
many at the plough who ought to be at College. The meek 
man is he who has given himself up to God, that He may 
teach him His will; whose spirit is from God and whose de- 
sire is that the spirit of God may bein him. It is the opinion 
of some men, that men have developed morally and intel- 
lectually by constantly coming in contact with each other,and 
learning from one another ; and that as the religion of each 
age is higher than that of a former one, 1t is only the best 
and purest thoughts of each age that constitute its religion, 
It is true that we consider religion as the mirror of our 
inner nature, but only after we have given ourselves up to 
God, and that inner nature is moulded by his will ; that it 
isin fact when the new manis given to us by God, Humility is 
another characteristic of the meek spirit, and the objective 
mind. Anignorant man is aware that he knows but little, 
but thinks that much can be known; whereas the truly wise 
man also perceives that he knows but little, but knows that 
little is capable of being known, Therefore as it is possible 
to know but little in this life, we should never be otherwise 
than humble. But the humble mind is not one that may 
be turned about in any direction whatever ; that is rather a 
characteristic of the subjective mind, the mind that is full 
of itself. The object for which the humble mind searches 
is truth. It is always striving to know God as he is, that it 
may believe in him. God says that he cannot pass by sin, 
that therecan be no pardon without the shedding of blood, 
and although we may not be able to see the necessity for 
the shedding of blood, yet we go to God and ask Him to 
help our unbelief. We must trust in God for any kfow- 
ledge we have of those things which we are not able to 
discover ourselves. Again the meek man is always grate- 
ful. Before we know God and realize His goodness, we are 
not grateful to Him, but after doing so we can never feel 
grateful enough, and from that time our constant desire is 
to do as much for God as we can. The reason why so many 
are idle, is because self is everything to them and their 
selfish pursuits engross all their attention. Another feature 
in this spirit of meekness, is that it is a dutiful spirit, that 
it partakes of the spirit of reverence. Now we have the 
reverence of the inferior to the superior, which is the rever- 
ence of man to God; then we have the reverence of 
equals to equals, for we canuot love our equals without 
reverencing them ; and lastly, we have the reverence of the 
superior to the inferior, which is Christ's love for us. The 
great truth of Christianity is that God cares for his people 
and has pity on them, Therefore if we wish to havea 
spirit like that of God, we should not laugh at the ignorance 
of those who are not so fortunate as to possess as much 
knowledge as ourselvs, but we should aid them in their en- 
deavours to obtain more knowledge. If we desire the true 
mind of God, we must be like Him, like Christ who went 
about doing good. It is far easier to fold our hands and 
allow our brother to go down to ruin, than it is to strive to 
raise him from his fallen condition, and set him once more 
on the road that leadeth upward. But we must put forth 
our hand and work for Christ wherever we are, always 
striving to make our fellow beings better. Even in little 
things, as well as great, we should serve the Lord, In our 
daily tasks and occupations,even in our amusements, we 
should do all to the gloryof God. Now if man is no better 
than the beasts that perish, there is no more reason why 
Christ should die for him than for any of the other crea- 
tures. But Christ died for man, because he knew that he 
was worthy of the great sacrifice. The meek man is also 
persevering. It is our duty to persevere in all good works, 
when we know that they are right, and never to stop short 
of the ultimate good, which is God. We must not stop at 
the Bible and worship that, although there are many who 
do so, for it is only that which guides us in our search after 
God. And so with the ordinances of the Church, they are 
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not objects of worship themselves, but are merely aids in 
our worship ot God; the knowledge of Whom is that ulti- 
mate good, the goal of all our labours and perseverance. 
Now whatever a man is in one place he will be in another. 
Ita man isa rogue, he will bea rogue in Toronto, Kingston, 
or any other place, and so with everything else. If aman 
has the spirit of God in him, he will show it in every place 
and underallcircumstances. We may think, while we are 
toiling for Chnist, that we are doing but little good, and at 
first it often seems so; butattera little wesee the work which 
we are doing beginning to tell, and every honest effort is in- 
variably crowned with success. Despite the assertions of 
some men to the contrary, this world is always getting 
better instead of worse. And itis byeach man helping his 
brother, and striving to make Aim better as well as himself, 
that this world is brought to a higher state. Christ's king- 
dom is surely going forward, and his people shall yet in- 
herit the earth. 


The next sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Doudiet, 
of Montreal,on Sunday, Nov, 21st, who sp ykke from the 
text: “Tf a man die shall he live again ?°—-Job XVI, 14. 
He said that this question had often been answered, some- 
times in the negative, but much oftener in the affirmative. 
But though most of our race believe in some kind of future 
life, yet this is of litthe value in proving the reality of that 
life. We see our loved ones dic, and that is the last we 
see of them, Therefore, human reason says that they 
nev live again. But what of the soul? Is its existence 
bound up with that of the body, or does it exist in another 
body? Lf we have no evidence of its existence, we also 
have no evidence of its annihilation, But when we do think 
of the possibility of a rc-union with our departed friends, we 
wish to recognize them in some distinct body, and not as 
mere spirits or ghosts. Nowapart from the Bible we have 
no proof of this future life. There are many things brought 
forward to show the probability of it, but nothing positive. 
The change which the butterfly undergoes before 1t becomes 
“such: the tree which loses its leaves and becomes for a time as 
if dead; are often taken to show the probability of a future 
life, but bear no resemblance whatever tu a corpse which 
mouldets away and is never again reanimated. ‘The seeds 
found in Egyptian tombs along with mummies may grow 
when planted, because they possess the germ of life, but 
there ig no germ in thosedead bodies beside them. History 
tells us of no one who ever came back after passing the 
‘gates of death. But some one urges, ‘Are there not 
longings in the human heart for something better than this 
life? That no doubt is perfectly true, but the desire for 
something better does not prove its existence, or the possi- 
bilityof reaching it. A poor man may wish to be rich, but 
it does not necessarily follow that he will become rich. 
Again, they say that this life lacks maay things which it 
ought to have, that many crimes are committed which are 
never punished by law, that many good people are oppress: 
ed and their lives embittered and that therefore there nusi 
be some future life, in which the good are rewarded and the 
wicked punished. But it is often said, that the remorse of 
the criminal is sufficient punishment for his crimes, and 
the happiness resulting from the consciousness of doing 
good is sufficient reward for the upright. But apart from 
the Scriptures we have no positive proof of a future life: 
and for one who does not believe in the Bible there is 
no hope whatever, there and there only 1s life and immor- 
tality bronght to light. The idea of man’s existence in a 
future state underlies the whole Bible, and it would not 
be there if we had nothing to do with a future life. We 
are told that in that life we will still have our individuality, 
that our body will be reanimated. Of course it is not ne- 
cessary that we should have a body made of the very same 
particles which formed our earthly body, for we are told 














that the Lord will change them so that they may be like 
His. ‘he resurrection may therefore be considered as a 
transformation or change which we undergo. The only true 
instances of resurrection are found in the Bible, and if 
Christ's be proved all the others may. Paul considers 
Christ's resurrection avery important point and enters fully 
into the proof of it, in the fifteenth Chapter of I, Corinthians, 
where he says that Christ was seen by all the Apostles at 
different times, and at one time by no less than five hun- 
dred. And these men would never have suffered and died 
for a doctrine which they knew to be false, and which, if 
so, would do them no manner of good whatever. There is 
therefore a great necessity to so live in this life that we may 
be fitted for the next; where we will receive the reward of 
our labours here. And believing in this future state of 
happiness and glory, we may exclaim, O grave where is thy 
victory! © death where is thy sting ! 


The Rev. Nayaran Sheshadri, the most celebrated native 
missionary of India, and who is at present on this conti- 
nent, having come from his native land to attend the Pan 
Presbyterian Council at Philadelphia, being invited by the 
Principal to address the students during his short stay in 
Kingston, did so on Saturday last, an | gave a very interest- 
ing account of India. He began by describing the general 
character of the country, and its various productions, after 
which he gave the ondines of the different religions and 
philosophies which have flourished, or are stil] in existence 
there, and entered more fully into an account of the great 
mission work which is being carried on among the natives 
of that most interesting land. He said that many more 
men were needed to work in this great field, and he hoped 
that some at least of the students, when they had complet- 
ed their course would make India their home and field of 
labour. His address was listened to with much interest 
by the students, and we should not be surprised if some, 
who listened to his remarks, should have determined to 
take up their abode in the land of the Rajahs. 


TUG OF WAR. 


YPVHE only item on the programme of sports which was 

— held over from Saturday, the 30th October, was the 
Tug of War. The pull was to have been originally between 
a team from the Medical and Arts faculties. The Meds 
failed to get up a team. ‘The Arts, confident of their 
strength, consequently challenged a team from the Royal 
Military College, who pride themselves, and not unjustly, 
as being A-r, when muscle is required. On Saturday, the 
6th the games of the Collegiate Institute were held in the 
Drill Shed, and the conclusion of which our men stripped 
and waited anxiously for their opponents. Only five of the 
military team putin an appearance. These with one more 
took the rope with as many from the University. Col. Duff 
was chagen umpire and gave the word “go.” The Cadets 
pulled gamely, but with one heave from our men they were 
all pulled over the scratch in about ten seconds. The 
Cadets immediately challenged the College team to another 
pull on the following Saturday, as they considered the 
result would be reversed if they had their full team of ten 
men. That such would be the case we doubt, as every man 
added to either side would be so much gain to our team, 
as they clearly overmatch their opponents in weight. The 
Cadets have since come to the conclusion that they would 
not have much chance with their big opponents and have 
written that they will only pull for the best out of three 
tries, thinking we presume that their powers of endurance 
will stand them in good stead. Though such a competition 
is not according to rule, we advise Mr. Young, in the in- 
terest ot sport, to acquiesce in this arrangement and we 
have no fear of the result. 
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PROF. WATSON, LL.D. 


‘Tis our pleasant duty to congratulate our popular 

Professor of Philosophy on the mark of distinction 
bestowed upon him by his Aima Mater, the University of 
Glasgow. The Professor was one of a number of dis- 
tinguished men on whom the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred at the last convocation of that venerable 
institution, The honor was entirely unsolicited and must 
have proved a gratifying surprise to Prof. Watson. The 
fact that he is the youagest mano whom the degree has 
ever been given’ shows that his scholarly attainments and 
the merit of his contributions to the different philosophi- 
cal magazines are appreciated as they deserve to be. We 
believe the Professor has in hand a new book entitled 
"ant and his Critics," which will be published by a 
Glasgow firm next Spring. 


NATURAL, SCIENCE. 


NV R. J. FOWLER, M.A., has been appointed Lecturer 
a! in Natural Science. Mr. Fowler comes up from 
New Brunswick with a very high reputation as a Natural- 
ist. Among others he holds a high recommendation from 
the most eminent botanist in America—Prof. Asa Gray 
of Harvard. 

Mr. Fowler has made a very complete collection of 
botanical specimens, while his treatise on the geology of 
New Bruns:vick is a valuable addition to Canadian scien- 
tific literature. We welcome Mr. Fowler to Queen's, and 
have no doubt his students will reap the benefit of his 
large experience in matters naturalistic. 

Prof. Travener has been appointed Watkins lecturer in 
Elocution and will begin his duties next week. | We shall 
allude to his lectures in our next issue. 

From the Canada. School Fournal we glean the fol- 
lowing concerning the newly appointed Lecturer on Natural 
Science: ‘At the closing exercises of the Provincial 
Normal School, N.B., both Principal Crocket and Dr. 


Rand referred in feeling terms to the loss the institution’ 


was about to sustain in the removal of Mr. Fowler to 
another and a higher sphere of labor. They eulogized his 
scholarly attainments, and the character of the work he 
‘had done during his connection with the Normal School, 
and said he would carry with him the good-will of all who 
had known him in this Province. 

It may be mentioned here that, on the day preceding his 
departure, at.an informal meeting of the staft of instruc- 
tors in the library of the Normal Schao!, Mr. Fowler was 
agreeably surprised by the presentation of a handsome 
gold pen and pencil, as a token of esteem from his late 
colleagues. Ina few well-chosen words, Mr. Crocket ex- 
pressed to him, on behalf of his fellow-teachers, the feel- 
ings of respect and of mingled pleasure and regret which 
prompted them to ask his acceptance of this gift. Mr. 
Fowler replied in appropriate terms. 


“COLLEGE WoRLD.3 





Pe are 18 young ladies in the freshman class at 
-— Cornell. 


THERE are but three college daily papers: in existence, 
the Yale News, Harvard Echo and Cornell Sun. 


THE Chinese professor at Harvard has three pupils. 
THe Harvard Lampoon is dead. 


Tue Niagara Index exchange man has apparently got 
over his dyspepsia. Doubtless the patent medicine that 
cured him will hereafter be in demand. 





McGitv College is to receive from Peter Redpath, Esq., 
of Montreal, the gift of a stately building for a museum. 
His Excellency the Gov.-General a short time ago laid the 
corner stone of this edifice, which when completed will 
cost over $100,000. 


The “ Educational Circular,’ No. 11, issued about the 
last of July, contains a valuable paper by James Fowler, 
M.A., late instructor in the Normal School. | This paper 
embraces a large number of additions to the list of New 
Brunswick plants previously published, and also a_ disser- 
tation on “ The Advantages resulting from a Knowledge of 
the Flora of our Province. 


The gathering at Kingston to instal the new Chancellor 
and to take formal possession of the extensive and hand- 
some addition to Queen's University buildings, was in- 
deed a memorable one for many reasons. In the first 
place, it inaugurated a new and significant departure in 
Canadian University celebrations. For the first time the 
representative heads of other universities and colleges 
were present and took part in the ceremonial exercises. 
This was a graceful act on their part, and to invite them 
was a fitting one on the part of the Queen's University 
The representative heads thus present were the Chancel- 
lor of Toronto University, the President of Victoria Uni- 
versity, the President of Albert University, the Principat 
of the Toronto Protestant Episcopal Divinity College, and 
a representative professor from McGill University. Such 
a gathering was truly fraternal and hopeful, and contrast- 
ed strongly with the state of things in University matters 
which was thus described by a recent writer on University 
Consolidation in one of our magazines. He says : 

‘Unfortunately, University men in Ontario have rarely 
if ever acted in concert. They have either been in antag- 
onism to one another, or have chosen to maintain the po- 
sition of dignified neutrality. * * * * This apathetic 
state of feeling, which seems chronic, we fear, is unfortu- 
nate for the University future of Ontario. By persisting 
in such an exploded Japanese system of non-intercourse, 
we are inflicting an evil on our country, and doing an in- 
ury to its higher scholarship:” ; 

The fears of this writer have fortunately proved ground- 
less, and we congratulate all parties concerned on the 
abandonment of the former system of University non- 
intercourse. 

The gathering at Kingston was further noted for the 
character and variety of the speeches delivered on the 
occasion. There was a raciness and spirit in all of the: 
addresses delivered.—Canada School F¥ournal. 

Toronto UNIVERSITY— * 

No better appointment has ever been made in this 
country in connection with educational work than the 
recent elevation of Dr. Daniel Wilson to the Presidency 
of the University College, Toronto. 


Professor Hutton, recently appointed Professor in 
Classics, and Mr. Vines, Classical Tutor, have commenced 
their respective duties in Toronto University. Concern- 
ing them the following is from the pen of the president, 
Dr. Wilson : 

Mr. Maurice Hutton, the newly appointed Classical 
Professor, was elected to an opén scholarship at Worcest- 
er College, Oxford, in 1874, and his whole subsequent 
career has been one of uninterrupted success. He ob- 
tained a First-Class in the First Public Examination, and 
took the same rank in the Final Honor School of Litere 
Humaniores. Soon after taking his degree he was elect- 
ed to an open Fellowship at Merton College, Oxtord - 
and on the authorities of Firth College, Sheffield, referring 
the choice of a Professor of Classics to the heads of Col. 
leges at Oxford, he was selected from a list of candidates 
of high academic distinction to fill the chair. 
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It is almost superfluous to add that at Oxford I received 
gratifying assurances that, in Mr. Hutton, University Col- 
lege obtains a Classical Professor of the highest university 
training, and one who had, in various ways, given unusual 
evidence of capacity and sound scholarship. I confident- 
ly anticipate that this appointment will be found to give 
the highest satisfaction to all who take an interest in the 
prosperity of our Provincial University and College. Mr. 
Hutton assumes the duties of Professor, with no other 
office attached thereto. 

Mr. F. A. Vines is the gentleman selected as Dean and 
Classical Tutor. Of him I learn from Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, as well as from Prof. 
Hutton, that, owing to over-exertion, both physical and 
mental, Mr. Vines’ health broke down during his under- 
graduate course at Oxford, insomuch that in preparing 
for moderations, ‘‘ the latter part of it was carried on in 
bed ; and he was not permitted to read for honors in the 


final schools.” Hence his academic ranking very inade- 
quately represents his qualifications. ‘The Vice- Provost 
of St. Dary's writes of him: ‘As a Balliol man, your 


tutor has received the highest culture which Oxford can 
give. His early success in gaining at scholarship a Pem- 
broke, and an open exhibition at Balliol, shows that he 
must have a thoroughly sound basis of classical know- 
ledge.” Professor Hutton, from the conviction he had of 
Mr. Vines’ acquirements and personal fitness, gave him 
the preference over others of higher academic standing in 
the schooi lists. 


‘> PERSONAL. 
W have learned, with much pleasure that Mr. Wilber 
Daly, B.A., has passed his first examination in law, 
without an Oral. Mr. Daly entered the Law Society in 
last May, and therefore his examination was passed in the 
shortest time allowable. We are always very happy to 
hear good news of our old friends, and tender Mr. Daly 
our hearty congratulations on his success, 


Tue hand of ANDREW AGNEW, B.A., '64, of Ottawa, has 
not forgotten its cunning. We had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Agnew running upa large score in true cricketing 
style at a match during the holidays. 


JuLien D. BISsoNNETTE, B.A., 80, has secured the po- 
sition of assistant to John Herald, M.A., ‘80, Head Master 
of the Dundas High School. 


W. Briven, B.A., ‘80, has been appointed an assistant 
Master in the Picton High School. 


WE notice that F. H. Curysver, B.A., '66, Ottawa, has 
leased a large Island in the St. Lawrence, on which to 
spend the summer. The 1000 Islands are a great resort 
for Queen's men. 


Rev. H. Epson, B.A., '63, has been translated from 
the charge of Melbourne, Q., to Rothsay, O. We wish him 
success in his new sphere, 


WE congratulate E. B. Fralick, B.A.,'63,0n his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Judge of the County of Hastings. 


Rev. T. S. GLassForp has received a call to Richmond, in 
the Presbytery of Ottawa. Mr. Glassford's patience is at 
last rewarded. 


F, C. Heat, B.A., '78, has resigned his position on the 
staff of Stanstead College, and takes his old place in the 
Kingston Collegiate Institute. Under his genial influence 
we may expect the Glee Club to regain its quondum vigor 
and excellence, which certainly dropped last session. 


Tue Reading Room is indebted to Rev.G. Beil, LL.D., 











for the class photograph of 1878. We notice that the Class 
of '7g has not been hung there. The members ought to be 
hung for not seeing to this. 


Tue Rev. John Mordy,'77, Annon, has taken to himself 
a wife. 


So has Chas. McDowell, B.A.,'77._ Also the Rev, D. 
McGillivray, B.A., 64, Brockville, and the last but not the 
least, Rev. John Ferguson, M.A., B.D., 79, of Chesley. 
There is hope for those in the back benches yet. 


J. P. Macpuerson, M.A., ‘65, Major in command of the 
G.G.F.G., and a crack shot, went this year as second in com- 
mand of the Canadian contingent to Wimbledon. 


Mr. ArcH McMorcny, B.A.,'75, is President of the 
Pembroke Rowing Club. The members of that institution 
are evidently men of judgment, who know an athlete when 
they see him. 


A. B. McCauium, B.A., ‘80, has been appointed Head 
Master of Listowell Hizh School. If he wields the firch 
with as much vigor as he kicks a foot ball, the youth of 
Listowell have our sincere sympathy. 


We have alist of renegades to chronicle this session. A. 
T. Love, B.A., and Robert Nairn, B.A., have gone to Scot- 
land, and H. H. McMillan, and J. A. McArthur, B.A.’s, to 
Princeton, for their theological education. 


Jas. H. Bacvaau, B.A.,'78, has left Cobourg, and is . 
studying law in the State of Iowa. 


J. G. Creecean, B.A., '78, has left Trinity College, To- 
ronto, and has entered a forwarding house in this city. 


Rev. [as. CUMBERLAND, B.A., 80, has been ordained 
and s>ttled as Minister at Eganville, Ont. 


J. R. Lave t, B.A.,'77, has passed his final examina- 
tion in law with great credit, coming out second on the list. 
He is now a full fledged Attorney. Where he will settle 
down to feed on the public he has not positively decided, 
but we will be able to frrnish his friends with his address 
shortly. As he was not long ago a kind of back-bone to 
the JouRNaL, we give him acordial, brotherly shake on his 
success, and wish him a prosperous future. °* 


]. B. McLaren, M.A., has settled down as a Barrister, 
&c., in the quiet town of Smith's Falls, where we have 
heard he is thriving even beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations. He will be remembered as being at one time the 
head of this paper, which he rendered spicy with his arti- 
cles, and, what are generally termed, squibs. His success 
has caused us to pick up courage, for we were beginning 
to think that the natural tendency of an Editor's life was to 
incapacitate one for anything else. However, we think it 
is in a measure preparatory to the legal profession, as there 
is one faculty said to ve common to Editors and Lawyers, 
which is so well known that we need not make mention of it. 


>DE NesBis NeBIndBUs.< 

T has been suggested that the volunteer company should 

be attached to the local troop of cavalry. What a 

glorious sight to see the fellows astride their own ponies. 

But we doubt if Col. Duff would be satisfied with the 

arrangement, Such animals might carry one through an 

examination, but they are not at home on the field of 
battle. 


THE other day a stalwart freshie, with appendages be- 
low his ears quietly stepped into the sanctum of the 
librarian and courteously asked, ‘‘ How do you get over 
this breast-work to select a book ?” 


THe absurdity of the regulation about the wearing of 


academic costume was illustrated last week by a gown 
fluttering at the top of the University flag staff. Let it 
fly. It is of no use to any one now-a-days. 


One of our Sophs. was asked on the day of the Conver- 
sazione by a visitor, “ Waat would there be in the 
museum?" Evidently not looking as far ahead as his 
interrogator, the soph. replied, “1 presume there will 
be some stuited specimens!" We appreciated. this speci- 
men of wit more when we overheard a sick freshie sigh 
he wished he'd only taken fifteen dishes of ice-cream. 





DovunTLess there will be many more competitors for 
the mile walk and run next year than this. This will be 
owing to the fact that so much practice is indulge:l in this 
session by these who are overawed by the fact that that 
class-room door will be eternally shut at five minutes past 
the hour. 


ON THE night of the concert in Convocation Hall the 
students graciously condescended to fill up the interludes 
with singing, which was at least amusing. We must con- 
fess, however, that the body of the students showed com. 
plete ignorance of some of the most common college songs, 
the chorus sometimes terminating more like a solo. This 
ought not to be. When vocal music is for certain oc- 
casions so inspiring, so rousing and, consequently, so in- 
dispensable, some means ought to be devised whereby a 
knowledge of the words of a few, at least, of the better 
songs might be obtained. The singing indulged in during 
the five minutes grace between classes is effective in its 
way, but is not general enough for the purpose. 


In some American Colleges the students have clubbed 
together to patronize those only who patronize them, that 
is, advertise in their College paper. Should not we also 
do the same, especially when in the JourNAL the most re- 
liable firms in the city, of all trades, advertise ! 


The lectures in law are now being vigorously proceeded 
with. Classes have been formed in Common Law (Mr. Rogers) 
Real Property, (Mr. Macdonnell,) Equity, (Mr. Walkem, 
Q.C.,) and Common Law, (Mr. Britton,@.C.) The atten- 
dance is as yet small, a number having dropped off since 
the beginning of the session. The students attending are : 
J. Strange, B.A., H. T. Shibley. M.S. Snook, H. M. 
Mowat and J. Geale. No recitations in Roman law will 
be given this session. Lectures in Constitutional History 
are given in Arts. 


Crassics.—The Chair of Classics being still vacated, 
the Senate have appointed Mr. S. Woods, M.A., to take 
the Greek classes during the present session. Mr. Woods 
had charge of the same class last session and maintained 
his reputation of being a thorough classical scholar. The 
Rev. A. B. Nicholson, B.A., will take charge of the Latin 
classes. Mr. Nicholson’s attainments are so well known 
that it would be superfluous for us to say anything about 
them, This arrangement is considered by all to be highly 
satisfactory, and the reputation of the University for sound 
classical learning will certainly not suffer in such hands. 
A committee of Trustees has been named to submit more 
names for the vacant Chair for the consideration of the 
Board. 

Prior to the Christmas vacation there will be none of 
those monthly holidays which usually precede or follow 
exams. We suppose this is due to the fact that consider- 
able laxity was allowed us at the opeding of the session in 
connection with the ceremonies. Thanks be to a kind 
government we were allowed a rest on Thanksgiving Day, 
which will be the only break in the regular work. The 
work, accordingly, is accumulating at an astonishing rate. 
Ifany one doubts our varacity just let him sit down and 
try and prepare himself for his monthly exam., and he'll 
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find he has a task before him, perhaps to his surprise. 
Isut this is-only a straw to what. is approaching im the 
Spring, so we dare not beyin to groan, : 


THE Sunday afternoon college services instituted this 
session have so far been a decided success in ever particu- 
lar. The attendance is on the increase each succeeding 
Sunday, Besides the Arts stadents. the people of the 
city turn ont well) We would hke to see our Medical 
confreres better represented, if they knew what they were 
missing they would) not. remain away. Of course the 
divinities are regular in their attendance, and well may 
they be eager to listen to the words of others, for soon, 
alas, they will be banished to endure the monotony of 
hearing naught but the eche of their own sermons. 


Q. C., ¥. M,C. A.—Atthe business meeting, held in the 
Divinity Hall last Saturday, Nov. ryth, Mr. Jacob Steel, 
‘53, was appointed Recording Secretary on account 
of Mr. R. Peek’s resignation. Mr. Feek has taken charge 
of a congregation in the neighborhood of Montreal, and 
thereby was obliged to tender his resignation. 


THE classes of Political Economy and Junior Chemistry 
are now held on Saturday—a departure which is not 
received very cordially. 

We note the arrival of several men from other colleges, 
W. and A. C. Morris, '82, attended University College 
last session, but have returned to their first love. Pringle 
from the same institution has also entered as a student of 
the third year, Roderick McKay, of Dalhousie College, 
has entered himself in ‘Sr. and from MeGll 
College, makes one more in ‘82. 


With an eye to the organization of our new volunteer 
company, we give the following verses written by a freshman 
at the close of the Fenian invasion of 1866. “We hope its 
martial spirit will have the effect of enlarging the roll ; 


ENLIST!!! 


The murderers once our shores have file |, 
But they may come again ; 

Then haste and join the volunteers, 
Come join them loyal men. 


Cone join them loyal Englishmen, 
And fight for England's Queen ; 

Come join them loyal Irishmen, 
Defend your island green. 


Come join them loyal Scotchmen 

For Britain's honour fight ; ~ 
Come join them true Canadians, 

Defend their homes and right. 


Tranquility now rules our shores, 
But war may come again ; 

In time of peace prepare for war, 
And join them loyal men. 


Come join them now! do not delay 
If you are loyal men, 

And be prepared when Fenians come-- 
To drive them back again. 


ReavinG Room.—We are now in possession of what the 
JournaL always advocated, a properly conducted and 
equipped Reading Room. The room is off the Library and 
is large, light and airy. Around the walls are the Class 
photographs and those of individual graduates. At one 
end is a long writing desk, while down the centre are hand- 
some desks for newspapers and periodicals, The Inagazines 
have neat bindings, and the papers have locked frames. 
Among the periodicals we notice the Kingston Whig and 
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Daily News, Toronto Mail and Globe, New York Herald, 
Montreal Star and Witness, Canadian Illustrated News, 
Harper's Weekly, Grip, Record, Canada Presbyterian, Evan- 
gelical Churchman, Nineteenth Century, Fraser's Magazine, 
‘Mind, Yournal of Speculative Philosophy, ScientificAmerican. 
Saturday Review, Academy, London Spectator, and other 
critical Reviews. The Cornhill, Canadian Monthly, and 
Catholic Presbyterian. The exchanges of the JOURNAL will 
also be handed ever to the Curator. 


A jornt committee of the Y. M.C.A. antl Missionary 
Association have published a very tasteful programme for 
devotional services, tobe held every Sunday afternoon 
and conducted by different church stu-tents. 





A. GANDIER, an intrant from the Collegiate Institute, 
was presented on Friday with the medal given by the 
Governor General for competition in that school, and 
which was successfully 2ompetel for by Mr. Gandier last 
summer. 


S = EXCHANGES.* 





TITEL this isste a new man takes charge of this de- 
W partment. The new man is we and and we having 
never had our hand on the critical plough before, he wdly 
know how to begin. As we are so late in issuing, the field 
we have to furrow has reached rather luge proportions. 
Nearly fifty Collegiate papers have accumulated since the 
beginning of the season and He in a huge pile before us. 
Being of a patriotic and somewhat clannish disposition we 
will sort out our Canadian papers for perusal before turn- 
ing to our American cousins. ler external attractiveness 
the newly born ‘Varsity, of Toronto University claims our 
favourable attention. The ‘Varsity takes the place of the 
defunct White and Blue. The name is a peculiar one and 
suggests the story of King Robert of Sicily. The principal 
feature or the ‘Varsity is the interest taken in it by the 
Alumni of its College. In fact it appears to be almost 
guileless of contamination with under-graduate society. The 
‘Varsity contains some very good poetry and the “observa- 
tions of a Patriarch Student," are cleverly written. We 
will always be glad to receive the’ Varsity, and wish it a 
prosperous career. The King's College Record, from 
Windsor, N.S., is a monthly of the same size and 
style as the Journat. King’s College is under Episco- 
palian influence, and claims to be the oldest College 
in Canada, having been established in 1788. The Record 
reprints some of the old College statutes, which are both 
interesting and amusing. One says that the Bursar “shall 
attend at the buttery from eight to nine every morning, 
and from five to six every evening to serve milk, bread and 
butter, and from eight to nine every evening to serve 
bread, butter, cheese, cold meat, vegetables and_ beer.” 
The Record cries, ‘Oh, for the days of yore.’ It is also 
enacted that ‘the dress of all members of the University 
shall be plain, decent and cleanly, without lace or any 
other expensive or coxcomical ornaments.” Some of the 
poetry is clever, and we doubt that the writer of “ How I 
studied Classics,” was plucked. The Record, with the 
Dalhousie Gazette, ably represents Nova Scotia in College 
journalism. We now turn our attention to journals 
of the feminine persuasion. Perhaps we ought to apologise 
to the Portfolio and Sunbeam for leaving them to the last, 
but we can assure them it is not because they stand least 
in our appreciation. Though they are written in true 
boarding school-girl style they are none the less interesting 
reading. An exchangesays: “If Edward IV obtained £20 for 
akiss, what would be given to the Editor of the A—for one ?”’ 
Such a query as this is calculated to interest the female 
mind, and the Portfolio hastens to reply, though in a some. 
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what hazy manner. ‘ Not much, probably not more than 
one in return, if that, and it might happen to be so, some- 
thing worse.” The students of the Ladies’ College had a 
pic- nic in the woods near Hamilton, and the Portfolio says 

“the afternoon was delightfully passed away in scrambling 
over logs, climbing deep hills and eating apples.” That pic- 
nic must have been just too awfully splendid for anything. 
They are not the first of their sex however, who have had a 
penchant for eating apples. The Sunbeam's “ vacation 
notes” are interesting for their originality of style. One 
contributor says that when she arrived at her dear old 
home in Belleville. “the first two or three weeks were spent 
in the luxury of sleeping late, doing nothing and_ eating 
between meals.” One young lady in the Ontario Ladies’ 
College fell over the banister. and we gather from the 
Sunbeam that she was sliding down that school girl's 
hobby. The Editors promise improvement in the paper 
and binding of the Sunbeam, and we hope its rays may 
never be faint for lack of support. 





APPIN is 


| WO boys were going through the Ithaca cemetery the 
other day, when one of them saw on a tombstone the 
old epitaph, “To would not live alway.” Turning to his 


companion he remarked," That's what [call sour grapes.” 


“Tshall dwell no loager on this point,” said the prof., 
as he sat down on the point of an upturned tack. 


A Very Solomon !--Teacher with reading class. Boy 
(reading): And as she sailed down the river——. Teacher: 


Why are ships called “she” ? 
the responsibilities Gf his sex) : 
to manage them. 


Boy (precociously alive to 
Because they need men 


Senior, rushing into the the post office--"" Have you any- 
thing for Burns >” Postmaster, sympathetically —‘‘Yes, sir, 
here is some salve.’ Exit Burns with a dainty letter. 


The class inGerman grammar was on the subject of 
gender. ‘ Miss J why is moon masculine in German ?” 
“So that she can go out alone nights, I suppose.” 





Mr. Prigsby (at dinner, toa fair Knickerbocker on a visit 
to Boston for the third or fourth time)—TI've heard you are 
so awfully ah, clever, you know.” Miss Sharp --" Excuse 
me, Mr. Prigsby, yau must have made a mistake, for I as- 
sure you I'm next to an idiot.” 


Johnny had a rooster he called Robinson, but he killed 
him last week, because, he said, Robinson Crez-so. 


Epitaph of a Sophomore : 


He loved his lager faithfully, 
Who lieth buried here ; 

For even after he was dead 
He took another bier. 


“J believe in bananas in the abstract, but not in the 
concrete,” said the old gentleman as he painfully arose from 
the asphalt walk. 


After a Yale Senior had finished a very elaborated essay 
on Clay's tariff speech, the Prof. asked: '‘ Well, which side 
do you favor ?’ 


‘There was a small boy with some powder, 
And in trying to make it go louder 
Hé succeeded so well 
That his friends couldn't tell 
His remains from a dish of clam chowder. 
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HILE wishing out readers a happy | the discharge of his new duties an extensive 


New Year, we feel that we owe them 
an apology for the delay in issuing this and 
other numbers, our reason being, as might 
be supposed, that we had not sufficient 
“copy.” Our aim is to have the JouRNAL 
published original and to abstain as far as 
possible from the use of the scissors; and 
we regret that there is such a lack of appre- 
ciation, on the part of the Students of the 
University, of the advantage of frequent and 
painstaking composition in acquiring a good 
style ; and that we would remind the Students 
that nine more numbers have to be issued 
between this and Mayrst. We hope we will 
not again have to skirmish round in the role 
of a literary tramp, for the wherewithal to 
satisfy our journalistic hunger. 

HE attention of graduates and old Alumni 

of the College is directed to the an- 
nouncement of the Registrar of the University 
Council, an announcement which will be 
found among our advertisements. The labor of 
prepairing and sending out nearly one thou- 
sand voting papers is very considerable, and 
to lessen it the Council has ordered that in 
future voting papers will be sent only to those 
graduates and Alumni who apply for them, 
and to those who paythe annual registration 
fee of one dollar before the 15th January next. 





MPORTANT changes have taken place 
in the teaching staff of Queen’s since 

last session. Dr. Williamson, full of years 
and labors, retires in a large measure from 
active work, retaining only the class of 
Natural Philosophy. Professor Dupuis as- 
sumes the department of Mathematics— 
junior and senior—and resigns that of Na- 
tural History. Professor Dupuis brings to 





and accurate acquaintance with his subject, 
and, what are equally essential in a teacher, 
the vigor of mature manhood and a rare 
aptitude for imparting knowledge. The chair 
of Natural Science, vacated by Professor 
Dupuis, has been filled by the appointment 
of Professor Fowler. This gentleman, like 
our Principal, comes from the East, and, 
though his fame did not precede him, enjoy- 
ed, we believe. quite a local reputation 
as a student of nature. Rev. A. B. Nichol- 
son has been placed upon the staff as 
Lecturer on Modern Languages. The va- 
cancy which arose upon the death of Profes- 
sor Mackerras still continues. The duties of 
the Classical Chair, however, are discharged, 
jointly by Professor Nicholson and Mr. 
Samuel Woods. The former gentleman takes 
the Latin Classes and, in his conduct of them, 
justifies the tradition of his high classical 
the sons of 


attainments current among 
Queen’s. Mr. Woods presides over the de- 


partment of Greek literature in a manner 
befitting so distinguished a graduate of our 
Provincial University. 





E would like to see the students take 

a greater interest in the ordinary 
meetings of the Alma Mater Society. Since 
the demise of the Elocution Association, this 
is the only means of improvement of its kind, 
in connection with the University. Every 
educated man in a free country like this, 
should be able to express himself with ease 


and fluency, if not with persuasive power. 


The experience of the past teaches us that 
in no waycan this desideratum—facility of 
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speech —be acquired, save by practice. 





| The idea of having a number of Colleges or 


Among the ancients famous in oratory, we | 
know by what a toilsome path Demosthenes 


climed to excellence. 
modern times, who has been eminent in the 


forum, the senate, or the pulpit, made his | 
earlier essays upon the floor of a debating 


club. History tells us of the melancholy 
failure of Curran’s first attempts, but history 
tells us also, how by patience he became the 


most brilliant and successful of Irish advo- | 


cates. Fox achieved an unrivalled pre-emi- 
nence as the most dexterous debater of his 
or any age, only after incessant cultivation. 
The early discomfitures of Sheridan and 
Disraeli,as well as their ultimate and lasting 
successes are familiar to all. 

None among us can ever hope to equal 
triumphs so pronounced, but their citation 
serves to show that, to the attainment of any 


degree of proficiency in this art, practice is | 


essential. Nor is amere glibness of speech, 
the only resultant from such cultivation of 


Accurate speaking pre-supposes accurate 
thinking. The clear conception and- orderly 
arrangement of ideas are conditions prece- 
dent to their lucid exposition. From prac- 
tice in debating, therefore; we derive the solid 
benefit of accurate habits of thought, besides 
acquiring a mastery of the mechanism of 
speech. 

The Senate have gracefully placed the 
Natural History Class room at the service of 
the Alma Mater Society. It is heated and 
lighted by them, so that nothing remains un- 
done which can contribute to the comfort of 
students attending. From the great anxiety 
displayed at the recent elections we augur a 
growing interest in the ordinary operations 
of the Society. 





HE Principal wishes Queen’s University 
to be a real University, not a mere Arts 
College with a Divinity School annexed. 


Nearly every man of | 


faculties clustering around a common Alma 
Mater seems an excellent one. With this 
end in view, the defunct Law Faculty has 


! been revived—members of the local bar tak- 





: Of | cerned, as is the Bachelor of Laws. 
our powers—an end which many may despise. 


ing the professorships. Now we entertain 
serious misgivings as to the need, and there- 
fore, as to the success, of this movement in 
Kingston, at the present time. 


It is known to most of our readers that an 
entrant of the Law Society, who does not 
possess a University degree, must, before ad- 
mission, study five years in the office of a 
practicing attorney. On the other hand, a 
graduates probation, whether he be of Arts. 
or Law, is limited to three years. Consider- 
ed therefore as a means of shortening the 
period of pupilage, the degrees of B.A. and 
LL.B., stand upon an equal footing. After 
graduation, the Bachelor of Arts is quite as 
advantageously situated to begin his legal 
studies, as far as the term of study is con- 
The 
latter, it is true, hasan apparent advantage 
in his knowledge of a few elementary princi- 
ples, picked up while attending the law lec- 
tures, but the former has areal superiority in 
possessing a sound liberal education, the best 
base.upon which to rear'the fabric of special 
scientific knowledge. We believe then, that 
it will be wisest for students to devote four 
years, exclusively to the subjects laid down in 
the Arts curriculum. 


Those who have the lezal profession in 
view, will be initiated soon enough into its. 
dry, cramping technicalities. Let them, dur- 
ing their College course, strive to acquire a 
taste for literature and philosophy, the pur- 
suit of which, in after years, will prove an 
agreeable diversion from their legal studies, 
and do much to widen their sympathies and 
counteract the narrowing tendency of profes- 
sional drudgery. This, we think, is the 
view which most aspirants to the Bar, 
at Queen’s, will take. If this be so, the 
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University authorities would scarcely be 
warranted in maintaining so large a staff, 
merely for the sake of a few students in the 
local offices. And even these would not be 
likely to attend the lectures, as their text- 
books are prescribed by the Law Society, and 
their principals are always at hand, willing 
to explain difficulties and resolve doubts. 

Now no greater anomaly can be conceived 
than a large staff of teachers without dis- 
ciples, or with only a corporal’s guard ; and 
this, we think, will be the case with the 
resurrected department. So, taking one 
consideration with another, the resuscitation 
of the Law Faculty appears to us to have 
been ill-advised, and we fear that, as before, 
it will “lag superfluous” for a time only to 
die at last from sheer anition. 


“CONTRIBULED.-:: 








~y* We wish it to be distinetly understood that the JouRNAG does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 








LIBERALITY TO COLLEGES IN 
; CANADA. 

A COMMUNICATION in the last number of the 
“ JourRNat called attention to the fact that Canadians 
are beginning to think of the duty they owe to the country 
and to posterity in the matter of equipping and endowing 
those great collegiate institutions that are the ganglia of 
national life. Dalhousie, McGill, Queen's, and Victoria 
have thrown themselves upon their friends, and their 
trust has not been disappointed. In the distant future the 
friendsof Toronto University may be stimulated by the 
example, and put their own shoulders to the wheel in- 
stead of vainly invoking Hercules. Toa certain class it 
is much more pleasant to abstract money from others 
than to dip their hands into their own pockets, but accord- 
ing as the first operation becomes difficult, the second is 
likely to be resorted to. Once upon a time the friends of 
Queen's wasted precious hours lobbying about the brick 
buildings in Toronto. Necessity taught them wisdom. 
They now go to headquarters , not to the representatives 
of the people, but to the people themselves. 

Since the last communication was written, a statement 
has appeared in the Montreal papers which indicates that 
not only the men, but the women of wealth are proving 
their faith in the future of the country by their works. 
An aged Scottish lady, of gentle birth, has died leaving 
$30,000 to endow a Chair of Civil Engineering in McGill 
College, and $2.000 to endow a Classical Scholarship. 








This is a form of co-education that probably the most 
timid would scarcely object to. The lady referred to 
lived with extreme frugality that she might, by means of 
her savings, do something tor future generations. Queen's 
can boast of a large number of ladies in her long list of 
benefactors. And besides these who gave directly, how 
many inspired their husbands to act generously? We 
have heard the principal say that ifa man answered, on 
being asked to contribute, “I must consult my wife,” in 
every case the man returned to him and gave liberally. 

There is, however, a good dea! of misapprehension cur- 
rent respecting the sum actually received by Queen's 
during the last two years, and the position in which it has 
placed the College. Some have spoken of (Jueen's being 
now in easy circumstances. There is something ludicrous 
in such a statement when we learn how much has been 
received, and how much of it has had to be paid out 
again. About $g0,000 in all have been received. Of that 
amount, we were informed at the opening that $64,000 
have been paid for Campus, Buildings, and Equipment. 
That would leave about $26,000 to be added to the en- 
dowment, or say $1,500 a year, and as Queen’s has lost 
$1,900 a year of the revenue she was in receipt of two 
years ago, how much richer is she now than she was 
then ? 





VALEDICTORY ADDRESSES. 


FPXHE delivering of valedictory addresses by members of 

the graduating classes has not, it may be said, as yet 
become a practice in Queen's. Last year, however, at Con- 
vocation, valedictory addresses were delivered, and the 
general feeling seemed to be that an interesting feature 
had been added to the occasion. The intention to make 
it a permanent feature was also apparent. The only ob- 
jection manifested at the time was that they made the 
proceedings rather lengthy. Without detracting in the 
least from the success of those given last year a further 
consideration of the question may not be out of place. 
Going on the supposition that the propriety of having 
them is already established, the question arises which is 
the best way to select students from the graduating classes 
to deliver the valedictories ? Last year, if I am correctly 
informed, the members of the class themselves chose one 
of their number for that duty. Perhaps no better selec- 
tion could have been made than was made, nevertheless 
the privilege is open to abuse. The popularity of a stu- 
dent, his standing on the class list, and many other 
foreign considerations, might dg much in bringing him 
forward when perhaps his abilities as a valedictorian are 
not nearly so good as that of others. Is it not desirable 
to have with well composed matter an accompaniment of 
some elocutionary power? It may possibly exclude stu- 
dents who have won honors in their collegiate course, 
but if they don’t possess’ as many requisites of a good 
speaker as another, let them be content with the honors 
they already hold. Would the case not be met if the 
Senate, or a committee, were delegated by them to state 
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at an early period in the session to the graduating class, a 
subject or topics to be discoursed upon; and to require 
at a stated time before the close of the session all com- 
petitors to deliver their addresses before them to the best 
of their ability, and without the aid of manuscript; and 
finally, select the one who in every particular best answers 
the requirements of a valedictorian? Queen's has great 
advantages for instruction in elocution, and this would be 
one way of encouraging the study an: would at the same 
time exhibit the practical advantages desired therefrom. 
There is another consideration. If an address is expected 
from each of the faculties of Arts, Divinity, Medicine and 
Law on the afternoon of Convocation Day, the proceed- 
ings will probably become wearisome, and will therefore 
detract from the pleasantness of the event. How then 
would it suit if the evening of that day were set apart for 
the delivery of the addresses before the public and uni- 
versity members ? Always supposing that the addresses 
will contain a fair share of merit and interest, how do the 
plans suggested strike the reader ? 

"With a desire to know the feelings of the University on 
this subject we invite correspondence. In the meantime 
we will reserve our opinion.—Eps.] 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


GREAT deal of attention is now being devoted to 

this very important subject, for it is an important 
subject, and one which reuires careful consideration. 
Diverse are the opinions allvansed by different writers in 
regard to the advisability or non-advisability of. granting 
degrees to woman, (uean's is the only Canadian Univer- 
sity that has come out fairly and squarely in favor of the 
gentler sex by throwing open her halls to them. Many 
people think, and I have no doubt honestly think, that the 
proper sphere of women is the home, and that to fit herself 
for this position nothing is needed but a fair common 
school education, a smattering of French, a little music 
and drawing, and a year's finishing off at some private 
academy, Others go a little further and advise a training 
at one of our Ladies’ Colleges; others a full course at a 
University. 

The only objection worthy the names that can be raised 
against giving a university education to women is that on 
the score of health; and in this there is some force. It 
has b2en said that the m:ntal strain necessary to pass the 
examinations will be too great for their delicate constitu- 
tions, and that it will unfit them for the duties of after 
life. Many of our male students, however, ruin them- 
selves physically and render themselves unfit for active 
life by too close an attention to their studies while at 
college, and are we for this reason to deprive the remainder 
of the advantages of a university education! The same 
remark applies to young ladies. Some of them may work 
too hard, but it would manifestly be unfair to sacrifice the 
interests of the’many for the few. 

Another objection is that a university education will 





unfit a woman for the duties of her household, and will 
render her dissatisfied with her position. Now the same 
remark will apply with equal force to the farmer who: 
possesses a university training. No one will have the 
hardihood to say that a farmer will be any worse a farmer 
because he hasa liberal education. <A liberal education 
will injure no man, or no woman, A common hedger and 
ditcher would not do his work any the worse if he could 
read Horace and if he had a knowledge of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. He would raise ditching and 
hedging to the rank of a science. 

To say that a woman will be a worse mother because 
she understands the hygienic laws necessary for the preser- 
vation of health and the warding off of disease, is able to 
detect the adulterations in her fool, understands the laws 
which govern the development of mind, can teach her own 
children and direct their rea‘ling into proper channels, is 
manifestly the height of absurdity. No! all these things 
will only the better fit her for the maternal duties of even 
the humblest station. If it will make her dissatisfied with 
her lot the fault is not with the elucation she has received 
but with the woman herself. 

Let us throw aside this idea of keeping women in the 
background. It is one of the last relics of barbarism, and 
would do very well for a Fiji Islander, but not for a 
Christian, for it iscontrary to the teachings of Christianity, 
which in contra-distinction to every other system of re- 
ligion proclaims that man and woman are equal. 

Let not our bachelors complain; those afraid of blue 
stocking will have miny others to choos2 from, since the 
number of girl graduates will be comparatively small. 
The number of man with a university training does not 
exceed one in one thousand, and the average in the case 
of women will be much less, so that there is not a great 
probability of a glut in the blue-stocking market. 

It must be admitted by every thinking man that the 
higher education of women is imperatively necessary, The 
only question is how this is to be done. The best plan 
of course would be to have a properly endowed State 
university for women alone, but this is yet in the dim 
distance of the future. This, I have no doubt, will come 
in time, but until it does come what can we do? The 
women are crying out for higher education, and they must 
haveitnow. The only possible means »f accomplishing 
itis therefore to throw our universities open to them. 
Queen's has already done this, and we are glad that she 
has taken the lead in this matter. Let others go and do 
likewise. 





THE TRUE STUDENT. 


YTUDENTS who matriculate into a University may be 
divided into three different classes, although these 
classes are not very distinctly marked. For, as it is. 
sometimes difficult to distinguish plants from animals, 
and animals of one class from those of another, so, here, 
it would be an utter impossibility to establish an unerring 
classification, as we find the different classes merging, as 


it were, one into another. This will be plainly seen and 
readily acknowledged when our classification is given. 
When a class matriculates for the first time we may 
divide its members into those who intend to devote their 
time and energies, and that heartily, to the preparation of 
the work laid down in the Calendar; secondly, those who 
purpose preparing the prescribed work sufficiently well to 
pass all necessary examinations in a creditable manner 
and occupying the remainder of their time in reading 
standard works, whether these works are connected with 
their class duties or not ; and lastly, those who matriculate 
with the avowed intention of doing as little work as pos- 
sible, their own aim being to obtain their degree. Which 
of these three courses is it proper for a student to pursue ? 
This question we will endeavor to answer. 

That the aim of the last class is that of the true student, 
and one which is to be recommended, no one, themselves 
" excepted, will attempt to prove. On the contrary, it is 
one which ought to be strongly condemned. For, by fol- 
lowing this course, students, when they cbtain their de- 
grees, will have no more than a smattering of the majority 
of the subjects prescribed, and none of them will be even 
tolerably proficient in any one. And when they go into 
the world the University at which they graduated will be 
judged by their acquirements, and thus in the eyes of the 
world they will lower the status of their Alma Mater and 
bring her into disrepute. The most reprehensible thing a 
student could possibly do ! 


We will now look at that class of students whose mem- 
bers work long and hard, and endeavor to prepare their 


set tasks as carefully and thoroughly as possible, but who 


attempt no more. This at first seems the most laudable 
course to pursue, and at the same time appears to be that 
of the true student. But we question whether it is really 
so or not; and, we think, our doubts can be shown to be 
justifiable. The work gone over in the classes is neces- 
sarily very limited, and in a University which prescribes a 
fixed course it must of necessity be entirely rudimentary: 
This being the case the diligent student may prepare all 
prescribed work very proficiently and still have considera- 
ble time at his disposal, which time might be very profit- 
ably spent in reading. But here an admirer of this class 
of students might object and say that the student who 
steadily held this object in view and who was possessed of 
sufficient application to thus carefully and efficiently pre- 
pare the work of the different classes would, if he had any 
time to spare, devote it to reading. This at first sight 
appears to be the most likely course for a diligent student 
to pursue, but experience proves the contrary. Experience 
forces us to say that he who matriculates with the object 
of this class in view will, during his University course, 
read little or nothing that is not directly connected with 
the work of the classes, and very little even of that. His 
sole object seems to be, to use a little College phraseology, 
to run" his class, and keeping this object steadily in 
view he attempts no work beyond that of the different 
classes. 
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But the student who, when he feels that he has prepar- 
ed his different tasks sufficiently well to pass at least a 
creditable examination, devotes his spare moments to 
reading on general questions, follows the course of the 
true student. He will thus read works especially relating 
to his class work, and thus he will get a wider, clearer and 
more comprehensive grasp of the different subjects treated 
of in the College curriculum: his acquaintance with the 
different branches will thus be raised above the mere 
elements, and will no longer entirely consist of a rudi- 
mentary nature. His reading will also embrace works 
which are not immediately connected with his prescribed 
work, and thus his circle of knowledge will be widened, 
and this will tend to make him more proficient in the 
subjects prescribed for the regular course. For by this 
course his mental faculties will become strengthened and 
more capable of embracing a wider range of knowledge, 
and of more accurately understanding the subjects to 
which he applies his energies. 


We have endeavored to look impartially at the course 
pursued by the different classes of students, and have come 
to the conclusion that he who belongs to the reading class 
approaches most nearly our ideal of the true student. This 
being our belief we will now say a few words as to what a 
student should read, for frequently we hear them complain- 
ing that they know not what to read. Read none but good 
authors is our advice. J3ut what do you consider good 
authors is invariably their answer, and how are we to know 
them? To lay down rules by which one may know good 
authors, even were that possible, would be to go beyond our 
present intentions. The plan which we would advise you 
to follow, and by following which you will not likely err, is 
to read the works recommended by your professors. If you 
find that they do not recommend a sufficient number to 
keep you busy, read the works to which those recommended 
refer, and from which they quote. This plan will never 
lead you astray. - You will never find a good author quot- 
ing a poor one unless it be for the purpose of condemning 
the writer and of exposing the fallacy contained in the 
writing. The benefits you will derive from thus extersive- 
ly reading will be not a few. You will acquire a great 
amount of information which will prove interesting and 
useful. You will become conversant with subjects barely, 
if at all, touched upon in the regular course, and thus 
your range of knowledge will be greatly widened. You 
will strengthen and sharpen your mental faculties; and 
last, but by no means least, you will acquire a good Eng- 
lish style. Although you may not read these authors with 
the intention of acquiring a style you will insensibly copy 
them in more than one particular. To show this more 
clearly we will borrow an illustration from an eminent 
Latin author who, writing on the benefits to be derived 
from reading good authors, says: “ When I walk in the 
sun, though I may walk for another purpose, yet it natur- 
ally happens that I gain a deeper color; so, when I have 
read those books attentively at Missenum (his country 
residence), I can .perceive that my language acquire 
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a complexion, as it were, from my intercourse with them.” 
But ycu will notice that this author read attentively, and 
so must you if you wish to derive any benefit from your 
reading. From one good work carefully read you will 
* derive more good than from twenty others hastily skim- 
med over. To the student, then, who wishes to acquire 
the greatest advantage from his College course, we would 
say first prepare your class work and then devote your 
time to reading attentively. The Library is open to you, 
and there you will find standard authors on every branch 


of knowledge. Begin now and seize the privileges you . 


may enjoy while attending this University. 


+i MEETINGS.3* 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 
YPVHE Annual Meeting took place on Friday, Dec. 3rd. 

On motion of Mr. Grant the constitution was 
amended in regard tothe duties of Critic. That officer 
will, in future, give a detailed criticism of the proceedings 
at the close of each meeting. We have doubts about the 
members waiting to hear themselves criticised at so late 
a stage, but the principle is nevertheless a good one. 
After some minor business, and withdrawal of candidates, 
and after Principal Grant had addressed the Society on 
college matters, the election of officers began. Jor non- 
resident Vice-President, Messrs. J. RK. Lavell, B.A., of 
Brockville; W. W. Daly, B.A., of Napanee, and W. 
Briden, B.A., Picton, were the candidates. By an absurd 
mistake the last number of the JouRNAL mentioned only 
the latter two gentlemen. But the omission of his name 
did not seem to affect Mr. Lavell’s interests, as he was 
elected by a good majority. The election for resident 
Vice was the most spirited we have seen for years. 
Tremendous efforts were put forth by the friends of each 
candidate, and as soon as the election was over a great 
number left the room. Messrs. Gibson, B.A.,'74, of the 
Medical College, and Davis, of '81, were elected. The 
election for Treasurer resulted in a tie and was decided 
by the President in favor of (rrant, ‘83, on the ground that 
he was the more regular attendant at the Society's meet- 
ings. The election for the Ex. Com. was also hotly con- 
tested, but the medical ticket prevailed in favor of J. H. 
Betts and J. C. Hamilton of the Royal College, and Arch. 
Ferguson, ‘82. Great excitement prevailed as the votes 
were being given, and if it were thought that the recorder 
had happened to make any mistake a howl was raised by 
opposing parties. But that gentleman calmly surveyed 
the noisy crowd, and on the matter being sifted it was 
generally found that the register was correct. When the 
meeting broke up a processicn was formed of about 200 
men, and the streets were walked and singing kept up un- 
tila late hour. On hearing the stampede and music the 
people ficcked to their windows in dishabile to listen to the 
inspiriting strains of ‘‘Litoria,’ ‘In the morning by the 
bright light,’ ‘Golden Slippers,” &c. ‘Who are they,” 
we heard some one ask. ‘ Why, no one couid make such 








a noise as that but students,’ was the reply. These sere- 
nades are gond things. They keepthe students together, 
and give the citizens an idea of our importance—numeri- 
cally if no way else. 


LITERARY ENTERTAINMENT. 


rTVHREE years ago the now defunct Elocution Associa- 

tion desirous of giving some entertainment out of 
the ordinary run, and hearing of the dramatic talent of 
Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, invited her to give a series of 
readings. Mrs. Noble came a perfect stranger to Kings- 
ton and quite unknown in fame as far as Canada was 
concerned. The result was a very slim audience, but 
an enthusiastic one, and Mrs. Noble was promised a 
more encouraging support, should she return. On 
Friday last she again appeared in St. Andrews’ Hall— 
this time under the auspices of the Alma Mater Society, 
and was greeted by a large audience. For some years 
Mrs. Noble has presided over a large school of elocution 
in Detroit. She is a lady of pleasing appearance and 
manners, and has a sweet, powerful and well cultivated 
voice which sounds to most advantage in such pieces as 
the “ Bells,” “ Bugle Son," &c. Despite a few affected 
mannerisms acquired since her last visit. and which are 
not a pleasant change from her former simplicity, her 
readings were fully as appreciable as before. She at 
once engages the sympathy of the audience and keeps it 
alternately in roars of laughter and hushed solemnity. 
Mrs. Noble knows what her forte is and wisely refrains 
from attempting anything of a tragical character, confin- 
ing herself to the most simple selections—mostly ballads. 


. The rendition ot the bobolink’s notes, we venture to 


say, has never been equalled here in imitative power ; and 
throughout the evening flashes of genuine talent were 
frequently observable. The new Glee Club sang three 
glees during the evening and was received as an old friend. 
An impromptu opposition club, composed of students in 
the back of the hall, who sang for the entertainment of 
the audience during intervals, was also warmly received. 

The President announced the intention of the Society 
to give several entertainments after the new year in aid of 
the gymnasium. and if the applause with with which the 
announcement was received be any criterion, we have no 
doubt they will be well patronized. 





FOOT BALL, 


\ HEN the annual meeting of the Foot Ball Club 

was held, a spirit of enthusiasm seemed to have 
been instilled into foot ball players, which did not die out 
until the disagreeableness of the weather and unfitness of 
the ground forced them to give up this much loved sport 
and exercise. Having already announced the results of 
the election in a previous number suffice it to say that the 
duties in connection with the offices were performed with 
credit to the men filling them. The practice commenced, 
and such a jostling, tumbling and scrambling for the ball 
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1s indescribable. All the fresh seemed anxious, nay furious 
to get at least near the ball, apparently thinking that he 
who kept theclosest to it during its sudden transits from one 
end of the field to the other was the hero. Strange to say 
this confusion was not confined to the freshies, for even 
the grave senior seemed to be so elated at getting back to 
his college game that he ran himself almost to death. It 
was certainly amusing to see the determined freshman 
draw back one of his lower extremities and again to ad- 
vance it over the spot where the ball lay with such an 
irresistible pressure as to bring the back of his neck and 
the mud into very close proximity, indeed so close that 
frequently his measure was left behind. This confusion 
however lasted only for an evening or two. Order and 
discipline were soon introduced ; but owing to the large 
numbers at every practice it was impossible to adopt such 
systematic playing as one would like to have seen. How- 
ever it was sufficient to convince us that had the favorable 
weather continued for a few days longer we would have 
been able to meet any opponents, and to do credit to our 
association. It will be remembered that the University 
College club opposed us on our ground two years ago, and 
as a return match has never been played, it was the de- 
sire of the Torontos that we should send a team up_ this 
fall. In all likelihood this team would have gone had it 
not been for the early fall of snow which rendered the 
ground unfit. One match, however, was played, Town 
v. Gown, which testified that our fellows still possess an 
amount of knowledge and agility in the foot ball field 
equal to former years. The ground being rather slippery 


much amusement was afforded the spectators by the fre- 


quent falls and splashing of mud and water. This did 
not, however, discourage the excited players and when the 
time was called the only goal taken was to the credit of 
the Gown. The townteam was mostly composed of La- 
crosse players from city clubs, many of them old foot ball 
players, and they played a good game and a hot one. The 
College team was Bertram, '84, goal ; J. Young, '82, captain; 
Mowat, '81,and McLaughlin, ‘84, home; H. E.. Young, 
‘82, Hutcheson, '81, Newlands, '82, Rathbun, ‘82, centre; 
Thomson, '83, Langill, ‘81, and McAulay, ‘83, forward. 
A return match was arranged to take place soon after, 
but owing to the wet weather was postponed. In fact 
there were not more than half a dozen practices all ses- 
sion. As we stated before one of the greatest obstacles to 
systematic practice was the large number of players. 
This certainly is an obstacle which we are glad to see and 
which will, no doubt, ve removed next session by the or- 
ganization of another club. This step, we feel satisfied, 
would cause such discipline to be introduced into the 
regular practice as would tell mightily when we meet 
foreigners, and no doubt would cause the Queen's College 
Foot Ball team to be a terror to her sister Universities. 





GLEE CLUB. 


Te annual meeting of the Glee Ciub was held on 
Tuesday, the 14th inst, the retiring President, H. B. 


¢ 
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Rathbun, in the chair. The meeting proceeded at 
once to the election of officers for the ensuing year with 
the following result : 

Hon. President-—Mr. Wilber Daly, B.A., Napanee. 

President—Mr. Fred. Bamford. : 

Vice.President—Mr. R, S. Anglin. 

Sec.-Treas.—Mr. W. J. Shanks. 

A committee composed of the officers elect and Messrs. 
Heath, Snook, Rathbun, and Newlands was appointed to 
draw up a set of regulations for the guidance of the Club 

Messrs. F. C. Heath, B.A., and C. D. Pomeroy were 
appointed musical instructors, 

A large number of the best singers in the University, 
including quite a number of freshmen, have joined the 
Glee Club this session, and a spirit of enthusiasm which 
for a year or two has been wanting, is again manifesting 
itself. Practices are held regularly with large attendance, 
and ere long the club will be in a position to favor its 
audiences with new glees which it is hoped will furnish 
variety to the impromptu concerts of the students, and 
relieve the monotony of the repeated renderings of rusty 
“Old Grimes,” ‘ Litoria,” &c. 

The members of the Society are fortunate in having 
secured such efficient musical instructors as Messrs. 
Heath and Pomeroy. Mr. Heath, during his University 
course, rendered most valuable assistance to the Glee 
Club, and these services we are glad to see retained. Mr. 
Pomeroy is a Medical student of well known ability as a 
musical instructor. Under the leadership of these gentle- 
men we expect to see the society take a high position as 
an amateur choral club, and to become in every respect 
worthy of our University. 


OUR VOLUNTEER COMPANY. 


“UDGING from the large number who have joined the 
e volunteer Company, which is being formed in connec- 
tion with the College, we are led to believe that the majori- 
ty of the students are quite confident that the time of peace, 
which the Dominion is at present enjoying, is long to con- 
tinue, aud that there is no likelihood of their ever Being 
called out to defend their country against a foreign foe. How- 


. ever this is not the view of the matter taken by all the 


students. For, while in conversation with a soph a few 
days ago, we learned that he objected to joining the com- 
pany,on the supposition that the people of Ireland were 
going to rise against England; while their friends on this 
side of the Atlantic would do likewise, striking at England 
through Canada, and affording an opportunity to many of 
the volunteers to die for their dountry, which, though no 
a glorious thing in itself, and an excellent subject for poe- 
try, he yet seemed unwilling to do, being inclined to think 
that he had more use for his blood than his country had, 
However there are between sixty and seventy who have 
given in their names as being desirous of forming a part of 
the defensive forces of the Dominion, and on Saturday, the 
3rd inst., they met to elect officers for the Company, when 
the following gentlemen were selected : 


e 


Captain—A. McLaren. 

Lieutenants—ist, A. Morin; 2nd, A. McAuley. 
Sergeants—-W. Dyde and J. McLaughlan. 
Color-Sergeant-—-J. Young, 

Corporals—J. Bertram, J. V. Anglin, W. Herring. 
Chaplain—Rev. Principal Grant, D.D. : 

So tar the average attendance at drill, which takes place 
four times a week is about sixty. This is considerably more 
than the number required to form a single company, and 
it was therefore suggested that the students might form two 
companies. But we are inclined to think that it would be 
better to defer the formation of a second company until 
next session at least, when it will be known how many are 
likely to attend the drill regularly, and whether they will 
be able to get the required number of men to form another 
company. As it is, those who have joined are making very 
fair progress in acquiring a knowledge of the drill, and 
expect soon to have the rifles placed in their hands. The 
exercise which it affords, cannot fail to be of great benefit 
to the students, as they are much in need of something of 
the kind. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICE. 
(BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


T ALK Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A.. of Montreal, who has 
been delivering a course of lectures to the students in 
Divinity, conducted the afternoon service in the College on 
Sunday, November 28th, and the following is a summary of 
his sermon on that occasion. The Rev. gentleman took his 
text, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, an forever. 
Hebrews XIII, 8. He said that Jesus is still, and ever shall 
be, the same as He was in the beginning; and that the life 
and teachings of Christ are a sufficient guide for all men 
through alltime. All other systems of religion are merely 
a dim groping after the great creator, But it was impos- 
‘sible for the human mind to find anything which would 
ssatisfy the cravings of the soul. The religious system of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome give evidence of this desire for a 
knowledge of God. But the mysteries pertaining to God 
can only be known when the Lord himself reveals them, 
which he has done in His word. Yet there are those who 
would wish to deprive us of this light, and leave us in the 
heathen darkness of bygone ages, without any revelation 
whatever from Go:t; and who are desirous of putting down 
the Bible because it pretends to teich us those truths which 
otherwise it would b2 impossibl2 for us t» know. In those 
early times men acknowledged that there must be a power 
higher than themselves, and this power they sought to know 
and understand; thus prepairing the way for christianity. 


In fact all God's dealings: with man, before the coming of- 


Christ, were but a preparation of the world for that com- 
ing. It is always through man that God speaks to man, 
whether as a prophet, or an apostle, or through Christ who 
was the last personage in whom God revealed himself and 
in his life and that of his apostles, we have all that is neces- 
sary to teach us the wayof salvation. Doubters, however, 
deny this, and in acold and formal way search for the mind 
of God in nature only ; whereas the word of God appeals 
to our spiritual nature, and not to the human mind. 
Christ with his Apostles have done more in giving freedom 
to thought, action and speech than any other power in the 
world. He has destroyed superstition, and given to the 
world a religion which cannot be superceded, because it 
contains universal truth. Now the great and important 
question is, “ What think ye of Christ?) The text and 
many other passages declare that Christ was from alleternity, 
and although what transpired before time was and is beyond 
our knowledge, yet since history began Christ has been the 
most important personage to all lovers of truth. He was 
the desire of all nations, and at the time of His coming, was 
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exp2cted by all the world. Those in China and the coun- 
tries east of Palestine looked for a great and holy man to 
aris: in the west. While those who dwelt to the west of 
Palestine looked for this same personage in the east. And 
what the Messiah was to the Jews this holy man, so eager- 
ly looked for, was to the others. This is the Christ of 
yesterday who has occupied the minds of past generations. 
But the Christ of to-day 1s he who proves all things, and 
whose sway all the laws of christian lands acknowledge : 
and to take him from the world would leave it poor indeed, 
But the kingdom of Christ is advancing. On every shore 
we see His conquering march. Already two continents 
have acknowledged him, while many other lands are giving 
up their idols and their false religions and becoming fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus. Every art and science is placed 
at his fect. The secret of all this 1s found in his self-sacri- 
ficing life. He began his earthly career in a lonely 
manner; but nations have been given to him, and now he 
subdues the world by his love, while all men will yet be 
brought nearer and nearer to him. And when time is no 
more Christ shall reign exalted at the right hand of God, 
the judge of all men, reigning with omnipotent power till 
all his enemies be put..under his feet. But here we are 
lost in the mysterious, not knowing all that God has pre- 
prepared for us beyond the certainty that it will be eternal 
and glorious. Christ is no longer here in the body to work 
miracles, to heal the sick, and to give sight to the blind ; 
yet we know that he visits his people still; that he gives 
sight, but it is spiritual sight ; that he heals them of their 
worst disease, the disease of sin: and that he is still willing 
to help all those in trouble who call on him. Yes he is 
still the sam? yesterday, to-day and forever. 





On Sunday, Dezember 5th, the service was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Caven, Principal of Knox College, Toronto. 
The text being: For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ; yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. Romans V., 
78. He said, the most important point brought out in the 
text was God's love, and it is very important that we should 
believe in this love which God has for us. In the begin- 
ning of this Epistle, Paul proves by means of various argu- 
ments the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and hav- 
ing done so he begins to glory in the truth which he has 
estalished, and declares that we can have peace with God 
only through Christ. Although we do pass through trials 
which seem to destroy our peace, yet we wil] find that these 
are given by God for our good ; for tribulation worketh pa- 
tieuce, and patience experience, and experience hope and 
hope maketh not ashamed. Now the love of God to us is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given 
tous. The Apostle declares the greatness of God's love to 
be unequalled ; but it is not for our personal enjoyment only, 
for we must proclaim it to others, and in the work of the 
ministry it is absolutely essential. We must go forth to 
our work feeling that God is love and that man is the object 
of that love. Now in the text we have God’s love compar- 
ed with man’s best and purest affections; and what are 
these affections capable of doing? The answer is ; scarcely 
for a righteous man will die, yet peradventure for a good 
man some would even dare to die. It would appear that 
there is a distinction made between a righteous man and a 
good man. The distinction is that we are to understand 
by a righteous man,one who does all that 1s required of him, 
ail that law and justice demand, who has a very high sense of 
duty, and who cannot be turned from the path of rectitude, 
and yet, while possessing all these, he may lack kindness, 
gentleness, and goodness. But one who, besides being 
righteous, possess these qualties also may be called a good 
man. Though we may look upon the righteous man with 
approval, yet we have have not that love for him which we 


have for a good man, for whom some might even dare to 
die, though such a thing does not often happen. But God 
commendeth his love towards us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died forus. Some one may ask: “‘ How do we 
know that the great Being who made the world, and rules 
the universe, really loves us? His love is shown in all the 
world, as well as his power. If we consider the body and 
mind which God has given to us, we find much that is beau- 
tiful to delight the senses and a boundless scope for our 
intellect.. And yet in the very midst of these manifestations 
of God's love, it is possible for men, even of great intellec- 
tual power and knowledge, to be sceptical concerning the 
love of God to man, There are those who do not even 
know that Go] exists, though not ignorant on other points. 
Yet the world is dark to those who believe not in God, and 
even to those who believe in his power but not in his love. 
But when the truth of that great love dawns upon the 
mind, the darkness is scattere and a new life begins. How- 
ever, if*natnre leaves us sceptical with regard to God's love, 
surely the gift of his son shows the greatness and reality of 
, that love,compared with which all human affection is as 
nothing. Yet God gave his son. not merely to come to this 
world, but to die for us on the tree, as an atonement. for 
our sins, This is the important point; that while we were 
yet siuners Christ died for us. Hedied. not to save the 
righteous, because there were none such. but he died for 
sinners. No man first loved God: for all those who love 
him do so because he first loved them, and that too while 
they were sinners. [t is also a mistake to suppose that 
God loves because Christ died for us ; for it was on account 
of Go's love that Christ gave his life for us, He does not 
love us for our goodness, for even while we were enemies 
to him he yet loved us. Now all men do not know that they 
are at enemity to God uutil the work of rhe Holy Spirit be- 
gins, when they find that there nature is really at enmity 
to him, althouzh through indifference they had not before 
noticed it. It is hard to see one struggling with sin and 
vice, and another giving himself wholly up to the world, 
and its pleasures, while God is willing to lighten their dark 
hearts with his love, and enable them to see Christ sitting 
on his throne, whose love to his enemies is a wonder to 
heaven and earth ; and, when life is ended, to bring them 
into that place where dwelleth faith, hope and love; but 
the greate it of these is love. 


“COLLEGE WoeRLD.+« 

Dalhousie Gazette says : ‘‘ Wanted—a poet who is under 
the influence, at least fortnightly." Is it Bacchanalian 
poetry that is wanted, No, it cannot be, anything of that 
kind would feel lonely in such a highly respectable paper as 
the Gazette. 


Mr. Davip MorrtseE, of Montrea!, has signified his in- 
tention of erecting at his own expense a Convocation Hall, 
and Library and Dormitories, for the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. This is indeed munificence, and we congratu- 
late Principal McVicar on having suck» a true friend. We 
believe it is the intention of another gentleman in Montreal 
to endow a new chair as soon as these buildings are erected. 


THE Students of Trinity College complain that Chemis- 
try has been added to their Christmas examination. For- 


merly the examination has been only in classics and mathe- - 


matics. They may consider themselves fortunate in having 
so little. They also want a flag staff by which they may ex- 
press their feelings on public events. 


Tue Sophomores of Dartmouth went to Montreal for 
their Class dinner. That speaks well for Canada. We 
hope they had not to pay duty on what they took back. 
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PROFESSOR Huxtey alludes toa corollofloral dicotyledo- 
nons oxegon, with a monopetalous corcilla and a .central 
placentation ; but he doesn't say whether its bite is fatal or 
not. It will probably travel with Barnum’'s show next 
season, and have its name on a six-sheet poster. 


Tue following are some of the high salaries paid to pro- 
fessors in different Colleges : Columbia pays from $7,500 to 
3.385; Harvard, $4,000 to 3,000; Yale and Princeton 
$3,500; University of California, $3,600 ; Brown, $3,900 to 
2,500; Willams, $2,500 ; Cornell, $2,250 to 1,000; Weslegon, 
$2,500 ; Oxford, £900 to 400. 


Tuts is the way a vasser girl tells a joke: “Oh, girls! I 
heard the best thing to-day; it was just too funny! [can't 
remember how it just came about, but one of the girls said 
to Professor Mitchell—Oh, dear, I can't remember how it 
just came about. but one of the girls said to Professor 
Mitchell--Oh, dear, IT cant remember just what she said, 
but Professor Mitchell's answer was just too funny for any- 
thing. I forget just exactly what he said, but it was just 
exactly what he said, but it was just too funny for anything.” 


A GENTLEMAN from Hartford, Conn., is about to pub- 
lish a book of College poetry, representing perhaps a hun- 
dred college papers. / 

Tur Yale News proposes to circulate the following 
asreement among the students: “ We, the undersigned, 
students at Yale College, do hereby agree, in the interest 
of ourselves and of the various college publications, to 
confine our patrouage, in so far as we possibly can, to such 
business firms as advertise in the college publications,” 


FHarvarpb has established a professorship of Sanserit, 


RUrvGERs College has succeeded in getting Greek text 
books to which no printed translation exists. 


Tue entire Senior class at Madison University has left 
college, owing to some trouble about their studies. 


A SENOIR was guilty of the following: “ What is the dif- 
ference between the sun and a shooting star? “One is a 
sun (son) and the other a ‘darter.’'"’ He still survives. 


“PRESIDENT Exiot,of Harvard College, has sent confi- 
dential letters to the parents of all of the students, request- 
ing information as to whether or not the students have 
been accustomed to attend prayers at home, and asking the 
parents’ opinion on the subject of compulsory attendance at 
morning chapel. It is expected that if the answers to these 
interrogatories are favorable, attendance will hereafter be 
voluntary." This move is being vigorously criticised b¥ the 
religious press. 

FRESHMAN reclining in the shaving chair. Attendant: 
“What can Ido for you?” Fresh indignation. ‘TI desire 
to get shaved, sir.” The attendant wraps the towel around 
him and sighs to himself as he goes to get a shaving cup, 
“T wonder where !" 








>PERSONAL 


bps wdtioceuees ah eed oe 


T the last examination for Attorney at Osgoode Hall, 
£ the two first on the list passed without an oral, and 
these two were P. C. McNee, B.A., ‘73, of Alliston, and J. 
R. Lavell, B.A., 77, of Brockville. It always makes us 
joyful to see Queen's men to the fore. 


Tue face of the Rev. G. C. Patterson, M.A., '80, who, 
during the summer, was ordained and inducted in the 
charge of Summerstown, beamed upon us last week, He 
wishes he had had the opportunity of attending lectures 
in the new building.” We wish he was with us now, too. 
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WE understand that the Rev. Wm. Bain, M.A., ‘47, 
D.D., '72, has resigned his congregation at Perth, and will 
retire from the active duties of the Ministry. After thirty 
years service Dr, Bain certainly deserves a rest, but we 
hope his resignation will in no way interfere with presence 
of our venerable Trustee every spring. 


Rev. Rosr. CAMPBELL, M.A,, '58, has finished the first 
part of his lectures on Church History and has returned 
to Montreal. He will return in March to deliver the 
second course. He is sure of a welcome from the Divinity 
class with whom he is very popular. We see that St. 
Gabriel's church has been left $2000 for its building fund 
by the same lady who endowed a chair of civil engineer- 
ing in McGill College. a 

Rev. J. F. Fraser, B. A., ‘6y, has been removed from 
the Mission of Plantagenet to that of Metcalfe in the 
Diocese of Ontario. 





>DE Nobis N@OBInIBUS 


Scene in the Mental Philosophy Class: Prof.--" Mr.C, 
Why did you not hand in an exercise this week ?" 

Mr. C—'" Well Professor, 1 thought you said that when 
we gave in an essay we were not required to give an exercise 
also, 

Prof.—"‘Quite so, 
vessay.” 


Then [ suppose you have given in an 


Mr, C.-—(After some eonsideration), “Well no [ didn't.” 
In a few minuts order was restored, and the Class went on 
as usval, 

Prof. in Latin---" Mr. W—, will you please point out on 
the map, the Italian Islands ?" 

Mr. W.--, (after a lengthy and fruitless search), '' Shall 
1 give them all Professor ? 


A FEw things that we are anxious tu know. 1. What use 
.a freshman has for a Greek testament in church. 

11, The name and address of the individual, who, imme- 
-diately after stopping a snow ball with a tender part of his 
person, can entertain feelings of regard and affection for all 
humanity. 

111, Whether the members of the Glee Club intend to hold 
their meetings in future, where they met to elect their 
officers. 

tv, The name of that freshman who attracts so much 
attention in church, by his efforts to place his body in such 
a position, that he may be enabled to occupy the whole 
pew, or as much of it as possible. 

v. If any one can suggest some means by which a stop 
might be put to the profanity indulged in by some members 
of the class in metaphysics, when the Professor forgets 
the time when he had to take down lectures himself. 

vi. The feelings of the student, who, after losing his dig- 
nity by running all the way to College, gets there just one 
minute after the Class room door has been locked. 

vit. Whether you have received a receipt from our Sec- 
retary, and if not, why not ? 


WE received the following on the fly leaf of a lecture 
book: “It is, it isa glorious thing to be a freshman green,” 
that is if you can attain more than a senior's authority at one 
bound, by being appointed curator of a reading room. 


STUDENTS would do well, thus early in the session, to 
impress on their minds the fact that in future one will 
have to make qo per cent. of the marks allotted on any 
subject in-order to pass. Look out for your feathers. 


QuITE a number of students are engaged in the different 
Honor Classes, which are now well under way. 





Locktnc Out.—This custom of the Scotch Universities 
has been introduced in Queen's, and five minutes after the 
hour strikes, the door of the Class room is locked. The 
students find it hard to fall in with the innovation and 
many are the expediencies resorted to for abating the hard- 
ship. Two students who were detained in another Class 
bethought themselves of entering the Class room by the 
Professors private door, and were greeted with a roar from 
the Class as they made their appearance. Another ensconc- 
ed himself in the Professor's room, and the door being ajar, 
he was able to take his lecture with ease. Not so happy 
was the lot of the student who procured a chair, and sitting 
outside the Class room door took down his lecture despite 
the laughter of the students both male and female, who 
were in the corridors. Even the staid old theologians are 
not exempted from this infamous practice, though they 
have only become aware of the fact through experience. 
E.G., as a man of ‘81, after knocking repeatedly at his Class 
room door, and finding the Professor inexorable, was turn- 
ing doggedly away, he met a reverend theologue whom 
he supposed to be a brother in affliction: '* So you are lock- 
ed out too,” he said,Oh no," replied the R.T.,with a super- 
ior smile, grasping the. handle of the Hebrew Class room. 
But he was and he came away from the door muttering 
some expressions which we hardly think are found in the 
Confession of [aith. 


FAME, 
Fame, they say is but a bubble 
Dancing o'er life's weary wave: 
Fame is danger—fame is trouble, 
And its goal is but the grave. 


But--they do that till the rapture 
Velt on Fame's betrodden sands, 

When you stand within the portals, 
And she grasps your weary hands. 


Fame is not an empty bubble, 
Fame is not the poet's trance ; 
She has raised up countless millions 
In the sun of freedom’s glance. 


Fame has led the world for ages, 

She will guide it through all time— 
Filling history's brighter pages 

With memories grand, sublime, 


Then upward, onward be your motto, 
Ever foremost in the fight, 

Till within Fame's hallowed grotto, 
Endless day shall banish night. 


Till upon the worla’s broad summit, 
Loved, revered you ever stand ; 
Thousands hail you with a welcome, 

Scattering blessings o'er the land. 


This will then be Fame’s achievement, 
This its object—end—and aim ; 

Your deeds be sung through after ages, 
And nations join the loud acclaim. 


Dec. 14, 1880. CAMERON. 


Tue stalwort senior, who made such a desperate attempt 
in the Latin Class, to discover an Italian province, on the 
map of Asia Minor, has sufficiently recovered from the 
effects of his exertion as to be enabled to attend to his 
Classes again. 


WE have noticed the janitor using a patent sweeping 
machine. It may bea capital invention, but we wonder if 
it will pick up such things as ribbons and brooches and 
hair-pins. 
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EXcELLENT photographs of Chancellor Fleming may be 
obtained from Messrs. Sheldon & Davis; a variety of 
views of the College Buildings at Henderson's, 


Tue red blinds which have been put up in the class- 
room windows add much t> the external appearance of the 
building, as well as comtort to thuse occupying the sunny 
side of the house. 


Ir the board walk in the reir of the College were design- 
ed and constructed for the express purpose of upsetting 
those who are so unfortunate as to venture on it, we are 
compelled to admit that it has been a complete success, At 
the same time we cannot refrain from expressing our regret 
that a person possesse 1 of so much ingenuity as the design 
of the walk displays, should not have employed it for the 
accomplishment of some nobler purpose. 


AT breaking up on Wednesday, Dec. 22, about 59 fel- 
lows mustered to serenade Dr. John Stewart, who has 
styled himself the students’ canlidate for the mayoralty. 
Dr. Stewart in his bright plaid mounted the curbstone in 
front of his residence, and after the cheering had subsided, 
delivered a most eloquent sration to the assembled col- 
legians, in the course of which he said he felt proud at 
being thus honored by such a body of educated men, and 
that if the establishment of Queen's College in 1841 was 
due to one man more than another, it was due to John 
Stewart. Hoping that those students who had votes 
would support him in the election, he withdrew amid the 
wildest cheering. 


Mr. E. J. B. Pense, publisher of this paper, was on 
Monday elected Mayor of the city of Kingston. While 
congratulating Mr. Pense'we would remind him that if 
there is any civic printing which he wishes to give a wide 
circulation the best medium is the JouRNAL.. 


_ “SEXCHANGES.“« 





UR exchanges have not been punctual of late in finding 

their way into our drawer. . Our list is a long one, 

but our pile. has not increased very appreciably in size 

since the beginning of the session; then, however,.a small 

avalnche of toned paper and printer's ink was showered upon 

us. We hope the boards will see their dispatching clerks 
about this matter. 


The Dalhousie Gazette has been late in issuing, but its 
contents are far from being stale. The Gazette goes into 
ecstacies over the munificence of Mr. Munro, the New 
York publisher, who has been endorsed two chairs and 
given $2,000 annually to Dalhousie College. If Mr. 
Munro becomes too reckless in his liberality to his Alma 
Mater, and if the editors of the Gazette have any generosity 
about them they will direct the shower of sheckels 
Queensward when Dalhousie is surfeited ; of course, we 
will claim our commission. The article in the third num- 
ber on ‘Social effects of mechanical inventions’ is hardly of 
sufficient merit or sufficiently well written to warrant its 
length. The author destroys the force of his remarks by mak- 
ing use of the facetious and didactic in the same sentence. 
The account of the exhibition held in a village in which 
“half a dozen shops, as many hotels, two or three rum 
shops, and a few offices constitute the business part,” may 
be of interest to the locality, is hardly suitable for the 
columns of such a paper as the Gazette. But despite some 
little imperfections we hold the Gazette in the highest 
esteem. We should like to see Acta Victoriana and Rouge 
et Noir now and again. 





~I 


Acta Columbiana is the best dressed paper we get from 
the United States. It does not pretend to offer a field for 
literary productions, but often contains amusing and well 
written poetry. Its sentimental serial story would be more 
appropriate in a third class magazine, if only for its un: 
probability. But sporting matters are the Acfa’s forte, and 
they with its local news are vigorous, original and_ inter- 
esting. The Spectator, the other organ of Columbia 
College, is of the sam» typ2as the Acta, and furnishes its 
readers with cartoons of the Grip style. 


Student Life, a monthly periodical from Washingtoa 
University, St. Louis, also prides itself on being an_ illus- 
trated paper. If we had a surplus in our treasury (which 
we, of course, have not) we might also invest a few dollars 
in a woodcut of an ugly little Ethiopian and make the same 
claim. But we will let the Lify have the honors, How- 
ever, the appearance and contents of this truly college 
paper are highly pleasing, and the good taste of theeditors 
in repudiating an insinuation that they were elected by a 
clique and declaring their intention to resign if they 
thought such were the case, is commenilable. 


Once last session a former editor of this paper gave us a 
very laughable description of the Miagara Index. When 
we asked to see the paper we were told that it had been 
destroyed, But we have now been gratified with the perusal 
of four numbers. We can hardly say gratified either, be- 
cause any good impression we may have had was dissipat- 
ed when we reached the exchange department at the end 
of the paper ; the editor of which is either overflowing with 
self-complaceny and assurance or impressed with the 
idea that his flippant comments on contemporary journals 
are amusing. Or perhaps a little of either alternative. 
The Index is thoroughly Irish, so we are not shocked 
when it remarks that ‘those Madison boys are real 
smart,’ and when it talks about the “flippancy of the 
ponderous Nassau Literary.’ We would also gather from 


~ the criticism of the Madisonensis that Natural Science is 


not one of the strong points of the institution of which the 
Index is the organ. In most respects, however, the Index 
is very well conducted. Its literary articles are ot a very 
fair order, and it is both newsy and vigorous. The Index 
has a great weakness for punning. ; 


It gives us great pleasure to velcome another namesake, 
the Presbyterian College fournal from Montreal. This isa 
monthly periodical and differs from most College papers. 
in that it is proprieted and edited by one man. Though 
we would feel much more interested in it if it were under 
the controlof a board of Students, we must compliment the 
editor on the appearance and tone of his paper, The 
Fournal is the only paper on our list which is the represen- 
tative of a purely theological College, and we hope it will 
be as successful as it is unique. 


Rouge et Noir is too occasional a visitor to admit a very 
intimate acquaintance with its College, but from what we 
have seen of it we wish it would putin an appearance oftener, 
Would it be too great a strain on the minds of its editors if - 
Rouge et Noir were it to issue frorh the dim religious walls 
of Trinity College more frequently than every three months ? 
But if we are dissatisfied with the quantity we can certain- 
ly commend the quality of its reading matter. The enthu- 
siastic article on Shelley's Kevolt of Islam, isa well written 
and thoughtful review of that demoralized and achestical 
poets greatest work. Though we are surprised that 
any one should choose such a man for his ideal, we 
like the author's enthusiasm. Mr. Jones’ article on 
“Exercise” has the regular athletic tone about it. The 
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prize poem on Troy is above the average College poetry. 
We always have to hunt up our paper knife before reading 
Ronge et Noir, the necessity for which should be removed. 


(I PPINGS. + 


NOLLEGE Professor (to Junior, who has been taking 
© advantage of his absent-mindedness.) Young man, 
I find on looking over the records that this makes the fifth 
time in two years that you have been granted leave of ab- 
sence to attend your grandmother's funeral. 





Sceng,—Astronomy  class,-—-Professor to Junior :— 
“What time does Mars get full?” Junior :-~""Don't know, 
sir; never associate with such company.’ Decided ap- 
plause. 


Joxtor (parsing): Nihil is a noun.” 
does it come from ?”’ 


Prof.-—" What 
Student.—"" It don't come at all.” 


Prof.—(quizzing)--"" Doesn't it come from nihilo 2 Stu- 
dent,-—' No, sir: ex nihilo nihil fit!" Prof. settled. 
Mr. B.—* Prof., are these gas-receivers graduated ?” 


Prof, D.-—'‘ They should be; they have been here more 
than four years.” 


Tuey talked astronomy. “I wish I was a star,” he said, 
smiling at his own poetic fancy, ‘I would rather you 
were a comet,” she said, dreamingly. His heart beat 
tumultuously and he asked, “And why?” “Oh,” she 
said, with earnestness, “ because then you would only 
come round once every fifteen hundred years.” 


A wity Junior, on rehearsing his oration, was surprised 
to see his tutor pull off his hat repeatedly at the end of 
each sentence, and asked the reason. ‘‘I cannot pass a 
very old acquaintance,” replied the tutor, “ without that 
civility.” 

‘ Beneath a shaddy tree they sat, 

He held her hand, she held his hat, 

1 held my breath and lay right flat ; 
“They kissed, I saw them. do it. 

He held that kissing was no crime, 

She held her head up every time, 

I held my peace and wrote this rhyme, 
While they thought no one knew it.” 


“-'Therea room at the top,’ the senior said, 
As he placed his hand on the freshman’s head. 


Ir an untruth is only a day old it is called a lie; if it is 
a year old it is called a falsehood ; but if it is a century 
old it is called a legend. 


SENIOR asks a professor a very profound question. 


Prof.: “Mr. W . a fool can ask a question that ten 
wise men could not answer.” 





Senior: ‘‘ Then I suppose that’s why so many of us 
flunk.” 


Wuo was the first dead-head ? 
a pass. 


Leonidas; for he held 


A Lone Istanp Dutchman in reading an account of a 
meeting in New York city, came to the words, ‘“ The 
meeting then dissolved.” He could not define the mean- 
ing of the last, so he referred to a dictionary, and felt 
satisfied. In afew minutes a friend came in, when the 
Dutchman said: ‘Dey must have very hot wedder in 
New York. I red an agount of a meeting vere all the 
people had melted away.” 
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A POEM WITH A POINT. 


Only a pin; yet it calmly lay, 

On the tufted floor, in the light of day ; 
And it shone serenely fair and bright, 
Reflecting back the noonday light. 


Only a boy ; yet he saw that pin, 

And his face assumed a fiendish grin ; 

He stopped for a while, with a look intent, 
Till he and the pin alike were bent. 


Only a chair; but upon its seat, 

A well-bent pin found safe retreat ; 
Nor had the keenest eye discerned, 
That heavenward its point was turned. 


Only a man ; but he chanced to drop 
Upon that chair, fizz! bang! pop! 

He leaped like a cork from out a bottle, 
And opened wide his valve de throttle. 


Only a yell; though an honest one, 
It lacked the element of fun; 

And boy and man, and pin aad chair, 
In wild confusion mingled there. 
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rE ‘call the attention of aranaates and 
alumni to the advertisement of the 
Registrar extending the time for receiving 
voting-papers for the election of members of 
the University Council. It appears from 
the Calendar that the foliowing members 
retire on the 15th of March next: John A. 
Mudie, B.A,, Dr. Dupuis and Dr. McCam- 
mon, of Kingston ; Rev. H. Cameron, Kip- 
pen, Ont.; Rev. M. W.. McLean, M.A,, 
Belleville ; Rev. D. A. Fraser, M.A., Mount 
Forest ; and Dr. Neish, Jamaica Island. 
All of these gentlemen are eligible for re- 
election. Without at all desiring to in- 
fluence the choice of the electors, we submit 
for their consideration the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Dr. Saunders, Kingston, 
D. B. McTavish. M.A., Ottawa, Rev. W. 
Lang, M.A., Lunenburg, and Rev. G. Milli- 
gan, Toronto, as being those who received 
the largest number of votes at the election 
in March last, after those gentlemen, of 


examine them more in detail. 


course, who were actually elected. The 
name of Dr. Neish might well be dropped 
on account of his residence abroad ; although 
asa graduate and former professor he con- 
ferred honor upon himself and upon his 
Alma Mater. 


HE students are very much pleased with 

the new regulations respecting the 
library. Under the old system, now happi- 
ly gone forever, the seeker after truth was 
furnished with a catalogue of the books in 
the library. From this meagre data he had 
to speculate in what work he would be most 
likely to find the information he desired. 
Then with the heroism of a northern ex- 
plorer, he adventured into the icy precincts 


‘of the library. There stood the librarian, 


encased in his winter wraps, a sort of liter- 
ary Santa Clause dispensing over the desk 
a cold collation of quartos and octavos, with 
the mercury ranging in the twenties. Hap- 
py the student—bright the arranging of his 
future success—who had the fortitude to 
await his turn to be served. Having Jat 
length obtained his volyme and hurried with 
it to his room, the chances were that, misled 
by a similarity in name, the embryo philoso- 
pher had taken out a book which bore not 
even remotely on the subject of his research. 

A few repetitions of this were enough to 
chill the ardour of even the jeunesse doree in 
the pursuit of knowledge. But tout cela est 
change. The student may now in our com- 
fortable library look over the books at his 
leisure and in a convenient reading room, 
The Jibrary 
will thus become a real help to students 
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which it certainly was not before. A great 
deal of collateral reading on subjects cog- 
nate to the everyday work may now be 
done, with a resultant of good which is in- 
estimable. 





DISCUSSION anent the relative merits 

of old country and Canadian classics, 
maintained with some warmth by the advo- 
cates of both sides, was raised by the late 
appointment of an Oxford graduate to the 
chair of Classics in University College. It 
is contended, and justly we think, that, ceteris 
paribus, Canadians should have the prefer- 
ence. But that this equality exists to any 
great extent we very much doubt. It is 
notorious that the conditions of life in the 
motherland are more favorable to the for- 
mation of excellent classical scholars than 
they are in Canada.. 

A knowledge of the classics is not regard- 
ed as an essential element in a good educa- 
tion but rather as an ornamental appendage. 
Now, ina poor country like ours, utility 
takes precedence of ornament, the necessary 
~ has claims paramount to the merely luxur- 


ious. The consequence is. that with us. 


little time is devoted:to the classics in com- 


parison with that given to other branches 


of study. . 
‘-Again, students at Canadian Universities 
consist for the most part of two classes— 


éither immature boys who, passing rapidly 


through a Grammar school, are: placed at 
college, that they may qualify tliemselves, 


as soon as possible, by the possession of a. 


degree for earning a livelihood—or men who 
have had to work hard in early life, it may 


be at manual toil, and have thus earned. 
enough to “put themselves through ‘Col-. 


lege.” Neither of these conditions is. cal- 
culated to foster classical learning. on‘’a 


broad and deep basis. In the first case; the. 
_process is too hurried ‘to ‘be‘ thoréugh + ‘it 


the second, early-youth, the period--of: life 


' mother land. 








when the elements of classics can be best 
imparted, is given to other pursuits. 

This state of affairs is in. marked contrast 
with the conditions which prevail in the 
There great wealth affords: 
that learned leisure in which the attention 
of man turns naturally tothe cultivation of 
the arts. The accumulated riches of many 
generations have placed large portions of 
society above the pinching necessities of the 
present hour. Art and literature have thus 
become objects of desire and ample facilities 
have been provided for their pursuit. Pub- 
lic bounty has combined with private muni- 
ficence to make the great schools, academies 
and universities of the old country admira- 
ble media for the conveyance of instruction 
in art and literature. In particular are the 
ereat public schools and colleges of England 
famous for the marvellous attainments of 
their scholars in classics. | Now, these in- 
stitutions are open, not merely to the noble 


- and wealthy, but to those also less favorably” 


Situated in life. It is thus within the power, 
of any clever and ambitious youth in Eng- 
land to obtain a thorough classical training; 
and that whether he be a favorite of fortune 
or stern fate compel ‘him to apply his ‘dee 
quirements in” earning © his | daily bread’ 
These considerations ‘léad ts to ‘concludé 
that the splendid facilities possessed by the: 


_ mother land must. turn out ‘better classics 


than the’ meagré’. appliances of * Canada. 
Whether our tiniversities can offer ‘prizés. 
which will attract good “men, from “the old 
country to fill their'vacant Chairs ig another 
question. . wee. Sane wae -e Geo ‘a* @ et eal 


Y 





T’ is'the duty and. also the privilege of the 
"press to reform. -evils; and as in the 
wider. sphere of the. country. the ‘leading. 
newspapers try ‘or. should -try to reform the 


_ abuses - of ‘the state, :so-in our.-narrower 
sphere of ‘the University. it is necessarv: -td. 
| point-outany-evils:that tend to..hamper- the. 
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influence of Queen’s or retard her progress. 
We do this in no fault-finding spirit, but 
with an eye single to the welfare of our Alma 
Mater. Without further preface we may 
say that a decided reformation is needed in 
the method of teaching English. 


The chair of English is daily becoming 
more important in all our colleges. Latin 
and Greek no Icnger form the only literature 
worthy of a space on their curricular. We 
have in English Literature names as great 
as those of Homer and Virgil, works as 
worthy of being read as are the Iliad and 
- the Atneid. Three centuries ago a know- 
ledge of Jatin and Greek was absolutely 
necessary to a good education, since almost 
the only works then in existence worthy of 
being read were those of the ancient writers. 
Now, however, we have a literature of our 
own equal if not superior to the Latin or the 
Greek, so that to-day a man who is well 
read in English has received as good a 
training, has a taste as cultured as the great- 
est of our Elizabethan authors. In this age 


in fact it is much more important to have a’ 


thorough acquaintance with the masterpiece 
of English than with those of the ancient 
classics. Seeing then that the subject is of 
such momentous importance it behooves us 
to have it taught in the best possible man- 
ner. What, may be asked, constitutes a 
knowledge of English Literature? Is it to 
know the names of the leading English 
authors from Cadmon to George Eliot, to- 
gether with the date of their birth and 
death? Isit to know the names of their 
works and a brief criticism of them, their 
defects and their excellencies? Is it in brief 
to know by note a list of names and dates 
and criticisms? These things are useful, 
but in our humble opinion they do not con- 
stitute a knowledge of English Literature. 
The study of English Literature should be 
a far different thing. It should be a study 
of the works themselves. Do we attempt 


to get a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
authors by studying a history of their litera- 
ture? No! we study the works themselves. 
Then why not study the English Classics in 
the same way ? 

Many of our graduates leave the Univer- 
sity without ever having read even a play of 
Shakespeare, or an essay of Bacon or Ad- 
dison. This is simply outrageous. It is 
almost incredible that a graduate of a Uni- 
versity should leave its walls having a fair 
knowledge of the works of the greatest 
writers of antiquity, and yet not knowing a 
single line of “that noble hterature, the most 
splendid and the most durable of the many 
glories of England.” Yet such is the case. 
It is useless to say that students will persue 
the study of English for themselves after 
they graduate. In some cases this will be 
done, but in the majority of instances owing 
either to want of time or toa want of taste 
it will be completely neglected. College is 
the place in which to develop a good liter- 
ary taste, and the class of English Litarature 
is the one in which this can best be done. 
In that class there should be read critically 
the works of some of our greatest authors. 
The student should be taught to note the 
peculiarities of the author and criticize his 
style. The literary period in which he wrote 
should be taken up. Difficult constructions 
should be explained. The thoughts of .the 
author should be carefully analyzed and 
commented upon, &c.,&c. Theseare only a 
few of the many things that might be taught 
in this class. Space will not allow us to 
dwell any longer on this subject, but we 
may refer to it in our next issue. 





ee 

Aips To MEMorY, were long known as cribs. They 
were then called after an animal that ate from a crib, a 
horse, or more commonly, a pony. The modern appella- 
tion, however, isa bicycle. We suppose this name comes 
from the fact, known to the initiated freshie, that only one 
can manage the thing, 

On the gth of February the time for receiving Theses 
for M.D. expires. 
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*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JouRNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 


i 


For the Fournal. 


Farewell to thee Scotia ! dear home of my boyhood, 
Farewell to the hills, that I ne’er shall see more, 
Farewell to the deep rolling stream in the wild wood: 

I cried as I gazed at the fast fading shore. 


Strong barque bear us bravely, to prove our devotion ; 
Good ship speed thee well, to uphold her dear name ; 
We are leaving our country, to sail o'er the ocean, 
To fight for her glory, to die for her fame. 


Still in fancy I climb on the mountains blue steep, 
To hear the sad mavis, at eve, singing low, 

And to watch the white mists, as they circle and creep, 
Hide the spot where the gowan, and primroses grow 


But farewell to Lochaber, and all I love best 
If ne'er to revisit thee be my sad doom, 
And to exile I fall—yet my spirit will rest 
If the bonny Scotch thistle, but wave o'er my tomb ? 


WORD-LOVE. 


rINHE taste for word-research is steadily on the increase. 
Such a taste is but a special manifestation of the 
love inherent in our being, of first-origins and the past, ‘of 
the birth and growth of the grand productions of Nature 
or the Mind." Weare driven by an imperious instinct to 
fathom things to their utmost, we yearn to know the where- 
fore and the whence, the reason and the cause of things. 
History carries us but a short way back in the life of our 
race; comparative philology rends the veil separating the 
historic from the pre-historic period of the world, rescues 
from Cimmerian darkness vast regions not comprised in 
the Orbis Romanis Notus, and reveals to us, if not in white 
light at least in a dim religious one, mighty hosts moving 
spectre-like across the back ground of history as they pre- 
pare to burst from the silent past, and to precipitate them- 
selves eastward and westward in successive waves of 
conquest. The philologist takes up the pen thrown down 
in despair by the historian, and with firm hand outlines a 
state of society, ante-dating by thousands of years that 
historical period described on the authority of contempor- 
aneous records. Nor does he draw on his imagination for 
his facts. He too has his authorities. Humanity self- 
reported is the irrefragable volume to which he makes his 


appeal. It isnot an ideal or idyllic past that he reproduces, 
but a real and authentic one. His proofs are found in 
words. Words are not mere vibrations of the vocal chords, 


impulses of the circumambient air. They are the past still 
living for us, they are the representatives of all that was 
highest in thought, in aspiration, and in feeling, of that 
throbbing humanitythat lies behind us. In coming in 
contact with these, we come in contact with the noblest 
faculty of man, with man himself. To him who 
would treat them lightly and wantonly might well be di- 
rected the warning once addressed to the traveller who 





moved heedlessly over the battle field beneath whose: 
grassy bosom slept the mighty dead, “ Siste, viator, heroas 
calcas.” 

In evoking the evidence of words, we make the mer 
of past times our witnesses. Words have been called 
fossil poetry; they are more: they are fossil history. 
They embalm the life and deeds of those who voiced 
them. In tracing them back to their earliest forms, 
we pass thro’ the various developments of individual, 
and of national life and the successive phases of human 
thought, each change of form or sense being in the life of 
the race what to the geologist the rock-stratum is in the life 
of the earth. 

In the maze of words and forms that present themselves. 
to the scrutiny of the word-critic, he has a clue more reli- 
able than that which guided Ariadne, the method of in- 
ductive discovery found so fruitful in its application to 
other branches of human study. By the application of this: 
method in the comparison of Janguages, philology rightly 
claims to be ranked among the physical sciences. 

The rigid use of the inductive process supplemented by 
the aid furnished by Grimm's law of correspondent sounds 
gives to the general results of comparative philology a 
certainty of which no reasonable doubt can now be enter- 
tained. 


The sum and substance of the discoveries made by com- 
parative philology may be stated thus: that at some far 
remote and ante-historic period of the world, the ancestors 
of the different European nations along ‘with those of the 
Hindoos and Persians spoke one common language, and 
occupied one common home somewhere among the Kooshes 
and plateaus of the Hindoo mountain ranges. It is not 
claimed that there isto be found the primeval home of man, 
That primeval home may be in the Mesopotamian plain, as 
is the prevalent opinion, or in the valleyof the Nile, as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson inclines to believe. Still less is the claim 
preferred that the common language spoken by the pastor- 
al tribes occupying the Bactrian plateau is the primitive 
language of mankind. That all the idioms of the globe 
originated from one primitive language is a most reason- 
able conclusion, but until that primitive tongue is in some 
measureat least resuscitated, philology deems it prematureto 
proclaim the universal republic of languages and literatures. 
All that it asserts with positiveness and with proof forth- 
coming is this, that at some long past period the ancestors 
of the Celts, the Latins, the Greeks, the Germans, the 
Sclavs, the Scandinavians, the Hindoos and the Persians 
lived together as one family and spoke various dialects of 
one common language, called by some the Aryan language; 
byothers, the Indo-European. Celtic, the oldest branch of 
the Indo-European stock has a comparatively meagre 
literature. The Sanscrit branch, perhaps the youngest, 
the last to leave the family home, has the oldest literature, 
in some respects a more interesting literature than is pos- 
sessed by any other member of the Aryan group. 

Singular is the destiny that unites the fortunes of these 
two so widely-severed members of the original family, the 
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language of the one languishing, of the other dead, both 
having played an important role in the theatre of the 
world, but too distant in time and place to have greatly 
affected its history, and both losing their identity in the 
larger life of the same mighty empire, while all the inter- 
mediate nations of kindred blood have either run a noble 
career and left their impress for all time, or still young and 
vigorous and full of lusty life and swelling hopes are pre- 
paring to assert a more authorative voice in the councils 
of Europe and in the affairs of the world. 


INITIATION TO COLLEGE. 


ee is always a momentous era in the history of 
every individual, when the period of youth is about 
over, and manhood goes forth to grapple with the stern 
realities of life. Existence has new responsibilities, new 
cares, new hopes, new motives, new trials, new joys. If 
the character were plastic betore, and only moulding or 
developing, now it fast consolidates. The young man 
takes a new position. He selects his own associates, dis- 
covers and manifests his own tastes and congenialities. 
The magnetic needle trembling and oscillating before, 
fixes itself now to its pole, and there with little variation, 
remains till he goes to the last and longest home of all. 
Such an experience many of us who have now entered 
upon our college career, have felt. We have become 
acquainted with the oscillating motions of our plastic 
natures. The stealing tendancy to drift with the current 
of society whither good or evil, regardless for the time of 
the injury done, is not unknown to us. 
quently laid aside the principles which were inculcated 
while under our parental roof, anticipating no struggle 
in again adopting them after an evening's dissipation. 
What a sea of trouble we might escape by hesitating a few 
moments for consideration before taking the first step 
from that path which we know to be right and noble. 
It is a characteristic of weakness to give way to the first, 
second or even the third invitation to join in partaking of 
the social glass when we are aware of its fatal results. 


Students do not let it be said of you, that at college you ; 


acquired those pernicious habits. If you have not given 
yourself up to the obnoxious weed or the juice of the 
grape, before entering college don't think that you will 
arrive at the stage of manhood more quickly by introduc- 
ing yourself to the curling wreaths or frothy lager. Be- 
ware of the power of example. The instinct of imitation 
is seen in the child long before it is capable of any other 
instruction, and in after life the same propensity is dis- 
covered in the almost universal conformity of our morals 
and habits to those of the people around us. It is very 
humiliating, but we must see things as they are, and there 
is no disguising the fact, that many of our young men, 
have been, and are shorn of much of their power, not so 
much by any defect in their learning and eloquence, as by 


the sad discrepancies which their lives present. 
JUVENTAS. 





We have fre-. 








(Judging from the number of articles like the following, 
which we have received we are forced to the conclusion 
that there are members of Queen's College degraded enough 
to be interested in them. So for their sakes we publish 
this communication.—Eps.) 

To the Editors of the Fournal, 
Dear Sir,— 
CERTAIN student received in an envelope, which 
contained nothing else, the following paragraph 
which had been cut from a newspaper. And out of sheer 
madness and vexation of spirit, wrote the following reply; 

Because John Timber married Annie Pine, recently, the 
Des Monies Register calls it a “regular wooden wedding to 
begin on.” We suppose they will board while the honey- 
moon beams on them, for rafter that they will decide 
weatherboarding or housekeeping is prefirrable.—Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. We hate to lumber up this column, but 
must really ask, will the first boy be achip off the old block ? 
—New York News. Weare rejoiced to hear that they still 
a-door each other. She bangs but does nothing that wood- 
shed reproach upon their household.—Yawceob Strauss. 
We hope their children will be spruce and seldom require 
a shingle.—Hubbard's Printers’ Advertiser. We pre-fir knot 
to say anything, vut we would like to know if we maplease 
inquire whether people can beecheerful under such circum- 
stances ?—Oil City Derrick. Yew may take the elm, as this 
has gone far enough. —Erratic Enrique. Oak come, now, 
give the boys a chance and we willow you our thanks.— 
Yawcob Strauss. We concedar that one rod of this stuff 
would, make about five and a-half lumber yards.—Printers’ 
Miscellany. We opine the boys mahugany of their daugh- 
ters.—Welland Telegraph. If ever the girls get married, 
white wood be the most appropriate dress and box wood 
be the nicest color for trimming, and pulp making the best 
business to engage in. 

The person who wood send such a treemendous list of 
wood-be puns through the fost to a student who is a board- 
er, ought to be ashamed of himself, and as for the individual 
who framed the first, may the sun in the firmament never- 
after cast its beams upon him. May the elments combine 
against him, May his palmydays knot return. When dogs 
bark at him, may the street boy call out sycamore! May 
he cedarkly and pine away for his offence’ I would feel 
rejoist if some one wood-bined him and pitch him into a 
hole, and wood pile earth upon him. Or I stand txget to 
anyone who woodland him in limbo, where he might rail 
and balsam, but, I would say, let him stick, as it wood 
beecharitable toallow him thyme forrestimating his atrocity 
fully. Finally maple-sation cease, and let him be berryed 
with the b-voots, where a dog-wood knot be seen. 

Yours truly, 
JEU pe Mots, 


3 MEETINGS. 


THE SENIOR REUNION, 


N Tuesday, December 2ist, the thought took hold of 
some members of the Class of ‘81, that it would be 

a fitting termination of the half session to have a Class sup- 
per. Those members who had not left for homme or who 
had not made previous engagements, seemed to think with 
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them. So the next evening about twenty of the Class, with 
the President of the Alma Mater Society and representati- 
ves of the press, repaired at nine o'clock to the Windsor 
Hotel, and sat down to one of those bountiful spreads, for 
which that house is so justly celebrated. Mr. B. N. Davis, 

“Vice-President of the Alma Mater Society, presided, 
and Mr. McTavish, critic of the Alma Mater Society, oc- 
cupied the Vice-Chair. Supper over, the chairman rose to 
propose the usual loyal toasts; but before doing s0, spoke 
of the great pleasure he felt in presiding at the board, 

around which his class-mates were gathered, and he ap- 
preciated the honour done him by the Class. He thought 
that members of a University and especially of the same 
Class, should be held together bya bond of unity, sympathy 
and intimacy ; the interest of one should be the interest of 
all, and the best way to bring about such a result was by are- 
union such as they were now engaged in; the rememberance 
of which, speaking for himself at least, would always be a 
pleasure, when they had separated and were engaged in 
the pursuits for which they were now training. 

The ‘‘Queen” and ‘Governor-General’ were duly honor- 
ed, the company singing ‘God save the Queen,’’and “ For 
he's a jolly good fellow.” 

The toast of the “Senate” would have lacked any musical 
accompaniment had not some onestarted up ‘Old Grimes,” 
which was sung with spirit and amid laughter. 

The Company then sang the first and last verses of 
“ Litoria.” 

In senior year we act our parts 
In making love and winning hearts: 
The saddest tale we have to tell 
Is when we bid our friends farewell. 

The Vice-Chairman in a pithy and loyal speech gave the 
“Army and Navy,” mentioning as an evidence of the mar- 
tial and patriotic spirit of the students, the large member- 
ship of the volunteer company, viz, :—6o. 

Mr. M. S. Snook, as a volunteer spoke with pride of the 
volunteer conipany, and thought no exercise so good as 
drill. He hoped the’ new Company would have a chance 
of meeting the enemies of the country and was confident 
the students would acquit themselves as men. 


Mr. H. M. Mowat amid laughter, responded for the 
Navy, saying that he was at a loss to know why he should 
have been called upon, but laid it to the fact of his being 
in the habit of spending his vacation in the capacity of an 
amateur yachtsman. He felt confident that if the weather 
during the session were propitious for rowing, a crew from 
the College would make all local crews tremble. 


Mr. Mowat then ina brief speech proposed ‘‘Alma Mater,” 
urging the many distinguished graduates of Saeen: S aS ex- 
amples for those present to follow. 

The Class sang ‘‘Alma Mater,” and Mr. D. McIntyre, 
President of the Alma Mater Society responded, and spoke 
of the pleasure he felt in being asked to dine with such a 
large and influential Class as that of 81. It was the largest 
Class which had ever gone through Queen's, numbering 








about thirty, and would be first to graduate in the new 
buildings. 

Mr. D. McTavish from the Vice-Chair also responded, 
and spoke of the internal economy of the College. During 
the last year the Senate, desiring to keep abreast with the 
sentiment of the day, had altered the curriculm to great 
advantage. Instead of being compelled to take a 
full course in every subject taught in the College, no matter 
how distasteful some might be, and thus acquiring little 
more than a smattering of all; a man had now the option 
of pursuing to a greaterextent the course of study for which 
he was best fitted and which would best develope his capa- 
bilities. ‘The tendency of Queen's heretofore had been not 
to send out specialists. But now students had a chance of 
perfecting themselves in any department they choose. On 
this account he predicted a great influx of students. The 
staff of the College he was proud to say was second to none 
in America, 

Mr. A. R. Linton, ina fraternal-and graceful speech pro- 
posed ‘Sister Universities." The Class contains represen- 
tatives from Dalhouse, Victoria, Albert, Toronto and Mc- 
Gill Universities. 


Mr. Roderick McKay responded for Dalhousie College ; 


the professorial staff of which he said was not inferior to. 


that of Queen's, or anyother. His reason for coming to 
Queen's was a desire not to be bound down to a prescribed 
course of study, but to be allowed an option in study. He 
remarked that the Professors there were toodistant in their 
association with the students, a feature that did not exist 
in Queen's. But then the students of Queen’s had much 
less fun in them than their eastern confreres. If this be so 
we cannot help thinking that a Dalhousie Professor's lot 
can not be a very happy one. 

Mr. P. F. Langill, hailing from the same institution also 
responded. 

The Chairman represented Albert University, where he 
said he had received his preparatory training and which 
was @ivancing in influence and doing a grand work for the 
cause of education. 

Mr. McIntyre proposed the Class of 1881, which was 
honored by himself and the pressmen; the trio singing 
amid laughter, ‘‘ For they are jolly good fellows.” 

Responses were given by A. R. Linton, J. W. Meikle, J. 
P. Hume and W.G. Brown. Mention was made of Messrs. 
Hutcheson, O'Reilly, Forrest, Hay, Feek, McArthur, Duff, 
A. McTavish, Anglin, Shibley and Smith, who were absent. 

Mr. P. M. Pollock here sang ‘ The Village Blacksmith,” 
in inspiriting style. 

“College Societies,” proposed by H.C. Fowler, and res- 
ponded to by L. W. Thom, President Y.M.C.A., James Som- 
merville, Vice-President Y.M.C.A., F. I. Bamford, President 
of the Glee Club, James Murray, Recording Secretary of 
the Missionary Association, H. M. Mowat, Hon. Secretary 
of the Snow Shoe Club, and P. M. Pollock, ex-Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Athletic Association. 

The Ladies had eloquent supporters in Messrs. Meikle, 
Linton, Brown and Anderson, who all kept the company in 
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roars of laughter. Mr. Anderson's utterances were parti- 


cularly happy. 

The “Press,” Mr. Lewis Shannon, B.A., ‘77, publisher of 
the Daily Newsand representatives of the Whig, and Jour- 
naL. After Mr. Martin O'Brien, the genial host had res- 
ponded to the toast of his health, the company dispersed. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
eo meeting of the Alma Mater Society was 
4 held on Saturday evening, Jan. 15th. After the usual 
business was disposed of the debate was proceeded with, 
the subject being :—Resolved, that the system of having 
foreign examiners would be beneficial to Queen’s University. 

As the Chairman previously appointed was absent the 
President of the Society called upon Mr. Cameron to take 
theChair. Mr. B.N. Davis, leader of the affirmative open- 
ed the debate. The negative was ably led by Mr. W. J. 

"Shanks. 

The subject, being one of great interest to the students, 
was discussed with considerable enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness. At the conclusion the Chairman summed up the 
arguments and gave his decision in favor of the affirmative. 
The critic, Mr. Daniel McTavish, was asked to render his 
report, which he did to the interest and edification of the 
members, He criticised the prolongation of business to 
the deteriment of the debate; he also encouraged the 
younger members to cultivate their elocutionary powers 
from the beginning of their College course, assuring them 
they had the hearty sympathy of all the members. His criti- 
cisms of the demeanor and grammar of the speakers, al- 
though personal was well received. 


GLEE CLUB. 

ee present session bids fair to be the most prosperous 

and most successful one yet experienced by this popu- 
lar College Society. TheClub already numbers between 
twenty and thirty voices, the possessors of which are prin- 
cipally singers of considerable experience, so that the ac- 
quisition of newgleés and music is more a pleasure than 
laborious drill. Speaking of new glees we are led to won- 
der why so much poetical talent is wasted by students in 
various sentimental channels, while our Glee Club is com- 
pelled to borrow American Glees for want of origin- 
al Canadian compositions. Surely there is sufficient 
inspiration in the breasts of Canadian students as 
they rally around their respective Alma Maters to 
find vent in stirring College songs, without finding 
it necessary to borrow (or steal) from their neighbours 
songs which after sundry mutilations are adopted as 
the best that can be procured. However, the lack of 
original glees does not interfere with the practices of the 
Q. U.Glee Club. A programme consisting of songs, glees, 
quartettes, readings, &c., has been prepared, which it is the 
intention of the Club to render at Rockwood Asylum, on 
Friday evening, 21st inst., on the invitation of the authori- 
ties of that institution. Following this a number of other 
invitations to sing have been accepted, Wolfe Island, Na- 





panee and other places being spoken of as likely to be 
visited during the winter. As it.is the intention to raise 
some funds for the equipment of the gymnasium it is pro- 
bable that a concert or two may be given in the city before 
the close of the session, 


SUNDAY SERVICE. 
(BY OUR OWN REPORTER. 


A Mee Rev. W. S. Raiusford, of St. James’ Cathedral, To- 
ronto, preached in Convocation Hall, on Suuday, the 
16th inst., taking tor his text Pilate's question to Christ, 
‘Whence art Thou ?—St. John XIX,g. After a short ex- 
planatory introduction, he said that the main point which he 
wished to bring out was the originality of the character of 
Christ, and in doing so he would only attempt to present 
some old truths in a somewhat new form. He said that 
after all the criticism to which the word of God had been 
subjected, men were compelled to admit the historical ac- 
curacy of the books of the new Testament. But while all 
admit the personalty of Christ to be true, deny the truth of 
his God-like character; this they call mere poetical fancy. 
Now it is well to clear upall doubts on these points instead 
of stifling them, and especially in the minds of the young, 
who are often spiritually injured by having their doubts 
stifled instead of answered. After all that theologians have 
saidon the subject, we must come to recognize the fact that 
there must be a personal adoration of a personal saviour: a | 
yielding up of all individuality to one who demands it as his 
right. Now as to the originality of Christ, there can be no 
doubt. We have in the new Testament a portrait of Christ, 
a picture of his character, and that picture is true to the 
original. ‘To-day he is doing what the picture says he was 
doing then; Christ is feeding the hungry, lifting up the 
fallen, blessing the needful, rebuking the sinner, and endur- 
ing with his spirit those who are striving to be like him. 
Now suppose we take for granted no part of Christ's charac- 
ter, not even his existence, still we have here in the Biblea 
picture of Christ, or rather a number of pictures drawn by 
different men; and just as we readily recognize the features 
of the same man in several portraits, so in all these pictures 
drawn by the Apostles, we see very plainly the same person 
and character depicted, and the minute resemblance of all 
these pictures show that they could never have been drawn 
from an ideal. Yet even admitting that Christ is only an 
ideal personage, what age, society, school, or class of men 
drew the picture. Who created the character of Christ ? 
Was it a Jewish creation? It wascertainly not Paul'sand 
still less that of ignorant fishermen, who, even after spenéfing 
three years in the company of Christ, show remarkable stu- 
pidity concerning his mission. Nor could this ideal have 
been drawn by other Jews, asChrist destroyed many popu- 
lar beliefs current among them. Thus we see that it was 
not a Jewish creation. Neither could it have been a heathen 
ideal tor such a character was directly opposed to the heathen 
idea of the good, which was represented by strength and 
beauty, with an element of cruelty, and smeared with the 
blood of battles and wars. Such a character as that of 
Christ would be repulsive to them ; the character of one 
who refused the honors of an earthly king choosing rather 
to bea servant, one who left glory to endure a life of shame. 
But what of Greece? Could the imaginative mind refine. 
ment and artistic nature of the Greeks possibly give rise to 
this picture? We find there self-assertion, and self-esteem, 
to which christianity is directly opposed. There we find 
freedom the privilege of the few, which is in Christianity 
the birthright of the many. There they worshiped heroes 
and men of might and power ; Christ told his follcwers to 
be as little children: Thus we see that the ideal of Christ's 
character could never come from Greece; and as little 
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could it come from the exceedinglyignorant, and bigoted 
people of Galilee. In fact, if we grant these doubters all 
they desire, they cannot disprove the originalty of Christ's 
character and fe it was who breathed into his rude and 
ignorant disciples the breath of a higher life. Will you 
allow him to inspire you? He pardoned and cleansed 
them; let him do so to you. Christianity is man’s obe- 
dience to God as revealed in Christ; the saying to God, thy 
will shall guide me from this day. The speaker then ad- 
dressed some earnest words to young men, calling on them 
before entering the arena of life, to yield themselves a living 
sacrifice to God, and warning them against the many evil 
tendencies which surrounded them. Many of these ten- 
dencies he said were quite new; one of the most dangerous 
being that which leads us to forget the holy dreams of 
youth, and the good principles instilled into our minds 
while we are young. He also referred to the evil effects 
which were procuced by some modern philosophers and 
mentioned in particular Spencer's theory, ‘the survival 
of the fittest; which must needs be very discouraging to 
those who are modest enough to consider themselves as not 
the fittest. Christ, however, came for the purpose of sav- 
ing those who were not the fittest; and this is the gospel 
which we believe. In conclusion he deplored the want of 
earnestness in modern times, and urged all his hearers to 
rouse fhemselves up be more earnest in future 





NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST. 
NICOLA VALLEY, B.C. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

T is now nearly a year since I sent my last communi- 
cation to the JournaL, and how many important 
changes have taken place among you since then! The 
most of the names so familiar to me are giving place to 
- new ones, the majority of my fellow students having gone 
forth like their predecessors, from the fostering care of 
their Alma Mater into the ‘ world’s broad field of battle,” 

there to push their fortunes among their fellow men. 

The old halls, haunted by many a memory of by-gone 
days, will soon be, if not already, deserted for the more 
creditable and commodious ones. The ‘venerable pile,” 
immortalized by the frequent satires hurled against it by 
Seen will instead of being a bete noir to under- 
graduates, be spoken of tenderly and reverentially as a 
thing of the past, by those who attended Queen's, while 
‘the pile’ flourished in all its ugliness. 

I learn from Journat that the establishment of a Law 
School in connection with the University has been pro- 
posed, and it is to be hoped the scheme will succeed, for 
it will greatly add to the prestige already attained by 
Queen's. 

During this session I shall endeavor to be a more fre- 
quent contributor to the Journat, and do my best to give 
you as lucid and truthful an account as possible of the 
settlement I am at present residing in which is Nicola 
Valley, where by the aid of the healthy climate I am 
recovering froma throat disease by which I have been 
afflicted for the last four years. This is the climate par 
excellence for the cure and mitigation of all bronchial and 
pulmonary affections, and it were well for the sake of 
those afflicted with these diseases, if Nicola were more 
widely known as a sanitarium, for invalids might then be 
induced to come hither, instead of repairing to such warm 
climates as Florida, Southern Calitornia, Bermuda, &c., 
for the air of this region is light, dry and bracing, and has 
consequently none of that enervating influence which 
characterizes that of the Southern health resorts. 

_ The summer weather of Nicola is warm and dry, very 
little rain falls. The heat, however, is not oppressive, as 
even the warmest day is succeeded by a cool night, and 








there is not that sultry, suffocating feeling which renders 
sleep almost an impossibility. There oft on a summer 
night,” when snugly rolled up in my -blanket, have I 
thought of the hot summer nights at home when even a 
sheet would be considered oppressive and would finally be 
dispensed with, as an unnecessary article, by being kicked 
on to the floor or otherwise summarily disposed of. 

The winter is cold, but if we except the last one, '79-'80, 
not very severe. Some winters the Nicola Lake, some 16 
miles long, has remained open the entire winter. The 
stock winter on the hills requiring no stall feeding. Many 
of the settlers cut and stack hay to provide against such a 
winter as that of ‘79-80, when a great many cattle died 
from starvation, the grass being covered with deep snow 
so that the stock could not get at it. 

The spring months, April and May, aredelightful. The 
frosty breath of winter is succeeded by soft winds and 
melting suns. Nature puts on her fairest garb, the with- 
ered grass of winter changes, as if touched by Ithunel's 
wand, into the verdure of spring and the lupine the vetch 
and other wild flowers bursting into bloom, form by the 
diversity of their colors a pleasing contrast with the green 
of the grass covered hills. The creeks and streams loosed 
from the icy chain of winter by the warm Southern 
breeze, and swollen by the melting snow glide swiftly 
down their winding channels to pay tribute to some larger 
river or perchance to swell the waters of alake. The air 
is balmy and the sun shines bright and warm. All nature 
seems to combine to render this one of the most attractive 
and beautiful seasons of the year. 

The autumn is cool and bracing, very littleifany rain falls 
and the weather often continnes bright and moderately 
cold until after Xmas, in fact the weather during October, 
November and even part of December resembles Indian 
summer, The atmosphere during all seasons of the year 
is remarkably clear, and on this account as well as the 
absence of all humidity in the air, a person can see a great 
distance. providing, of course, he be not blind or the next 
thing to it. 

I shall now proceed to give you some idea of the physi- 
cal features of Nicola. The general appearance of the 
country is undulating, interspersed with patches of level 
land or flats. Look where you will you see mountains and 
rolling hills, whose slopes are covered with “ bunch grass” 
or ‘ wormwood" (a species of sage) that furnishes the 
food for the stock. These hills rise above one another in 
what are called ‘benches, and are divided up into 
“ranges” by creeks or high timbered mountains. There- 
fore, the extent of a range depends altogether upon its 
natural boundaries. All the settlers in the same neigh- 
borhood generally allow their cattle to run altogether on 
the same range. One would naturally ask, when so many 
cattle graze together, how each man is able to distinguish 
his own animals from those of his neighbor. This is 
done by marks or brands placed on some part of the 
animal's body—each stock raiser having his own peculiar 
mark—but I shall give you a more extended description of 
the ‘‘ brands” when I come to the process of " branding.” 

The Valley proper is not very extensive, it is about fifty 
miles long, but it is difficult to say what the average width 
is, on account of the broken and irregular nature of the 
country. At one time you may cross a large flat of most 
fertile land, only to enter a narrow defile or canon whose 


rocky bluffs and frowning brows prelude all idea of culti- | 


vation. At another moment your way lies along the sides 
of some lofty mountain, whose summit towers high above 
you and whose base is some hundred feet, almost perpen- 
dicularly beneath you, laved, maybe, by the waters of a 
lake or river. Nicola will never be noted as an agricultur- 
al country on account of the reasons given above and 
some others which I shall mention. The want of water 
for irrigation and other purposes is a serious obstacle to 
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the occupation of land, and there are many extensive and 
fertile flats that might be utilized but for these drawbacks. 

A great deal of the land is covered with a white soda- 
like substance of an acid nature which is called Alkali, it 
detracts greatly from the fertility of the soil and in some 
instances renders the soil totally unfit for cultivation. 
The most of the water in this locality is more or less im- 
praia with it and in many cases so badly that human 

eings cannot drink it. But some of the “ranches” in 
Nicola Valley and the Douglas Lake section, which is in- 
cluded in the Nicola District, are wonderfully fertile, and 
this term would apply more especially to the rich bottom 
lands that lie along the margins of the creeks and which 
perhaps border on a lake. Water for irrigation purposes 
can therefore be easily obtained and some fine crops are 
raised. Wheat will yield from 30 to 40 bushels per acre ; 
oats from 50 to 60 bushels per acre. The wheat is of excel- 
lent quality. Potatoes will easily yield from 12 to 20 tons 
per acre, some of them weighing 2, 3 and 3} lbs. In 
the adjoining district of Kamloops one was raised that 
weighed 12 lbs. Think of one potato serving as a meal 
for even half a dozen people! Whether it was eaten or 
not history does not tell, but one thing is certain that it 
was sent to the Centennial where it received first prize for 
being a monstrously prodigious curiosity! Mr. Mickle, 
of Nicola, raised 7 tons off a + of an acre of bottom land 
that he had cleared. Turnips do well, and one grown on 
Mr. Hamilton's ranch (in Nicola) weighed 36 lbs., and 
Mr. Gilmore raised one 50 Ibs. Onions and other veget- 
ables do well. So you may perceive as far as fertility 1s 
concerned that the best land is second to none. Such 
fruits as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and in fact all 
kinds of small fruit have been cultivated in Nicola, and 
hrve been found to grow excellentiy. Pears, peaches and 
grapes will not grow on account of the frosts which are 
hable to come at any season of the year. The cultivation 
of the apple has not been a complete success. Plums 
have been successfully cultivated. 


(To be Continued.) 





REVIEWS. 


“Orion and Other Poems," by Charles G. D. Roberts, Chat- 
ham, N.B. “The Coming of the Princess and other 
Poems,” by Kate Seymour Maclean, Kingston. 

W* hail with on ordinary feelings of satisfaction and 

pride these two volumes of poems as contributions 
of unquestionable merit to Canadian literature. Mr. 

Roberts is a youthful graduate of the University of New 

Brunswick, and his Alma Mater may well be proud of 

him. He his Head Master of the High School in Chat- 

ham, N.B., and if he can infuse into his pupils some of 
the classic enthusiasm with which he is filled, or model 
their style after his own, we prophecy for him a speedy 
elevation ‘to Professorial rank. Certainly our colleges 
need not go abroad for professors if they can turn out 
men like Mr. Roberts. In his treatment of the classic 
stories of Orion and Ariadne, we find deep, subtle, 
spiritual feeling combined with rare power of expression, 
such as Morris himself might envy, while he always keeps 
the thought pure and elevated, scorning to sully its purity 
by an alliance with the sensuous imagination. He can 
write ballads, too, with all the suggestiveness, and the— 
at times bold—at times easy—swing that characterizes 
the old ballads and make them the despair of modern 
poets. His “ Ballad of the Poet's Thought,” “ To a King- 
fisher,” “The Shannon and the Cheseapeale,” are ex- 
amples. His dedication to “The Spirit of Song” is 
simply perfect. The man who reads it without being 
convinced that a poet has arisen amongst us may feel 
assured that he does not know what poetry is. 

“The Coming of the Princess” has a dcuble claim upon 








us, its own merit, and the fact that the author is our own 
very good friend and occasional contributor. The first 
poem in the volume, that which gives the title to the 
work, appeared in the Journal when the Princess Louise 
landed on our shores, and attracted wide attention at the 
time. Another, “ The Meeting of Spirits,” suggested by the 
burial in one grave of Professor Mackerras and his mother 
was thankfully received by the Journat for its memorial 
number on the sad occasion. It is simply impossible to 
do justice to the volume in a brief notice, more especially 
as we have only received it as we go to press. The 
smaller pieces are exquisitively beautiful, and we hope to 
extract some of them for future numbers. At present we 
cannot say that we have read, for we have only dipped 
into, the book here and there. As we go from piece to 
piece, we are reminded of other poets at whose fountains 
Mrs. Maclean has drank, but while she suggests Mrs. 
Browning and Tennyson, she maintains her own distinct 
individuality. She hears the voices of her brother and 
sister poets, but she hears also the music of birds and 
streams, and the matriculate cries of the age in which she 
lives. Heartily do we commend the volume to our readers 
as one that is sure to beguile many an hand, and to give 
them a high opinion of the writer as a true woman and a 
true thinker. 

We append the ode which takes the place of a preface 
to this charming little book. 


A little bird woke singing in the night, 
Dreaming of coming day, 

And piped, for every fulness of delight, 
His little roundelay. 


Dreaming he heard the wood-lark’s carol loud, 
Down calling to his mate, 

Like silver rain out of a golden cloud, 
At morning's radiant gate. 


And-all for joy of his embowering woods, 
And dewy leaves he sung,— 

The summer sunshine, and the summer floods 
By forest flowers o'erhung. 


Thou shalt not hear those wild and sylvan notes 
When morn’s full chorus pours 

Rejoicing from a thousand feathered throats, 
And the lark sings and soars, 


Oh poet of our glorious land so fair, 
Whose foot is at the door: 

Even so my song shall melt into the air, 
And die and be no more. 


But thou shalt live, part of the nation’s life ; 
The world shall hear thy voice 

Singing above the noise of war and strife, 
And therefore I rejoice ! 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS, 
BY REV. J. MAY, M.A., INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


pe brochure, by the Rev. John May, B.A., of ’57, and 
M.A., of "61, is a sparkling contribution to the cause 
of true education, Evidently fire has been long burning 
in the author's bones. The brag with which we . 
are constantly nauseated about the lofty place taken 
by Ontario in Industrial Exhibitions, and about our 
wonderful system of High Schools and their inspections, 
certificates, examinations, central committees, changes 
—perpetually invented as if for the purpose of worrying 
true teachers out of the profession—exact tabulation of 
results, and endless red tape ; with all the abominations of . 
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cram, sham, pretentious programmes of study, and 
popular fallacies on the whole subject, have forced him 
first to speak, and then to write, in terms of indignant and 
almost despairing protest. He cries out for education 
rather than for instruction; for thofough knowledge of a 
few things rather than a smattering acquaintance with 
many, or the substitution of maltun for multa; for the 
studies that will train the mind rather than for those that 
can be converted into immediate cash value. And he is 
right, indubitably right, though he is almost as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. 

How many different subjects of study should a man take 
up in the same session at College ? Two or three at the 
most, if he wishes to do anything more than ‘pass. The 
more anxious he is to become educated, and to know 
enough about at least one subject to entitle him to speak 
with confidence on it, the more will he restrict his range of 
studies. But how is it possible for him so to concentrate 
himself, when at Universities on each side of us he is ob- 
liged to carry on the study of six or seven subjects simul- 
taneously? Queen's has struck out boldly in the cause of 
much needed reform by its system of options suited to al- 
most every variety of taste and gifts, by its limitation of the 
number of subjects required for a degree, by increase of the 
per centage required in order to pass, and by the encourage- 
ment given to students to read for honours. Reform might 
still be made in the same directions. If, for instance, the 
number of books at present required for matriculation were 
reduced by one-half, and the per centage increased from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. the standard would be 
elevated, though doubtless a cry would go abroad that it 
was being degraded, 

Let us hear from Mr, May—' I want small farms deeply 
ploughed, few acres vigorously tilled. I want tu see in the 
schools few subjects, thoroughly discussed, short hours 
_ strenously occupied. For all children, the three R's 
thoroughly mastered; for the majority little else ; for our 
High Schools and Universities, limited ranges, and no 
“cram.” But reform must begin at the top. The gangrene 
isin the University. So long as College vies with College, 
not in developing mind se much as in developing volumin- 
ous calendars, so long will cram” flourish, above, below, 
and all around. This grabbing at universal accomplish- 
ment see;ns to grow with the world’s age; and in prcportion 
to its growth, is its subversion of education. If we would 
develope the best minds in the best way, give us less of 
your cast-iron uniformity, and a free scope for options.” 
More follows to the same effect. Evidently Mr. May 
thinks for himself and thinks to some purpose. Let him 
give us a volume, for it would take a volume to develope 
the thoughts stated in his essays. 





-—->PERSONAL.#* 


ee Secretary of the JOURNAL has received a communi- 

cation from Rev. T. Fenwick, of Petit Metis, saying 
that he is at work on an oil painting, which he intends pre- 
senting to Queen's. It is a portrait taken from a plain en- 
graving of the Marquis of Argyle, who suffered death on 
May 27, 1667. Mr. Fenwick is in hopes of completing it 
by next Fall. We wish the Rev. gentleman every success 
in his prediction, and we are sure the authorities will hold 
ee in readiness to be the recipients of his work 
of art, 


WE have at least one veteran reader of the JOURNAL, 
Mr. Thomas Masson,of Ottawa. Mr. Masson .for many 
years was a resident of Kingston, and an elder of St. 
‘Andrew’s Church, has been the friend and supporter of 
the College since its inception, and now in 8gth year, de- 





sires to show his undiminished interest in Queen's by con- 
tinuing on the subscription list of our JouRNAL. We wish 
the old gentleman joy in his latter days with the continued 
possession of his talents undimmed.- 


J. K. Orrver, M.D., ‘68, of Kingston, takes his name off 
the list of our living graduates. Dr. Oliver was prominent 
in civic and school affairs, and was surgeon of the 14th 
Battalion, besides being a prominent Mason. His funeral 
under military and masonic auspices was one of the most 
imposing that has ever taken place in Kingston. 


Joun G. Gites, M.D., ‘60, ex-M.P.P., for South Leeds, 
has removed from Farmersville to Gananoque. 


Dr. R.W. B. Smith, of Class of ‘79, has been made a 
Coroner of the County of Elgin. 


R. H.Anpott, M.D.,’79, has just taken one of Kingston's 
fairest daughters to share a doctor's lot. Dr. Abbott has 
been appointed a coroner of the County of Essex, 


Rev. J. Francis Fraser, B.A.,'79, of Metcalfe, in_ the 
Diocese of Ontario, has also been married. So has the Rev. 
GC. Patterson, M.A., '80,of Summerstown. Mrs. Patter- 
son was also a Kingston lady. 


Fintay M. Maclennan is roving about in the prairie 
Province for the benefit of his health, and which we are 
glad to hear from him is much improved. 


PrincipaL GRANT In| OTTawa.—- The Rev. Principal 
Grant arrived in Ottawa on Friday evening and became the 
guest of Mr, Sandford Fleming, C.D., Chancellor of Queen's 
University. On Saturday morning he paid a visit to the 
Ottawa Ladies’ College, and in the afternoon was the guest 
of His Excellency the Governor-General at Rideau Hall. 
On Sunday morning he preached to a large congregation in 
St. Andrew's Church, which included His Excellency, his 
brother and sister, and Senators and members of the House 
of Commons, whom Dr. Grant had previously known. In the 
afternoon he conducted the Rev. Dr. Kemp's Bible Class at 
the Ladies’ College, and in the evening preached again toa 
large congregation. He returned to the city on Monday 
afternoon.—Daily News. 





>DE Nosis NOBILIBUS.+ 
ee ae “Gentlemen, I find that a great many. 
of you don't study as you ought. Now Chemistry is 
not an easy subject, and— 
Class, with one voice, ‘ hear, hear.” 





Two Sophomores went into the Senate Room the other 
day to get information regarding an examination at which 
both had been ‘' plucked." Soph. No, 1 volunteered to 
act as spokesman. “You know, Professor, we both got 
skinned at the final in Math Violent explosion of 





Soph. No. 2. Prof. recovers his gravity and shows them 
out, 
Recitation in Political Economy, Mr. G., ‘“ The 


tendency is to use only the cheapest possible food.” 
Prof., ‘' Perhaps you are generalizing from the University 
Boarding Houses Mr. G. 


THERE is a rumor current that a Junior has lost his 
reason. He was not able to return to college until after 
Christmas, and when he successively ‘“ took in” the various 
changes introduced since last session he received a series 
of shocks so violent that he is beyond all hope. The new 
buildings he was delighted with; he even managed to re- 
tain his equanimity in the presence of the ‘' Co-Education- 
ists," but when he heard that a freshie had been appoint- 
ed Deputy-Janitor and Curator of the Reading Room he 
succumbed. 
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Who is the freshie who is received with such applause in 
the English Class every day ? 


A CERTAIN sophomore is said to have haunted the corri- 
dors last Thursday in the fond hope of meeting the senior 
Professor. Owing to our not having seen his smiling coun- 
tenance on the following evening. We presume he did not 
meet with success. 


EViRYTHING has an influence. The fruits of instruction 
given in political economy are beginning already to mature. 
Brilliant ideas flash upon the minds of some of the Class 
with a suddenness surprising even to themselves. A sopho- 
more pursuing the even tenor of his way homewards, came 
up to a plug of tobacco on the crossing. He looked at it 
enquiringly ; his economical mind began to work ; he ac- 
commodated it in his pocket (no one being in the vicinity}, 
and. after reaching his room spent two hours in making 
cigarettes. Then coming around to our room with the air 
of a victor, he casually exclaimed: ‘I smoke my own 
cigarettes,” which we were glad to hear; when at that 
moment a lumpof ashes fell into his sleeve ; an eccentricity 
which made-our room reek with yells and burnt cloth, and 
also produced a decided confusion in the mind of our 
Fawcett on matters economical. 


THE conduct of a portion of the Class in Elocution was 
simply outrageous. If students don’t go to a Class for im- 
provement we strongly advise them to stay away. Prof. 
Taverner came here a stranger, and we are sorry that some 
students were not more courteous in their treatment of him. 
If students consider it fun to pitch round old boots, tin cans 
and ink bottles, and knock benches about, in justice to the 
ladies and strangers in the Class and for the good name of 
the Coliege, we think they might have chosen some mare 
appropriate place than the History Class room. 


A PAMPHLET purporting to be in defence of Ingersoll 
written by some would-be sceptic, of the village of Selby, 
Ont., was distributed gratuitously amongst the students. 
They made a splendid bon fire in the medical den. The 
style of the productian brought to our mind the following : 

Col. Ingersoll to the Liberal League :—You can go. to 
——. No, confound it! come ‘to think there is none. 
However you can go anyhow. 


THE first monthly holiday of the year, a rest for the 
weary, a Bethel to the tou-worn student, comes on Mon- 
day, the 7th of February. 


THE attendance on the Sunday afternoon college ser- 
vices must be gratifying to the authorities who inaugurat- 
ed the scheme. On the occasion of the Rev. Mr. Rains- 
ford’s preaching the hall was filled to 1ts utmest capacity, 
the students being largely represented. 


A CERTAIN Class lately became so coaled that the lecture 
had to be prematurely concluded. and yet some maintain- 
ed that by becoming thus discomfited we should indirectly 
be warmed. ; 


e 
A SENIOR was indignant at a modest freshie who ven- 
tured the assertion that the Anatomy class might be called 
a Sub-class, but on reflection he found.that freshie's head 
was level. 


Ir isa freshman's effort, his first, and as we can't afford 
to quench the smoking flax, as it were, we insert it, copy- 
right secured :'* Why are the various classes like a‘steam- 
boat? -After an evening's retlection we gave it up, when 
he.replie,.‘‘ because at the sound of the. bell they go 
apead.” 


VOLUNTEER Company.—The enthusiasm displayed over. 
the inayguration,of .a volunteer company in connection 
“with, the Uniyersity.is not, so great.as it was at first. We 








, Balance from. Portrait Bund wi... 22, Soaiieshcetuvstatee 


are sorry this is the case, and hope that it may revive 
Yet there have been some reasons for this decline in 
ferver, It was expected that the squad would be joined 
to the 14th Rattalion of this city as an additional com- 
pany, but the Government after deliberation considered it 
Inexpedient to do so, as they have latterly been retrench- 
ing the forces in Canada, and could not fairly establish 
us as a company of the r4th, withont granting a similar 
favor to bodies of men throughout the country who had 
previously been refused a similar privilege. Then it was 
suggested that we be recognized by the War Department 
as an Independent Company. ‘his they would do, allow- 
ing us an instructor, ammunition, &e., provided we sup- 
plied ourselves with uniform, the military mind not being 
able to regard a man as a soldier, unless he don a certain 
dress, no matter how good his qualifications may be. 
However, through the interception on our behalf of our 
Principal and Chaplain, we believe they will allow us the 
privilege referred to without our procuring a uniform 
dress. Still we would advocate that a suit be obtained, 
which would add vastly to the appearance of the corps, 
such as was at first suggested, of some material which 
could be made use of for ordinary wear and would not be 
costly. Rifles and belts will be procured this week, so 
that that part of the drill will at once be commenced. It 
has also been determined that a march-out shall be made 
at least once a week in order to obtain exercise in the open 
air, which 1s the fundamental idea in the company, and 
for other less important reasons which will suggest them- 
selves to the mind of each. There will be but two days 
for drill in the week, from 5 to 6 on Mondays and Fridays. 
This is about the way the matter now stands. We hope 
to see the interest in the company increase, As the exer- 
cise obtained is especially beneficial for a student, and 
the acquirement of the knowledge of the drill is a capital 
thing, moreover, now that but two hours a week will be 
devoted to it, and that so profitably, no one can plead loss 
of time as an excuse for not attending it. 


MACKERRAS MEMORIAL, FUND. 


The following is a list of subscriptions to the Mackerres 
memorial fund which have not hitherto been acknowledged 
publicly. We believe the amount paid upris about $1400, 
while the subscrivtions altogether aggregate over $2,000. * 





































Rev. Robert Chambers . eae Lea eagle eo fit 3% 10.00 
* Win. Nesbitt Cham . 10.00 
“* John Mordy .. * 10.00 
Hugh Cameron, Glencoe 16.00 
“Dr. Snodgrass ...... 2.0.8 18.00 
“ Maleohn McGillivray . 10.00 
“LD. MeLaren...... ... oe» 10.00 
“2. M. Gordon ., a «++ 100,00 
“ON. McGillivray 10,00 
“Alex, Campbell, Manitoba sic... cee. cee eee . 20.00 
“Dr, Williamson ...... cceeee ceeee + 250,00 
“Joseph Gandier ...... : 5.00 
“J. Carinichael, (sing) . 25.00 
“| Hugh Cameron, Kippen. 10.00 
“A. Dawson, Gravenhnrst.. 4.00 
*“ George Bell, (interest rev 8.00 

Alex. Jardine ..... aisles 10.00 


PLC, MeGregor 
G.L. B. Fraser .. 
M. Leggatt ..... ° 
R. W. Shannon.. 
John Mudie ...... 0... ‘ 
Rev. D. Strachan, Rockwood 
John Allan Snodgrass ...... .. 
Ferguson Bros., Napanee ., 
James A. Thompson .. 
John R. Thompson..... 
Mrs. Jane Ewing, Hamilton. 
John Chisholm, Pictou ., 
P.M. Pollock ..... 2... Sigh = ula! 
Rev. Robert Campbell, ntreal , 
Rev. Robert Laing, Halifax. ...... . 
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+? EX CHANGES. 


CTA VICTORIANA has features about it which 

make it one of the best college papers we have ever 
seen, The practical interest taken in the journal of 
“Old Vic." as they love to call her, by her Alumni as 
shown by their letters, is something wonderful. Perheps 
the Acta takes this as a matter of course, but if it never 
knew what it was to get a communication from a graduate 
except such as began with ‘‘ Please find enclosed, &c.,” it 
would understand why we are surprised. The reason of 
this is hard to account for; because if an issue happens to 
be delayed we get heaps of letters from all over the country 
asking what is the matter; which shows that some interest 
is taken in the JournaL. But there it stops. It isnot our 
place to lecture our alumni for remission or selfishness, 
but we hope some one will take the lead in furnishing us 
with articles from the outside world. Having thus said 
one word for the Acta and two for ourselves we must go 
on to tell our contemporary what we think of it. The 
external appearance is hardly in keeping with the matter ; 
but this must be put down as characteristic of the sect 
of the Acta. The distinctive feature of the Acta is Alma 
Mater, and it has few of the everlasting essays which are 
found in many college papers which we unpatiently skim 
through. The local items are rather racy, but “Mud! 
Rain! More Mud!! More Rain!! and such like items, 
though they serve to fill up when /eaded to the extent of 
an inch or so, are painfully tiresome. 

The exchange column is headed with " Let us keep high 
and pure the tone of our college papers. Jet our senti- 
ments be models of purity and excellence." Why can't 
the editor do this as far as he is concerned without talking 
in this ‘goody, goody’ style ? 

The following is part of a letter from Medicus, ‘69: 

‘In regard to gowns and caps, I say for one, keep up 
the old custom in wearing them, the plea set forth tor 
their discontinuance by the collegian, iscertainly childlike. 
Asa people we are fast becoming Americanized, but in 
this departure from their college dress, let us still retain 
the costume our British colleges assume. In regard to 
catalogues or calendars, I, as a graduate in medicine, have 
only received two, and then they were written for. And 
another point I may suggest is this, that they are very 
cheap-looking calendars, have not that sombre, dignified 
cast, or clearness of description of the course of studies, 
and should mention the residence of the Alumni. The 
calendars I have seen resemble ‘‘ Ayer's Almanacs” and Dr. 
Kennedy's work on Skin Diseases, Medical Discovery, &c. 
As I receive them from all of the American colleges, and 
carefully noticed their binding and general appearance. 
I think none of them can equal those of our sister univer- 
sity, Queen's.” 





MEDIcUus. ('69). 


ANOTHER College Fournal. Upon our word if we are 
expected to give presents to all the infant papers called 
after us we will be bankrupt. This one is from Demill 
Ladies' College, Oshawa. It appears to partake of the 
nature of a college prospectus rather than a college paper, 
and seems to be conducted solely by the Rev. A. B. 
Demill himself. We hope it will throw off this selfish 
garb, for if it do not it will not be a valuable addition to 
college journalism. 


_ BeForE leaving Canada we must refer to the most 
valued exchange on our list, the inimitable Grip, published 
by Bengough Bros., Toronto. We never knew a paper 
whose sentiments were so much ours and whose tone we 
liked so well as Grip. Itisapaper one does not like to 
read until he is comfortably settled and has time to digest 





its humorous satire and trenchant criticism of public 
events. Our affection for Grip is great. 

‘THE Roanoke Collegian is a very uninteresting paper. 
It is made up almost wholly of “articles.” It says ‘It is 
our desire to awaken a lively public interest in the educa- 
tional work of the South. Its title page says it is 
“ devoted to the interests of Roanoke College." Perhaps 
it is meant to infer that these mean the same thing. 


Tue Clionian Monthly from Valley Female College, 
Winchester, Va., is a very poor representative of American 
female papers. School girls are generally flighty, but 
we expect them to give us-more than gossip, sentiment and 
essays on the most hackenyed subjects, when they under- 
take to publish a paper. 


Tue College Record from Wheaton, IIl., is a good repre- 
sentative of Co-Ed. institutions. The articles in the De- 
cember number are all of the female persuasion if we may 
judge from the names apended, and the young ladies put 
the numbers of their class after their names in the most 
independent manner. To a new hand like ourself it seems 
highly amusing to see “Daisy Sedgwick, '83,"" &c. These 
articles we have mentioned possess a beauty of style and 
indicate a culture which speak well for Wheaton College. 
The Locals, Personals, &c., are well written, and havea 
good tone about them. We shall always be glad to re- 
ceive the Record. 


ab CLIPPINGS. + 


adie M., what is the answer to the second 
question. 

Mr. M. (after waiting in vain to be prompted,) “Nobody 

seems to know, professor.” 


A prETTY good story is told by a solemn Senior of that 
far-time when he was a careless Tunior. While trudging 
through a chemistry examination he wrote after a question, 
of which he was by no means sure, as follows: ‘(I would 
not bet on this.) The paper was returned with ‘(You 
would have lost your money if you had)” written imme- 
diately underneath. 

TO A MAID IN TEARS. 


Soft nestled in Dame Fortune's lap, 
Thou should’st not know of care ; 
For thou hast beauty, lover friends, 
And lands both broad and fair. 


But, as I gaze, thy sapphire eyes 
With pearly tears brim o'er, 
Bedew thy peachy cheek, and drop 
Unheeded to the floor. 


Oh maiden, tell me why you weep! 
From whom hast suffered wrong ? 
“La me! sir, ‘tis my smelling salts, 
They are so awful strong.” 


—Col. Spectator. 








UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


On account of the delay in issuing the last number of 
the JOURNAL, it has been found necessary to extend the 
time for receiving the Voting Papers for the election of 
members of the University Council. Those Graduates and 
Alamni who desire to vote at the appreaching election 
will have a Voting Paper sent to them on remitting the 
annual fee of one dolar to the Registrar, 


Address, A. P. KNIGHT, M.A. 
Registrar University Council, Kingston. 
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ee of the three months of winter have 

passed and, as yet, we have heard 
nothing of the Snow Shoe Club. Early last 
session it was organized amid the blare of 
trumpets, and a long and prosperous career 
predicted for it. But, alas! at the very 
outset, the enthusiasm of its members was 
damped, if not extinguished, by the almost 
total absence of snow during the winter. 
This session there is nothing to complain of 
in that direction, and yet we see no revival 
of the old time enthusiasm. True, this year 
we have the gymnasium, and the University 
Company, to divide the time and energies 
of our athletes ; but after all only a fraction 
of the students attend these means of physi- 
‘cal culture. In the Universities of the 
motherland various kinds of out-door recre- 
ation flourish side by side—the taste and 
preference of the individual inclining him to 
one or the other. Of course few, if any, of 





But nature delights in compensation ; and 
while the student in the old land, under a 
favoring sky, engages in boating, cricket or 
foot ball, his Canadian brother, accommo- 
dating himself to his surroundings, indulges 
—or may indulge—-amidst northern frost, in 
the not less pleasurable and healthful exer- 
cises of snowshoeing, tobogganning and skat- 
ing. The plant necessary toequipa snowshoer 
is inexpensive, and nature hasabundantly done 
the rest. We call upon the members of the 
S. S. Club, evenat this late period, to awake 
from their lethargy aud don their armor. 

Since the above was put in type, we have 
received a report of the S.S. Club, as will 
be seen by reference to another column, but 
perhaps the sentiments expressed above 
may be of some use in keeping alive the in- 
terest in the club. 


T will be noticed in our report of the 
opening ceremonies, that much space is 
given to discussing whether or not the study 
of the ancient classics be necessary to a 
sound liberal education. Other education- 
alists than those connected with Queen’s 
have had their attention drawn to this sub- 
ject. The researches of modern investiga- 
tors have extended on all sides the bound- 
aries of knowledge. Modern literature, 
science and philosophy have attained an im- 
portance which half a century ago they did 
not possess. These branches of knowledge 
embracing as they do the treasures collect- 
ed by the most enterprising age of the world, 
demand a prominence upon a plan of liberal 
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study, proportioned to their intrinsic worth. 
And thus the proud pre-eminence of the an- 
cient classics has come to be threatened. 
The spirit of this intensely practical age has 
invaded the sacred abodes of learning, and 
demands that the instruction given shall be 
such as is capable of immediate application 
to the affairs of life. The present isa vastly 
different age from that which witnessed the 
adjournment of the British House of Com- 
mons to ascertain the quantity of a Latin 
verb. 


Students are no longer willing to waste a 
large part of their best years in the profit- 
less task of acquiring a superficial know- 
ledge of dead languages. English men are 
becoming cognizant of the fact that at their 
own door, enshrined in their mother tongue 
lies a literature inferior to that of no nation, 
ancient or modern. The student, whose 
object is the acquisition of useful informa- 
tion, will not long hesitate between the dry 
husks of antiquity and the teeming riches of 
modern literature and science. Ifa general 
culture and the formation of correct literary 
taste be sought, we think the study of the 
classics of our day will be as fruitful of re- 
sult as an obstinate devotion to those of 
Greece and Rome. Indeed it has been 
pointed out that a study of the ancient lan- 
guages, especially Latin, tends to develop a 
florid, ornate style at the cost of that purity 
which is the strength of the best English 
writers. It will be noted also, that later 
speakers and writers do not abound in quo- 
tations from the ancient classics, did 
those of an earlier period. This may, and 
probably does, arise from lack of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature of 
antiquity. But from whatever cause spring- 
ing, the fact must be patent to every student 
that the writers and speakers of this day 
draw their illustrations, not from the literary 
remains of Greece and Rome, but from the 
classics of modern times. An example of 


as 


this is found in the brilliant history of Justin 
McCarty, recently published, which in the 
absence of classic reference presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the writings of Macaulay and 
his contemporaries. 


HE question of the re-organization of 

the University system of Ontario has 
assumed anew phase. Hitherto nothing has 
been said or done that seemed to call for any 
response from the Colleges which are taunt- 
ed with being “denominational,” because they 
happen to be under the guidance of men who 
‘are members of a Presbyterian or a Metho- 
dist Church. Mr. Goldwin  Smith’s 
beautiful vision of a New Oxford deserves 
to be treated with the respect due to our 
foremost man of letters, but the vision must 
be stripped of its poetical garb before 
it can begin to be realised in fact. Now, 
however, that there seems to bea disposition 
on the part of the Provincial Legislature to 
deal with the matter, it is worth asking what 
form the proposed substitute for the Univer- 
sityof Toronto ought to take. The authori- 
ties of Victoria and Queen’s, so far as we are 
aware, have never set their faces against Uni- 
versity consolidation as such. They have 
certainly refused, and will no doubt still re- 
fuse, to migrateto Toronto, or to efface them- 
selves that University College might abound 
the more; but their resoluteness in these 
points can hardly be called more than a na- 
tural measure of self-defence. Reform in our 
University system must be determined sole- 
ly by a regard for the interests of higher edu- 
cation; local interests and jealousies must be 
put entirely aside. Itis contended, and per- 
haps with reason, that a number of Colleges 
all serving as feeders fora single University, 
would be spurred on to stronger efforts and 
would accomplish better results, were the 
examination for degrees entrusted to a cen- 
tral Board, or at least that under such a sys- 
tem the public would have a perfect guarantee 
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that a University degree was only given where 
it was really deserved. To the institution of 
suchan examining body, Victoria and Queen’s 
should have no objections. The difficulty 
they must feel is not as te the Board itself, 
but as to its constitution and the method of 
‘examination it ought to adopt. No scheme 
based on any principle other than that of 
equal representation of all the Colleges enter- 
ing into confederation can for a moment be 
entertained. Nor can any system of exami- 
nations be acceptable to all, which starts from 
the principle that individuality in teaching is 
an imperfection. University College, it is to 
be presumed, is wedded to its present tutorial 
system ; Victoria and Queen’s on the other 
hand must follow their own method of teach- 
ing by lectures. But there need be no diffi- 
culty in devising a scheme of University ex- 
aminationsallowing for the individuality of the 
several Colleges. The value of the higheredu- 
cation isnot in the special information com- 
municated, but in its liberalizing tendency. 
Whether a student has been sufficiently edu- 
cated to merit a degree may be determined in 
many different ways. There is no necessity 
for a cast-iron system of examination by text- 
books, which too often means examination ofa 
man’s power to “cram.” Let each teacher 
treat ‘his subject in his own way and set 
papers on what he has taught, and let the 
University representative examine the an- 
swers given in by the student, and the two- 
fold aim will be secured, of preserving a flexi- 
ble system of teaching and ensuring perfect 
impartiality of examination. Another feature 
in any comprehensive scheme of University 
reform, will naturally be the establishment 
of a system of post-graduate study. This 
would involve the institution of scholarships 
of value in addition to those already given by 
the University of Toronto, open to candidates 
from all the Colleges, and an increase in the 
present. teaching staffs, not excluding that of 
University College. Of course the Theological 





Faculty of such Colleges as Victoria and 
Queen’s would take no part in any scheme 
of University confederation, but would re- 
tain their present privileze of giving de- 
grees in Divinity. A University of Ontario, 
organized on some such plan as this, might 
perhaps, after due consultation by the heads 
of existing Colieges and other representatives 
of higher learning, become an accomplished 
fact; any scheme less impartial has no chance 
of meeting the wishes of Colleges having 
the self-respect which arises from the certain- 
ty of survival and growth in their present free- 
dom and independence of State aid. 


->CONTRIBUEED.< 





*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this departinent. 


STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

PJVHE English language is spreading fast and far over the 

world by British colonization and American settle- 
ment. Wherever it goes it carries along with it the voice 
of law, literature and the Christian Church which are the 
joint inheritance and possession of all who speak the tongue. 
It should therefore become one of the most important sub- 
jects in our schools, Collegiate Institutes and Colleges. 
True it is that the common school training, together with 
the instruction received in one of our Grammar Schools or 
Collegiates, should impart to each pupil not a smal] amount 
of knowledge regarding the proper constructions and gram- 
matical formsofthe English language, but the limited time 
which the majority of our students have spent in those insti- 
tutions, good as they may be, is not sufficient to prevent 
the loose and erroneous useof words. The relation of our 
language to the thoughts and feelings of the persons using 
it, is so great that it ought not to be thought a matter of 
small importance, whether our language be pure or corrupt, 
and what is the character of our daily speech. 


A very slight acquaintance with the history of the Eng- 
lish language will show us that the speech df Chaucer is 
not the same as that of the age of Elizabeth ; that consider- 
able changes have taken place during the period which 
elapsed between James I and the beginning of the Bruns- 
wick House, and that Johnson and Fielding did not write 
altogether in the same style as we do now. It is desirable 
that these vicissitudes be largely dwelt upon, but when our 
study of the English is limited to four or five months, is it 
more judicious that we should murder our memories with 
a number of facts of past events, than acquire a knowledge 
of the richness and beauty, the constructions and proper 
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uses of words now extant. Surely a good criticism and an 
analysis of some of the leading works would be to the ever- 
lasting benefit of all our English students. 





HE LADIES AS POLITICIANS, 


rYWO zealous Reformers in the College circulated a 

petition to Parliament, against the Syndicate for 
building the Canada Pacific Railway, which has been 
making the Daily News and other papers fearfully excited. 
The petition was signed by the Grits and went down to 
Ottawa. Some lynx-eyed reporter got hold of it from the 
Speaker's table, and having copied it sent the names up 
to the Daily News, which paper immediately published 
them with the exception of half a dozen which doubtless 
escaped their notice. The next morning the Daily News 
office was besieged by students who said they did not sign 
the petition. That paper then published a list of four 
students whose names were forgeries, and continued in a 
terribly excited state for a whole week. 
turned out that the petition had been left for signature in 
the cloak room and some unscrupulous person had tam- 
pered with it. Contrary to the general run of women, our 
lady students show that they think on the political ques- 
tions of the day and can hold decided opinion. They all 
signed the petition, and in consequence a great deal of 
chaff has been poked at them by the funny (?) reporters 
of several papers. The Ottawa Citizen in an article 
“ writ terrible sarcastic,”’ says :— 


It afterwards 


“ Among the anti-Syndicate petitions presented yester- 
day afternoon were two from Kingston—one from students 
attending the classes of Queen’s College, and one from the 
students of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
‘The former petition is ornamented with a view of Queen's 
College building, and the latter with a large skull and cross- 
bones. It is to be hoped that it Parliament do not act in 
accordance with the prayer of the patriotic disciples of 
Esculapius, the ominous emblem with which they head 
their petition is not intended to be regarded as possessing 
significance of a threatening character. However, honor- 
able gentleman would do well to be on their guard. 


INDIGNANT LADY STUDENTS. 


On the Queen's College petition there appear the names 
of four young lady students, who inform the people's repre- 
sentatives that they “have read with astonishment and 
alarm the agreement entered into with the syndicate for the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway.” Is it not too 
bad that the Parliament of Canada should entertain a pro- 
posal the effect of which has been to cause the dear crea- 
tures who attend Queen's College ‘‘alarm and astonish- 
ment!” It is tobe hoped that the Very Reverend Principal 
of the College has not noticed anyserious lack of mental 
concentration on the part of the quartette as the result of 
their experiencing ‘alarm and astonishment'’—at any rate, 
not sufficient to justify his advising them to desist from the 
prosecution of their collegiate studies for the present. It 
must have been an interesting sight to watch their assiduity 
in mastering the terms of the obnoxious instrument ; but to 
them, used to fathoming the mysteries of science and pon- 
dering over the problems of philosophy, it must have been 
a comparatively light task. Some of the leading members 
of the House on the Opposition side say that they are only 
beginning to find out the iniquities of the contract ; but the 





‘alarmed and indignant” daughters of Queen's must have, 
taken in the points of the situation ata glance. It will not 
surprise any onc ifit be announced that they intend to speak 
against the contract, as it Is by no Means an easy matter to 
keep one’s “‘alarin and indignation” confined toa piece of 
paper, even though it be the official paper of an education- 
al institution so influential as Queen's College.” 

A youthful reporter of the Toronto Mail is also exces- 
sively witty; but shows his lamentable ignorance of the 
great educational institutions of the country :— 

“The young lady students of the Kingston College who 
signed the anti-syndicate petition will n0 doubt vote against 
the present Government in 1883. These ‘‘sweet girl gradu- 
ates” no deubt scrutinized the contract closely, and not 
finding it cut on the bias, with illusion trimming, and its 
back hair properly done up, they pronounced against it.” 


ORIGINALITY, 


FINHE world is said to have had its stone age, its iron 

age, its bronze age and its golden age ; but looking 
at it from a literary standpoint, nothing can characterize 
the present cycle of existence better than to call it a book- 
making age. Thousands of printing presses are busy, al- 
most day and night, trying to satisfy that craving thirst 
for fresh literature. 
brings the supply, so at the present time the aphorism is 
being in a sense verified. Authors have sprung up like 
mushrooms—all seeking to win distinction in the world of 
letters, and yet it is but natural that amongst such a host 
many should be found far beneath any criticism, The 
works of such authors are easily disposed of ; for just as 
a chemist applies a crucial test to each substance to dis- 
cover its purity or impurity, so the world has one grand 
crucial test at the present time which it applies to every 
literary production, viz., ‘Is there anything original in 
it?” In the midst of all the book-making, if a work can 
stand that test and furnish the world with something 
original—no matter in what sphere--its success is secured. 
We have not far to go for illustrations of this fact. For 
instance, the latest novel ot one of our most distinguished 
novelists is meeting with pretty severe treatment at the 
hands of critics, and why ? Apparently because it lacks 
genuine truthfulness and originality. What the world 
wants to-day is not words, but ideas; not the eclectic 
productions of brainless pedants, but the fruit of careful 
training and deep, earnest study in some particular branch 
of knowledge. This does not refer to the myriads of 
trashy works of fiction that are flooding our country and 
destroying all taste for substantial literature, but to works 
that claim to be the fruit of genius and that offer to the 
hungry reader some substantial fare. Mere copyists find 
it hard to live now-a-days. Their works may almost be 
called still-born, but if they happen to live so long as to 
be noticed by a few obscure and paltry newspapers their 
authors may count themselves fortunate. Such works are 
very soon unceremoniously buried in some out of the way 
corner of libraries, or are allowed to lie year after year 
upon the bookseller’s hands. Dr. Talmage says, Many 


And as it is said the demand always. 
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libraries are the sepulchres of useless old books.’ Read- 
ers and students would be spared much trouble if many 
would-be authors were sent to the field, the shop, or the 
work-bench before they bore the world with their plagiar- 
ized trash. A case in point may here be cited. A few 
days ago our college was flooded with pamphlets pur- 
porting to bea defense of Col. Bob Ingersoll, and written 
by some nondescript who seems anxious to become no- 
torious. Now, a glance at the work is sufficient to reveal 
its character. A sentence trom one author, a garbled ex- 
tract from another, a few broad platitudes from a_ third, 
constitute its essence, while these are all strung together 
by his own wretched colloquial. These extracts—as Sheri- 
dan says—‘' lie upon the surface like lumps of marl upon 
a barren moor, encumbering what it is pot in their power 
to fertilize... Such is the character of the work, and we 
merely refer to it because it isa type of its class. Is it 
much wonder that, with the culture and general intelli- 
gence of the present time, such literature should soon find 
its way Into the waste basket or even the bonfire |! Such 
productions as these are a burlesque upon education, and 
men who have nothing worth saying should at least have 


prudence enough to keep silent and listen that they may 
learn, CRITIC. 


+S NIREVINGS.<= 


SNOW SHOE CLUB. 


FPVHE annual meeting of this popular club was held on 
- Monday last. The report of the Hon.-Sec, showed 
that though the club was in a very flourishing condition, 
the weather last year was not conducive to good sport, 
as a consequence the tramps were not many or very well 
attended. The President occupied the rostrum, and 
flourishing a huge snow shoe, maintained the strictest 
order, while the Hon.-Sec. armed with another snow shoe 
took hisstand at the reading desk. When asked to read 
his report he looked dismayed, but was equal to the oc- 
casion, and espying a piece of paper managed to smuggle 
it to the desk and commenced reading a report which 
seemed to give him great difficulty to decipher. A mem- 
ber suggested that the President read the report, as it 
seemed to give such difficulty to the Hon.-Sec. But the 
President, who was trying to swallow his handkerchief. 
peremptorily declined. The formality of signing the re- 
port was dispensed with and it was passed amid the wild- 
est enthusiasm. Then came the election of officers. If 
there is one thing our students affect more than another, 
it is electing officers. We have 10 college societies, and 
their annual elections are numerously attended. The 
office of President of the Snow Shoe Club was again 
pressed on the retiring President who, though shrinking 
from the arduous duties in connection with it, agreed to sacri- 
fice himself to the interests of the club. The club seemed 
determined that his services should not pass without re- 
ward. The election for Hon.-Sec. was intensely exciting ; 


: 
| 





the successful candidate only having a majority of two 
votes. A batch of names of members was suggested for 
the Ex.-Com. who were thought to be so eminently fit 
that the whole batch was elected without a dissenting 
voice. An inspector impedimentorum was also elected, the 
gentleman chosen for the office making the proviso that 
he receive a salary; which was generously agreed to, 
There is nothing mean about this club. We almost for. 
got to mention the election of an Hon. President—the 
gentleman chosen for the position being that veteran 
tramp—we mean tramper—Joseph V. White, B.A., '77. 

Several members intend tramping to Napanee on Fri- 
day, as the road is very good. They will probably leave 
about the same timeas the 4 o'clock Express. They have 
not read “ A Tramp Abroad," without getting some valua™ 
ble hints therefrom. 


SUNDAY SERVICE. 
(BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


{We regret that we are unable to furnish our readers 
with a report of the eloquent sermon delivered by Rev. 
D. M. Gordon, B.D., of Ottawa, University preacher for 
Jan, 23rd., 


FIVHE Kev. David Mitchell, of Belleville, conducted the 

services in the College, on Sunday, Jan. 30th, taking 
as his text on that occasion the words of Paul," 1 seek not 
yours, but you.”—-2 Corinthians XI!, 14." The Apostle 
places this fact in the foreground, that he is not seeking 
the goods ef men, but themselves. This is the key-note of that 
wonderful life of the Apostle, from the moment he was con- 
verted on his way to Damascus. He was, in the language 
of Christ, a fisher of men. That was his work; that was 
henceforth the occupation which was to engage his time, 
his talents, his all. He counted every thing but as loss, 
for the excellence of the knowledge of God in Christ. Such 
should be the motive of every christian’s life; of every mas- 
ter, teacher, and christian in every part of their work, ‘1 
seek not yours but you.’ In a literal sense the Apostle 
could say, “I seek not yours but you; and how delicately 
he acknowledges his independence in not taking his sup- 
port from them, not that he considered it wrong, but as of 
little importance when placed side by side with the object 
of his lite. The Apostle pursues a life in accordance with 
the saying of Christ, ‘follow me and 1 will make you 
fishers of men.” This may be said of the ministers of 
Christ that they are not making money the object of life, 
neither fame nor fortune of any kind, but are working 
for Christ. The aim of the merchant should not be to 
make money, but to do good to his fellow men ; yet money 
making has become so essential to trade that it seems to be 
the object of men in life. So christians are pidiculed for 
seeking men in preference to the things belonging to men. 
Is there such a thing as this. Such a thing as a man 
having a property interest in another man? When the 
Apostle says ‘I seek not yours but you,’ is this trne or 
not? There is a sense in in which we can make men our 
own. Was it not true of Christ who came to this world 
to seek and save the lost. Take the example of the woman 
at the well of Jacob, she came to draw water and here she 
meets a stranger who enters into conversation with her, 
speaking first of the water the well then of the water of 
life, telling her of her utter poverty in the sight of God, of 
all her past life and what she had done, while she listens in 
wonder to his words; finally he tells her who he is, then 
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she straightway goes and tells the people of the citv what 
had happened. And by doing this he has made that woman 
his property. Butin a better sense than this he makes men his 
property, for he saves them from their sins, and died as a 
ransom for them. Not with corruptable things, but with 
his own precious blood he came to make men his own and 
establish a relation between men and himself which would 
make them his property. And, although not to the same 
extent asChrist, yet we have an interest in our fellow men, 
for we render to them a similar service. If a man will risk 
his life to save another man, he is making an investment 
and binding that man for life. Here the speaker gave an 
example from the life of Grace Darling, and another from 
the brave conduct of the hremen at the recent fire in To- 
ronto, to show that in risking their lives to save others 
they had a certain claim upon them from that time. Thus 
when we render good service to our fellow men we have a 
claim upon them. I ask, how do we obtain property? Perhaps 
you may say,"by paying money tor it.” That is true in one 
sense, but a man’s money represents his toil, labour and 
anxiety, they pay for his bread, his house, his clothing, and 
everything else. When we look at it in this way we can 
understand what the Apostle means when he says, “I seek 
not yours but you.” He came to them with his tears, his 
exhortations, and his prayers, beseeching them in Christ's 
stead to return to God who will save them. He goes out 
into the world with the impulse of doing good for God, and 
thus he invests in the property of souls, these are to be 
his hire. Thisought to be the work of the minister and of 
the sabbath school teacher. It is the work of the latter 
not merely to hear his class recite their lessons, but to 
impress a character upon them, to plant ideas in their souls 
which will afterwards produce grand results in life. Now 
let us observe what a beautiful property the Apostle is 
seeking after. There is nothing more lovely than the sight 
- of a young man turned from darkness to light. Suppose 
some one should convert a rich man; whether will there 
be more brilliant flashes of light from his gold and silver 
or from the man himself? His life will undoubtedly shine 
with the brightest lustre. I have seen a whole congrega- 
tion of men, whose former lives were spent in infamy and 
sin, but who were saved by Christ, raising their voices in 
praise and thankfulness to God, and what a thrilling sight 
it was. Men then, are the property which we seek, and 
not that which belongs to them. But here again is a grand 
thought, when we seek a property interest in man we are 
seeking the most valuable property of which we can possess 
ourselves. We all know, and are able to measure the value 
of certain property, but here is a property, more valu- 
able than all we can conceive of. Yes, a man is in- 
finitely more valuable than all he possesses, even though 
the be a millionaire, or a king upon the throne with all 
his wealth, power and honor, We may go further and 
say that the. poor man who knows and trusts God and who 
reads his word as the heart pants after the water brooks, 
is richer far than the king who does not know God, for he 
has the riches of Christ. Here we see the reason why 
Christ came to seek the lost ; because of the value of a hu- 
man being. In the presence of the love of Christ a human 
being is more valuable than all the worlds put together. 
This may seem an extravagant statement, but nevertheless 
it is true. Inspired by this feeling Christ went about doing 
good to men. Why did he speak to the man on the cross 
at his side when dying? It was because he was a man 
with moral instincts,a man with thought capable of infinite 
development. Hence we should go out into the world and 
seek men, because they are infinitely valuable in the sight 
of God, and we must remember when we are dealing with 
men that we are dealing with that which is more valuable 
than all the universe. Thus it is our duty to go down to 
the very lowest depths of vice and misery and raise up 
fallen humanity because they are more valuable than 


everything else. This property in human souls is also very 
productive. It is in this way that we value property, by 
what it will bring to us when we invest it. The true idea 
of property is to develop and increase. A handful of grain 
would in time develop untilit would be sufficient to cover 
the whole North-West with seed, and so it is in intellectual 
progress. When aman teaches a student, he puts that into 
his mind which will not onlyenrich himself, but afterwards 
enable him to instruct others. In morality it is even more 
clearly seen, Look at the great good which Paul did in 
bringing so many to Christ, and they in turn brought others, 
and so on through all time. So in your work, if you save 
one soul what a good you may have accomplished ; he may 
become a missionary and turn many of the heathen to 
Christ, and theyin turn may also lead many of their brethren 
tothe Lord. Here the speaker referred to the noble work 
which was being done by the Rev. Dr. McKay in Formosa, 
and pictured the great results which might flow from his 
labours, Thus, he continued, in working for Christ you 
know not what good you may do, for in saving one soul you 
may be the means of saving many others yet unborn, Final- 
ly, we are seeking a lasting possession when we are seeking 
man. Those things which give us an idea of endurance on 
earth very faintly typify the endurance of things beyond. 
See how property comes and goes in man's affairs, and what 
a very uncertain possession wealth is, a man is rich to-day 
and poor to-morrow. But in making man our property 
we are investing in that which will remain when sun’s 
are gone. Uurrelation to worldly property exists only for 
time, but man will exist to all eternity. Let us therefore 
seek men, in the true sense, not to make slaves of them but 
to bind them to us by love. Jesus comes to break the 
chains of vice and sin, making us freemen ; but will we not 
go to him and say, ‘Thou hast made me free, but I wish to 
be thine forever.” Oh let us be up and doing; let us hear 
the voice of him who says ‘‘ your labour wiil not be in vain 
in the Lord.” Let us be in earnest, not indifferent, nor 
careless, but as those who have been redeemed by Christ, 
ready to sacrifice all in his service, and we will receive 
God's blessing when he calls us to the world above. Think 
also of those who will bless you for what you have done for 
them, and press on in the work, knowing that if you serve 
God now he will reward you forever. 


A PRIME MERIDIAN. 


YHE Chancellor of the University, Mr. Sandford Flem- 
ing, C.M.G., stands in the front rank of Canadian 
scientists; and his essay on universal time which  ad- 
vocates the selection of a Prime Meridian for the world, has 
placed another feather in his cap. This essay was forwarded 
to the different countries of Europe by the Governor-General, 
We append the report of M, Otto Struve, the Astronomer 
Royal of Russia, who occupies the same position at Poul- 
kova, which Sir George Airy does at Greenwich, The papers 
csontaining his report were recently read before the Cana- 
dian Institute at Toronto. Prof. Daniel Wilson, President 
of University College, was in the chair, and we give his re- 
marks made after the reading of the papers. 
[FRANSLATION, | 
IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, } 
St. Petersburg, Oct. 29, Nov. 10, 1880.) 
To His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada : 
ExcELLENCcy,—The Imperial Academy of Sciences hav- 
ing received from you the two writings of Mr. Sandford 


Fleming and Cleveland Abbe on the adoption of a universal 
time, and on the choice to that effect of a first meridian, 
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charged Mr. Struve, Director of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory of Poulkova, to examine this question, 

After taking cognizance of these works Mr. Struve made 
it the object of a report, which was presented to the Aca- 
demy in its sitting of 14-26 October, 1880. 

Conformedly to the decision of the Academy I have the 
honour to transmit to you, hereto annexed, the report of 
Mr. Struve, as well as the two copies of a discourse in the 
Russian language made by him in 1870 to the Geographic- 
al Society of St. Petersburg on the same question. 

Please accept, Excellency, the assurance of my most 
respectful consideration, 

(Signed) C. NERJELOFSON, 
Perpetual Secretary. 


REPORT OF MR, STRUVE. 
Translation. 


On Universal Lime, and on the choices for that purpose 
of a Prime Meridian. 

Report made to the Imperial Academy of Science by M. 
Otto Struve, member of the Academy and Director of the 
Observatory at Poulkova. 

The two papers (Sandford Fleming; time reconing and 
the selection of a Prime Meridian ; and Cleveland Abbe, stan- 
dard time, report to the American Meteorological Society) 
sent to the Academy by order of the English Government, 
owe their origin to the great necessity felt in the United 
States and in the English possessions in North America 
for introducing into some branches of the public service, 
namely, in the railway and telegraph departments, an uni- 
form and rational system of time reckoning. In the report 
of Mr. Abbe the problem is considered principally from a 
local point of view. He sets forth the motives that have 
engaged the American Meteorological Society to adopt a 
series of resolutions, with the view of lessening the defects 
in the system at present in use in the United States; a 
system which has been introduced little by little, so to 
speak, without acknowledging the wants of the traveller or 
the management of railways. There is, in the paper, but 
one resolution of a more extended range; that of recom- 
mending to the Government and the public the exclusive 
use, in the United States, of time corresponding with the 
meridian situated six hours to the west of Greenwich. The 
Meteorological Society admits, in principle, the desirabili- 
ty in the future that an uniform time should be introduced 
over all the globe, and it pronounces itself in favour of the 
time reckoned from the meridian situated 180° from that 
of Greenwich. 

The memoir by Mr. Fleming, supported in his conclus- 
ions by the Canadian Institute at Toronto, is of a more 
general character. It proposes directly the adoption of the 
meridian situated at 180° from Greenwich as a prime 
meridian for all the globe; and the introduction of a stan- 
dard time reckoned from this meridian for the use of 
science, and, for certain purposes, for use in every-day life. 
This time might be called Cosmopolitan time, to distin- 
tinguish it from local time, and the memoir presents differ- 
ent propositions in view of facilitating its general introduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the arguments in favour of its univer- 
sal introduction are merely stated in the said memoir, as 
snggestions which may attract the attention of the world 
on this important question and lead to ulterior discussions, 
For the movement the author of the paper desires only 
to get from competent authorities of different countries a res- 
ponse to the two following questions :— : 

1. Does the time-zero or prime meridian proposed in the 
memoir appear suitable, and of a nature to be adopted by 
all civilized nations ? 

2. If the prime meridian proposed give rise to serious 
objects, would there be any other meridian better qualified, 


and which would have more chances of being adopted by 
all the world ? 

Particular circumstances have enabled the writer of this 
report to offer an answer to the first of these questions. 
Nearly ten years ago, at the desire of our illustrious presi- 
dent, the question of a prime meridian was made by my 
special study, the results of which were given in a discourse 
delivered on the 4th February, 1870, at the Geographical 
Society of Russia. On this occasion I discussed the ques- 
tion solely from a geographical point of view ; specially con- 
sidering the interests of hydrography and navigation. On 
this point the simplest solution seemed to me to adopt as 
prime meridian that of Greenwich, which in this case 
would unite the majority of voices. The preference given 
to this meridian was based (1) on one side, on the histori- 
cal right of the Royal Observatory of England, acquired by 
eminent services rendered by the establishment during the 
course of two centuries to mathematical geography and 
navigation; (2) on the other, considering that the great 
majority of charts now in use upon all the seas are made 
according to this meridian, and about ninety per cent. of 
the navigators of long standing are accustomed to take their 
longtitudes from this meridian. 

However, an objection against this proposition is, that 
the meridian of Greenwich passes thrceugh two countries 
of Europe, and thus the longtitudes would be reckoned by 
different signs in different portions of our own continent, 
and also of Africa. Moreover, the close proximity of the 
meridian of Paris, to which, perhaps, some l'rench geo- 
graphers, and navigators of other nations, would still hold 
from custom, from a spirit of contradiction, or from nation- 
al rivalry, might easily cause sad disaster. To obviate these 
inconvencies I have proposed to choose as prime meridian 
situated at an integral number of hours east or west of 
Greenwich, and among the meridians meeting this condi- 
tion, I have indicated in the first place the meridian pro- 
posed to-day by scientific Americans as that which would 
combine the most favourable conditions for its adoption, 


Thus the meridian situated 180° from Greenwich pre- 
sents the following advantages: 


1. It does not cross anycontinent but the eastern extre- 
mity of the nerth of Asia, inhabited by people very few in 
number and little civilized, called Tschoukts-chis. 

2. It coincides exactly with that where, after the custom 
introduced by a historical succession ef maritime discover- 
ies, the navigator makes achange of one unit in the date, a 
difference which is made near a number of small islands in 
the Pacific ocean, discovered during the voyages made to 
the east and west. Thus the commencement of a new date 
would be identical with that of the hours of cosmopolitan 
time. 

3. It makes no change to the great majority of navigators 
and hydrographers, except the very simple addition of twelve 
hours, or of 180° to all longtitudes. 

4. It does not involve anychange in the calculations of 
the ephemerides most in use among navigators (viz., the 
English nautical almanac,) except turning midday into 
midnight, and vice versa. In the American nautical almanac 
there would be no other change to introduce.! With a cos. 
mopolitan spirit, and in the first appreciation of a general 
want, the excellent ephemerides published at Washington 
record all data, useful to navigators, calculated from the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

5. For universal adoption, as proposed by the Canadian 
Institute, it recommends itself to the inhabitants of all 
civilized countries by reason of the great difference in long- 
titude, thus removing all the misunderstandings and uncer- 
tainties concerning the question, as to whether in any case 
cosmopolitan or local time was used. 

In answer, therefore, to the first question offered by the 
Institute at Toronto, I would recommend the Academy to 
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pronounce without hesitation in favour of the universal 
adoption of the meridian of the globe. 

Accepting this conclusion, the second question brought 
by the Canadian Institute has no further interest to us. 

“Tt remains for me to say a few words on other questions 
presented in the memoir of Mr. Pleming. He offers sug- 
gestions on several points which awaken a desire for fur- 
ther investigation. These suggestions seem very wise. 
The ideas concerning the introduction of a common time 
in all countries probably will yet take time to ripen, and 
some propositions set forth by Mr. Fleming will meet, per- 
haps, with insurmountable difficulties in the habits and in- 
terests of several countries. ‘To my mind the most serious 
obstacle consists in the fact that there is no means of indi- 
cating cosmopolitan time in different parts of the world, 
while the rising and setting of the sun is the phenomenon 
which, we know, regulates the everyday occupation of hu- 
man life. But the question presents itself in another way 
when it affects only the sciences. Without doubt in some 
science --for example, astronomy, meteorology, physical 
geography, and generally in all questions requiring an exact 
determination of time--the adoption universaliy of one 
time would be a valuable advantage, and might be easily 
effected. It would save much trouble and remove a num- 
ber of difficulties. We must, however, own that in other 
scientific questions the usage of a local time, in referenc: 
to the rising and setting of the sun, would be preferable 
Yor the present it would be well to consider at what point 
the introduction of cosmopolitan time in the sciences would 
be opportune. 

The universal acceptance of another idea set forth by 

Mr. Fleming would probably meet with few obstacles, and 
its general introduction is recommended. In the opening 
pages of his memoir he makes the following remarks : 
_ ‘Phe division of the day into two halves each containing 
twelve hours isa fertile source of error and inconvenience. 
This division has been long in use, but apart from its anti- 
quity there is nothing to recommend it, and its use does not 
confer any benefit to man.” 

Permit me to say that ] partake entirely of his views. For 
this reason I rise particularly to draw the attention of the 
Academy to them. The division of the day into two halves 
seems to have slipped into common use without any suffi- 
cient reason, [n consequence of the inconvencies it causes, 
it is desirable that it should be replaced by the simple di- 
vision of the day into twenty-four hours. The example of 
the Italian and some other nations where this simple divi- 
sion is adhered to until this century proves that its general 
adoption would not meet with serious difficulties. To my 
idea the Academy would render a great service to the world 
if it supported this proposed change. : 

In conclusion I take the liberty of sending, on the part 
of the Academy, two Russian papers, read at the Geogra- 
phical Society of Russia in 1870, which might be of interest 
to the Canadian Institute at Toronto, and to the American 
Meteorological Society at Washington. 


Orro STRUVE. 
COROLLARY BY DR. WILSON. 


After the reading of the papers Dr. Wilson, who was in 
the chair, said it must be exceedingly gratifying to find that 
the problem so solved bya Canadian engineer should re- 
ceive the endorsation of oneof the most influential scientific 
bodies in the world. This was especially the case in view 
of the stand taken by some other national organizations. 
The Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, in return for copies of 
Mr. Sandford Fleming's papers, had sent to the Institute a 
semi-scientific, semi-theological discourse, in which he 
practically pooh-poohed the propositions. Prof, Airy, of 
Greenwich Observatory, had treated the matter fairly and 
scientifically, but held that the Greenwich meridian was 
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the best, as an Englishman naturally would. France had 
rather slighted the suggestions, and Germany had sounded 
no pronounced note. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MACKERRAS. 


FYVAERE lie before us some numbers of an Australian 

paper containing a biographical sketch of our la- 
mented late Professor of Classics, by the Rev. A. C. 
Geekie, D.D. The articles are of considerable length, and 
ag the chief facts in Professor Mackerras’ life are so well 
known, we will content ourselves vith giving our readers 
the prefatory and closing remarks in Dr. Geekie’s ably- 
written sketch : 


“The first time I was in Kingston, Upper Canada, .a 
friend took me to see the Citadel, which commands the 
St. Lawrence, and which was then, and probably is still, 
the strongest fortification in that colony, Quebec not ex- 
cepted. It is needful to obtain permission to go over the 
place, and this was procured from the officer on duty, and 
the officer on duty that day was Lieutenant, afterwards 
Captain Hammond, who died leading his men into the 
Redan on that hapless occasion when so many fought on- 
ly to die. ‘The Kifles, so famous in British history, then 
garrisoned the fort, and to this corps Hammond belonged, 
] was much struck with his appearance. Tall and hand- 
some, with blue eyes and fair curly hair, he was the type 
of an English gentleman and soldier, J noticed, too, the 
maimed hand which is spoken of in his biography. 

The next time [ was in the same place, Hammond was 
resting with our honored head in the Crimea, and the 17th 
Regiment had just returned from that great struggle and 
garrisoned the Citadel, Well do [ remember crossing the 
drawbridge on this occasion and meeting four very young 
officers, little more than boys, three of whom carried 
Crimean medals on their left breasts. A great deal had 
then been sail about the boys of our army, and there 
they were. Now and again we met a grown man, filled 
up, bearded and bronzed, but the 17th, when it came from 
the war, was greatly a regiment of boys. Yet the boys of 
Gritain won the Battle of Waterloo. 

And now again my thoughts are turned towards that 
distant spot, and this time, whatever clse memory may 
recall, they are directed to the story of a man who wore a 
black coat, and not a red one, who died in his bed, and 
not in battle, and yet of a man who died in God's service, 
and, as I understand it, through his zeal in serving God. 
We are all proud of Captain Hammond, but it is well that 
we should think of John Hugh Mackerras, and it is to 
the honor of the Dominion that she has thought of him a 
great deal.” 


‘Then follows a sketch of the Professor's life, gleaned 
partly from personal knowledge and partly from the 
JournaL and Canadian Monthly. The author closes his 
remarks : 

“T have dwelt at the more length on the character of 
Professor Mackerras partly from the fact that he was 
really a colonial man. We read lives of European cele- 
brities, and we admire them, sometimes, as in the case of 
Norman McLeod, properly and profoundly. Colonial 
worth, however, is less noted. Hence, when a man, 
trained ina colony, as John Hugh Mackerras was, rises 
until he commands the high regard of thousands and 
thousands, it is pleasant to note the fact. Colcnial life 
has, especially for the Christian minister, many and cruel 
discouragements, and amongst the rest, and not least 
among them, is the consciousness, so fearfully prostrating, 
that so few take any interest either in him or in his work. 
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If he do well, he is seldom thanked; if cold indifference 
can chill him, he meets it at many a turn; while if faults, 
however paltry, can be found, there are often too many 
ready to parade them. Qf course, the minister, if a true 
man, works on nevertheless. Still, encouragement would 
help him greatly, and of this he receives painfully little. 
Hence, it is delicious to find an instance where it is other- 
wise ; and a man hopes, when he finds one such, that 
justice may be meted out some day to others who, like 
John Mackerras, are doing their best. It is to their 
honor that they knew his worth when they had him. 
Mere posthumous praise is little better than bloodless 
hypocrisy. We have too much of this. 

To young men whose training must be essentially col- 
onial, there is much that is suggestive in the Professor's 
career. Principal Grant says, ‘‘ Coming to college when a 
boy, and leaving it at the age of twenty-one, he had to 
plunge at once into all the details of parish and church 
work, exhausting enough in any country when faithfully 
performed, doubly exhausting in a new country where the 
foundations of the church have to be laid and its frame- 
work constructed, and where individualism instinctively 
rebels against the most modest exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority. When appointed Professor he was not. per- 
mitted to enjoy that learned leisure, those undisturbed 
hours among books that form the scholar,” And_ this 
distraction, the Principal adds, ‘prevented that higher 
culture which is the fruit of intellectual concentration 
and long-continued study of the best models.” 

The same difficulty will vex others besides Professor 
Mackerras. One thing, however, distinguished him, to 
wit, that he felt this difficulty ; he had the intellect to feel 
it: he had also the humility. And thus, much as he ac- 
quired at Queen's, and he acquired much, he felt that 
his surroundings were often adverse to intellectual 
growth ; in place, however, of settling down into a mere 
talking machine, he wrought on steadily, increasing his 
attainments, refining his taste, and broadening his views, 
so that men knew him to be a growing man, becoming 
daily more complete and full to the close. This should 
be the aim of all of us; and he is verily a poor creature 
who deals with his ministry as some mechanics deal with 
the trade they have acquired, holding his license as a 
proof of an apprenticeship, innocent cf all culture and 
void of all true knowledge ; a smirking dispenser of taste- 
less commonplaces, not feeding the flock of Christ, and 
wearying into wrath all in it who have either earnestness 
or intelligence. Such men are not wolves in sheep's 
clothing; but there are other quadrupeds besides the 
vulpine who should roam in other than ecclesiastical pas- 
tures, and exhibit their ears and emit their bray in other 
places than pulpits.” 


ane 
NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST. 
NICOLA VALLEY, B.C. 





(From our own Correspondent.) 
(Continned.) 


BY although Nicola is not an agricultural country it 
is well qualified for stock raising, as nature has 
done a great deal for it in thisrespect. The great expanse 
of country, covered with the nutritious bunch grass, over 
which the cattle may range ad libitum, the absence of all 
disease among the stock, and the genial climate render 
this one of the most favorable countries for stock-raising. 
It really repays one to take a trip to the range where 
the cattle roam. It is there that one will see animals 
whose sides are literally shaking with fat, and which are 
better than the best stall-fed. A gentleman told me that 
when he first came to Nicola he was undecided as to 
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whether he would become a settler or pack up and return 
to the Old Country; but a sight of the bunch-grass fed 
steers decided the question for him. He determined to 
take upa ranch and become a stock owner, © For," said he, 
“where could you find such beef, unless it were the stall 
fed?" A two year old steer, killed and dressed, will weigh 
from 700 to goo Ibs., and many will weigh more. Mr, 
Douglas, of Douglas Lake, Nicola, killed one 20 months 
old that weighed when dressed 743 lbs., and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, a stock raiser, says that he can go out-on the range 
and find, without any trouble, 3 year olds weighing, when 
dressed, rro0 Ibs. : goo to rroo he considers a fair averave 
for three year old steers. 

The largest stock owners in Nicola are Mr, Guichon, 
who owns 2,000 head of cattle ; Beak, 1.500; R. Hamilton, 
1.100; Douglas, 1,000 and Moore Bros., 1.000, 

The stock owner enjoys a very independent life, does not 
by any means over-work himself, has plenty of spare time 
on hand, abundance to eat and drink and always appears 
to have more or less cash in his pocket, which he spends 
liberally. “I would be a great fool to work if T can get 
ny ‘living’ without it. When } want beef I can killa steer, 
I can raise myown wheat for Hour; my wife’'—this, as you 
see is a married man that is moralising—‘can make butter 
and in addition I have pigs and potatoes in store.” T must 
speak a word in favor of the bread and butter of Nicola, 
which I pronounce to be excellent. 1 never tasted better 
bread than is made here—the butter too is sweet and well- 
flavored. The cream that is used for the table js nota 
synonym for skimmed milk---but the supply is not always 
continuous, as the majority of the settlers turn the cows 
and calves out towinter on the range, as soon as the butter 
making season over. The bachelors, who of course 
do not make butter, do not pretend to have milk either 
summer or winter, not because they cannot obtain milch 
cows, but I expect because it’s too much trouble to milk, 
and as they become weaned, as it were. soon regard milk 
as a luxury rather than a necessary of life, although | don't 
think there is one of them who would not endorse the wish, 
or whatever you might callit: ‘Give me the luxuries of 
life and I can dispense with the necessaries.” 

Some of the settlers have bands of horses in addition to 
their steers, many of the horses are imported stock, such as 
those belonging to Messrs. Guichon, Gilmore, Hamilton, 
Moore and Mickle. These gentlemen deserve great crectit 
for their endeavors to introduce a superior class of animal. 
The general purpose horse of this region, however, is call- 
ed a ‘'cayoosh,”’ a small, but hardy native animal. Now 
the name cayoosh isa term of reproach, for instance if you 
wish to makea particularly disagreeable remark concerning 
your neighbor's horse, just call it a "mean cayoosh,” a term 
which implies all the vices and defects that horse-flesh is 
heir to.” But after all the much-despised cayoosh isavery 
useful animal, and it is the mode of breaking and abusing 
him that makes him mean and vicious, as he generally has 
much less pains taken with his education than his more 
dignified brother, the imported or American horse. The 
“cayoosh" is superior to the latter, as a stock horse, for he 
is more active and not being so valuable yoy do not lose 
much if you in any way injure him, and it hoes not take 
very long to “stiffen him up,” to use a trite expression, for 
driving stock necessitates a great deal of hard riding. I 
stated that the manner of breaking the cayoosh had a great 
deal to do incausing him to be mean and vicious, and I shall 
give you a short description of the method usually but net 
universally adopted here. 

A band of what one might trulycall wild horses is driven 
into an enclosure, called a coral, A lassoer (one expert 
in throwing the lasso) enters the coral and awaiting his 
opportunity throws the noose of a lasso around the neck of 
the animal he intends to break. The horse, consi, 
derably astonished as well as terrified by his novel necklace- 
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dashes around the coral in an impetuous manner until he is 
snubbed by the end of the lasso being twisted around a 
post, and the slack drawn in. As soon as the horse will 
allow himself to be stroked and handled, heis saddled and 
bridled. His trainer or ‘ breaker,’ as he is called, after 
having blindfolded the cayoosh, proceeds to mount him. 
As soon as he is fairly seated in the saddle, he removes the 
bandage from the horses eyes and spectators eagerly await 
further developments. If the animal commences “bucking” 
then the enthusiasm of the spectators rises in proportion 
to the height of the jumps or the number of evolutions gone 
through by the “cayoosh.” In a former letter to the 
JouRNAL I gave you a description of this vice called “‘buck- 
ing,” so common among the horses of this coast, but for 
the sake of those of my readers who did not read my for- 
mer epistles I shall repeat my description of the per- 
formance. 

In “bucking” the animal arches his back, puts his head 
between his front legs, stiffens his limbs, springs into the 
air and comes down “all fours,” and, as I remarked in my 
former letter, the rider consequently receives a jar which 
very often sets all the conflicting emotions and feelings of 
the mind, considerably on the jar. The first ‘‘ buck” very 
often suffices for some riders, who considering that the 
firmer but less sulid position ison the ground, hurriedly dis- 
mount, not in the usual manner, however, but over 
horse’s head, an undignified but speedy manner of dis- 
mounting. If he is fortunate tv escape a broken neck, he 
may probably obtain a view of the starry heavens, no mat- 
ter what hour of the day it may be. Now a horse that is 
en fait at springing into the air and coming down as des- 
cribed above will vary the montony by wheeling while 
in the air so that when he reaches the ground, his head will 
be where his tail was before, and his tail where his head 
‘had been. A spring sideways is very effective. 

But to resume the subject of “ breaking,” after a horse 
has been ridden about a week's time by his trainer, he is 
“broken for the saddle,” and is often warranted not to 
“ buck" in the future, but such guarantee is by no means 
reliable. A man who follows the occupation of ‘ breaking 
horses for the saddle" is in common parlance termed a 
Buckero or Buecero, (1 am doubtful as to the orthography). 
T shall close my remarks on the horse by observing that 
travelling im this country is mostly done on horse back, in 
fact a saddle horse is almost a necessity, as there are no 
railroads and few stage lines. In this settlement everyone 
who owns stock has to have one or more saddle animals 
to ride in driving cattle, branding, &c. 

H. B. W. 


“$CennkGE WoeRLD.3 


+ are almost afraid to put such a notice as this in 

our paper, as we find inthe Roanoke Collegian : 

“ Writers with little thought and plenty of tongue will please 

condense. Publicity costs two cents a line, College 
measure." 


Vassar has been presented with a scholarship fund of 
$3,000, the scholarship to go to the best scholar in the 
graduating Class who shall be a daughter of a physician. 


NotMan is to photograph '81 at Vassar. 


Besipgs the recent endowments made to Princeton and 
Oberlin, Amherst has received $106,000, Ohio Wesleyan 

000, Rochester $25,000, Syracuse University $3a,000, 
and Williams, $20,000, 


STATESMEN and professors are getting so plenty that 








when a man wants to be considered apart from the common 
herd, he just claims to be an ordinary law-abiding citizen. 


Scene—Concord School of Philosophy, after a lecture 
by Prof. H. , Young lady---'' My dear Professor, I want 
to thank you for your lecture. You made it all so plain 
that I could understand every word.” Professor—‘ I 
am truly glad you did understand it. I have studied the 
subject for some thirteen years and am not clear that I 
understand it myself!" Curtain falls, tableau. 





THe coxswain of the Yale crew is a Chinaman, Nun 


Yaw Chung by name, and weighs just 100 pounds. 


Tue new Academy Building, Pictou, is completed, 
and was opened for use at the end of the Christmas va- 
cation. 


95 oF the American colleges are under the control of 
the Methodist Church. 


NAL 





-->PERSO 


P ROFESSORS WATSON, Nicholson and Woods are 

enthusiastic curlers, Dr. Watson recently succeeded 
in vanquishing after a very hard struggle, Mr. Clark Ha- 
milton, who is looked upon as the crack player of King- 
ston, by a score of 13 to 8. 


W. Stewart, B.A., '79, gold medallist. in mathematics, 
who was attacked with small-pox and lost his eyesight im- 
mediately after graduating, is attending the Brantford In- 
stitution for the Blind. 


W. B. Kennepy, M.D., '78, who also lost his eyesight 
for a time by the bursting of a bottle of liquor ammonia, is 
able to be around again and has the use of one eye. 


THe Rev. D. M. Gordon's book, * Mountain and Prairie," 
has become as great an authority as Principal Grant's 
“Ocean to Ocean.” The Government lately ordered copies 
to be distributed among the members of Parliament. 


WE omitted in our last issue to notice the death of the 
Rev. Henry Gordon, the father of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Mr. Gordon attained the ripe old age of 95 
when he was called away and retained the use of his facul- 
tiesto the last. He wasa model of the Christian and cultured 
gentleman and had resided in Gananoque for many years. 
He was one of those who assisted at the birth of Queen's 
College, and though belonging to a different branch of the 
Church for many years, maintained feelings of affection for 
it to the last. Only two years ago while Principal Grant 
was passing through Gananoque on his Endowment tour, 
Mr. Gordon delivered a most admirable impromptu address 
on the advantage of a thorough University training for 
clergymen, especially in that it enabled them to combat the 
many obstacles thrown out by modern science. His mantle 
as father of the Church we believe falls on the Rev. J.C. 
Muir, D.D., ‘58, of Georgetown, Que. 


R. G. Feek, '81, is doing mission.work in connection 
with the Canada Methodist church in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Pror. TAVERNER, lecturer on Elocution and Sacred 
Rhetoric, before his departure announced to the members 
of his Class that he had endeavored to make arrangements 
to give them one evening's entertainment before leaving 
them, but that unexpected circumstances had intervened. 
He, however, hopes at no distant day to accomplish his 
purpose. Three cheers and a tiger for Prof. Taverner, 
may he be firm in his resolutions and his memory never 
wane. 


DE Nosis NopiniBus.* 





NAN any one, except the experienced senior, imagine the 
© feelings of an unfortunate “soph,’’ who, in the midst 
of his pleasing sensations, allowed his dashing steed to 
round the corner of a street, just fast and awkwardly 
enough to land himself and his adored in a deep snow 
bank. Don't fear young gallant, only three or four pair of 
eyes, feasted on your unenviable position, while just as 
many cruel companions chuckled and thought of the Con- 
cursus, but have all consented to keep mum. 


Latin Ciass :—Prof.—"Mr, S—Will you kindly move 
your head to one side that 1 may see Mr. L's boot? The 
head gracefully surged to the left, but the head-rest had 
fallen. 


Our ENQurrer:—Who¢ owns the canine that set up such 
a wail from the cellar last Monday? Is it true that John 
keeps a cow in the basement ? 


How, now seniors! whither wander you? Can you find 
no comfort in the Reading Room with a constabulary of 
freshies and sophs, controlling you by the awfulness of their 
immensity ? 


Wuo are they that take other people's Journats and 
leave their own and are going to say when the Treasurer 
comes around. “I am not taking the Journar this 
year ?" 


Wuy do the students as they pass along the corridors 
with a melancholy soberness and oblivious to all around 
now and then ejaculate “ oysters!" 


Anp in the reign of Bamford and Heath the Glee Club 
prospered much and became popular ; and it came to pass 
that the Glee Club received an invitation to go to Wolfe 
Island, and more wanted to go than cculd be accommodat- 
ed; so theycast lots to determine who should go, and it 
came to pass that some received not the necessary ballots, 
among others a certain sophomore; and when the list 
came to be published, this sophomore was much grieved for 
he had announced to his friends that he was going; and he 
- was sore displeased and rent his garments, and behold the 
first letter of his name was S. 


Some prophetic sophomore wrote on the Chemistry black- 
bocrd. ‘Nineteen plucks in Chemistry,” and the Prof, 
remarked that, judging from appearances, there would be. 
And there was wailing and gnashing of teeth. 


Mr. Stewart Desbarres, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
'82, visited us yesterday. He was much pleased with the 
University buildings, as they exceeded anything he expect- 
ed to find in an American or Canadian University. 


Loaic Class Room: ‘ Prof.—‘All men have life; all 
vegetables have life; all men are vegetables. Where is the 
fallacy? Mr, B. ‘There 1s no fallacy.” Prof. “Oh! then you 
think all men are vegetables? Mr. B. ‘I do." The Bible 
says ‘All flesh is grass.'"' Applause. 


TuTor—" What can you say of the second law of 
thought ?”  Student—'It cannot both be and not be. 
For example, the door over there must be either shut or 
open ; it cannot ve both shut and open.” Tutor— Give 
another illustration.” Student—" Well, take the case of 
another door." 


A Junior and a sophomore drove to Gananoque the other 
evening to supply the literary wants of a tea meeting. They 
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Were supplied with “cakes and things” to eat on the way 
home. Neither appeared in Class next morning. Verhum 
Sap. Sat. 


; ProF. To SopH—Pointing to an umbenferous expectora- 
tionon Class room floor : “Quidest hee 2" Soph, in quiver- 
Ing accents: "' Hoe est quid.” 7 

Pror. in Latin to freshmen: Give the principal parts of 
the verb of which ductum is the supine. Bucolic freshie— 

Heno, goosere, turci, ductum. Omnes stampunt. 


ProrEssor—(lecturing)—" Hobbes also wrote a book 
called “Leviathan.” Vreshman, (innocent of biblical 
knowledge) “How do you spellit 2” Prof. (amazed) “What! 
Leviathan? The same way as in. the book of Job." 
Freshman wilts. 


Pror.-—"'Agriculture was at this time in avery neglected 
state inGaul.”” Cynical soph: “Professor, would that not 
be accounted for by the fact that the inhabitants were of 
Celtic origin?" Class, with exception of Gaelic students, 
highly amused. Prof. advises him to argue the point with 
some member of the Ossianic Society. 


Wuo is the miserable sneak-thief that purloins rubbers, 
gloves and books from the waiting rooms ? 


It is beginning to dawn upon the minds of some of the 
first year students, that when a freshman comes to College 
he is not allowed to conduct himself just as he pleases, 
and still get off scott (!) free. 


Jupeine from the number of rings to be seen on the 
fingers of the freshies, and some of the others also, we regret 
to say, we would imagine that the 7 cent store must be 
doing a good business in that line. 





ROYAL, COLLEGE. 


QO’ contributor from the Royal College was in an 
-*  epigrammatical mood last week and sent in the 
following : 


Why is a farmer that can't use a scythe like a dead man? 
Because he is no mower. 


CHARADE, 


Ist Scene.—Curtain rises—a wooden horse represents an 
island in the Mediterranean.—Delos. 


and Scene—Curt. rises—a horse swerving to one side 
evidently frightened, represents another island in. the 
Mediterranean.—Chios. 


3rd Scene—Curt. rises—the horse as in rst scene repre- 
sents a third island in the Mediterranean.—Samos, 


Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on ! 
Were the last words of Marmion. 
If J had been in Stanley's place 
When Marmion urged him to the chase. 
Your quicker ken would soon discry 
The cause of tears in every eye. 


(onion) 


‘ 


On. I. Ony 


Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn— 
The first in majesty of thought surpassed 
The next in gracefulness: in both the last, 
The force of nature could no further go: 
To make a third she joined the former two, 
(42schylus—Virgil—Milton) 
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Burdock, McPughan, M.D.,’80, from St. Brunswick, New 
John Bullfoundland, Michigan, reports a most wonderful 
case which has for some time baffled all the medical sages 
of that community: he pronounces it to be a well marked 
case of pseudophlogosis ventriculiresolutive et collequativa 
or gastromalocia. 


A Toney address to a bottle: 
‘Tis very strange, that you and I 
Together cannot pull,— 
For you are full when I am dry, 
And dry when I am full. 


Mac. says that a man on the P.R.1., was so cross-eyed, 
that in trying to get asleep, he wrung his neck off. 


Why is a bee-hive ljke a blighted potato 2? Answer—A 
bee-hive is a bee-holder, and a be-holder is a spectatur.— 
(Specked-tater.) 





EXCHANGES.“ 


NUR intimate acquaintance, the Record, of Montreal, 
( edited by Mr. James Croil, still maintains its repu- 
tation for being a model church organ, from it we glean 
much information concerning our graduates and alumni. 
Mr. Croil wonders how the Journal can be so well 
got up and yet so cheap, We might ask him how he 
is able to fix the subscription of Record at 25 cents per 
annum. 


Tire Canadian Spectator, of Montreal, as far as we have 
seen this season has abstained from plagtarizing articles 
from the Richmond College Messenger and other papers. 
Its effrontery in this respect last session was worthy obteut. 
most contempt. One amusing feature of the Spectator is its 
affected assumption of a levelling disposition in matters re- 
ligious and social. Yet instead of treating the un-Christian 
sentiments uttered by Provost Whittaker, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Bishop Sweatman, with the contempt they de- 
serve, the editor fairly writhes under them. He 
probably Jeft England on account of the existence of a 
State church, and tt seems to worry him excessively when 
he hears the same sentiments here, which he was com- 
pelled to hear in the old country, It is those people who 
can never hope to enter the ranks of cultured and refined 
society and who rail at the exclusiveness of people who 
are in good society that are most overbearing and who try 
most to keep distinct from those in a rank below them- 
selves again. However, the editor of the Spectator is a 
very able writer, and his articles, if not to the taste of 
most people, are at least models of crispness, conciseness 
and good style. The contributed articles are generally of 
high merit, and the Spectator altogether is what it claims 
to be, a good family paper. 


Tur Almonte Gazette is a regular exchange of ours and 
is an excellent family and country newspaper. So are the 
Gananoque Reporter and Minneapolis Weekly, while the 
Brantford Expositor, which has a Canadian educational 
column, though a more pretentious paper, is interesting 
and one of our best newspapers. 


Tue Christain Reporter, published by Bengough Bros., 
Toronto, is an excellent religious paper, and has among 
its contributors some of the foremost christian workers in 
America, both clerical and lay. We fancy no clergyman 
wanting to keep abreast with the christian work and 
thought of the time, after seeing this paper, will think 
himself able to do without it. The Short Hand Writer, 








by the same firm, and illustrated by the inimitable car- 


toonist of Grip, is the best periodical of the sort that is 
published. 


Our old friend the Notre Dame Scholastic turns up 
regularly once a week. The students of Notre Dame 
must be either very prolific writers or they obtain great 
help from the faculty and outsiders, because the publish- 
ing of a paper the size of the Scholastic every week would 
certainly be an impossibility in most institutions unless by 
professional journalists, and it is not to be supposed that 
Notre Dame students have more time than others. The 
essays are as a rule of a high character, containing a good 
deal of information as well as fair criticism, The notes 
on Science, Art, &c., though not giving us much new in- 
formation, are interesting and well put together. One 
feature of the Scholastic and which we noticed before the 
Toronto ‘Varsity called attention to it, is objectionable ; 
that is the medium which the faculty make of it to uphold 
their authority and to commend and rebuke the students. 
The tone of the local news is too prefectorial. The Roll 
of Honor mentioning the names of “ Students who by 
their exemplary conduct have given universal satisfaction 
to all the members of the faculty,” is out of place in a 
college paper. The following article would lead one to 
believe that Notre Dame was nothing more than a school, 
and that the article was written by one of the faculty :— 

“ Master Fred Farrelly, Minim department, is a very 
young boy, but he already possesses one of those qualities 
found in men of worth—honesty. Fle found a purse con- 
taining a sum of money, last Sunday afternoon, and very 
promptly placed it in possession of the proper authority. 
Qualities like these, when observed in a boy so young, 
augur well for the man, for we know that the boy is father 
to the man.” : 


Witte we can't commend the impudent manner in 
which the ‘Varsity called attention to this feature, we 
agree in deprecating it. The ‘Varsity and Scholastic have 
sworn an eternal feud and never lose a chance of har- 
assing each other. When the ‘Varsity had but reached 
the third week of its existence it strutted up like a young 
game cock to the grave and reverend Scholastic and made 
some very vicious pecks at it, and ever since that time the 
papers are ‘at it.’ Here is the Scholastic for last week : 

“ The Index editor clubbed you for one of your scurvy 
stories about himself, Mr. ‘Varsity, and when you had 
satisfied his ire by tamely taking the thrashing, you boot- 
lick him, Mr. ’Varsity, and borrow his ‘ cudgel’ to thrash 
us, Mr. ‘Varsity. Now, Mr. ‘Varsity, we have wrenched 
the borrowed club from your hands, and you stand crest- 
fallen before us, tike a rooster fished out of a duck-pond ; 
take back your borrowed club, Mr. ‘Varsity, and if the 
Index man finds another we will thrash you both, Mr. 
‘Varsity. Now, ‘Varsity, what a goose you have made of 
yourself—and a plucked goose at that! What a plight for 
a‘ Patriarch’ to be in! Look at the Sunbeam girls laugh- 
ingat you! After turning your un-English English into 
such ridicule last month, it 1s really too bad that they should 
catch you again in this sorry plight. It is humiliating, 
Mr. ‘Varsity; we pity you, and advise you to keep out of 
such disreputable scrapes for the future. We pity you, 
Mr. ‘Varsity ; you look almost as bad as that ugly figure 
on the stump, just behind the tomb-stone on your title- 
page, Mr. ‘Varsity. Go home, Mr. ‘Varsity, and fix your- 
self up, put a leech or two on that swelled eye that the 
Index man gave you, and another on that big nose, Mr. 
‘Varsity. And when you are allowed to associate with 
respectable people again, try to behave yourself like a 
gentleman, Mr. ‘Varsity ; gentlemen will not always bear 
with your ‘pervarsity’ and bullying, Mr. ‘Varsity. Good- 
day, Mr. Varsity.” 
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T is the intention of the Alma Mater So- 
ciety to give several musical and liter- 

ary entertainments during the balance of the 
session. They had hoped to open the series 
by introducing to the Kingston public an 
elocutionary star of high magnitude—Pro. 
fessor Taverner. That gentleman’s engage- 
ments, however, unfortunately prevent his 
acceding to the request of the Society ; so 
that in this Connection the public, who fa- 
vor us, must be content with the lesser stars 
that may be found among ourselves. We 
trust that any deficiency in the radiance of 
these luminaries will be supplemented by 
our friends and subscribers, kindly lending 
us the ight of their countenance. If any 
attraction be required beyond the menu pro- 
vided at these entertainments, we might 
mention the object to which it is proposed 
to apply the proceeds, namely, the equip- 
ment and carrying on of the gymnasium. 





o— 


“This very important dance to Collet life 
is now established on a firm footing, and 
large classes are daily put through the varied 
and interesting processes of muscle grinding. 


T was, we think, a step in the right di- 
rection when the office of Chancellor 
ofthe University was created, with an ad- 
visory Board known as the University Coun- 
cil. This latter body and the Chancellor 
are, it is well known, elected by the gradu- 
ates and alumni. Thus at once there was 
admitted into the government of the Uni- 
versity a distinctively popular element. 
The powers of the Council are not, it is 
true, extensive, but they are at all events 
pretty clearly defined. It forms an advisory 
board which may meet and consult together 
upon matters touching the wellbeing and 
prosperity of the College and University, 
and offer the results of their deliberations 
in the form of suggestions to the Senate and 
Trustees. It will thus be seen that the 
Council possesses neither legislative nor ex- 
ecutive functions. But its powers, at first 
sight limited, will be better appreciated 
when we consider that the Council repre- 
sents the sentiments of the graduates and 
alumni of Queen’s—her truest friends—and 
therefore any suggestions coming from such 
a quarter are sure to receive the utmost con- 
sideration.. By recent legislation of the 
University Council undergraduates attend- 
ing the University are entitled to vote at 
elections for Chancellor. To this extension 
of the franchise no one will, we think, ob- 
ject, since the undergraduates are personal- 
ly most interested in that election. No 
serious danger need be apprehended from 
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this accession of democratic opinion to the 
electorate, as the nominating power remains 
vested in the University Council. We 
would like, however, to see the franchise at 
the election of members of the University 
Council conferred upon undergraduates. It 
would, we believe, be inadvisable to render 
eligible for the Council any but those who 
are soat present. But now that undergrad- 
uates are qualified to vote at elections for 
Chancellor, it would be but the complement 
of this franchise if there were conceded to 
them the power of affecting by their voice 
the complexion of the University Council. 
The march of progress is usually slow, but 
lately there have been unmistakeable move- 
ments about Queen’s. Let us hope that a 


change in the direction above indicated will | 


ere long take place. 





HERE are some signs that the long 
: vexed question of University Consoli- 
dation can now be discussed with a measure 
of calmness, and with reasonable intelli- 
gence, and therefore we are not unwilling to 
take part in the discussion. Formerly, the 
question was complicated with other issues, 
with hopes and fears on this side and on 
that, and especially with deep-rooted pre- 
judices, local, denominational, and educa- 
tional, that time has done much to mollify, 
perhaps to dissipate. Men who write on 
the subject are now generally able to distin- 
guish between a College and a University, 
and it appears to be dawning on them that 
their own ideal of a University may not be 
the highest. They are even beginning to 
distinguish between a College that gives a 
liberal education by developing the mind, 
that contents itself with teaching those sub- 
jects that are universally recognized to be 
the best mental gymnastics, and those in- 
stitutions, also called Colleges on this conti- 
nent, which qualify for a special profession, 
whether that profession be law, medicine, 





divinity, dentistry, engineering, agriculture, 
mining, or any other. It also seems now to 
be pretty generally conceded that one Col- 
lege, or Faculty of Arts, is quite insufficient 
to do the higher educational work of a Pro- 
vince with nearly two millions of intelligent 
people ; and the course of events has decid: 
ed that these different Colleges shall be, not 
in one city, but in different centres through- 
out the Province. What is of still more 
consequence, the friends of the different 
Colleges are beginning to be animated with 
an intelligent sympathy for a worthy com- 
mon cause, instead of fancying that their 
own favourite institution can thrive only at 
the expense of the lives of others. Even 
the friends and patrons of the most liberally 
endowed College in the Province confess 
that it is inadequately equipped ; and that 
by itself it can never do all the work that 
must be done if Canada is to give her sons 
the opportunities that other countries count 
it their true glory and wisdom to provide. 
When University College needed new Pro- 
fessors to take the place of the old, its 
governors rejected almost with scorn the 
proposal to take at least one of its own 
honoured sons to fll a vacant chair, or to 
take the position of assistant. While it has. 


| thus failed at the end at which a great Col- 


lege should aim, the Glove insinuates gently 
that it has failed also in the elementary work 
it professes to do. We find in a recent 
issue the statement that ‘‘ certainly in seme 
subjects there has been better teaching done 
in the past at the Collegiate Institutes than 
at University College.” We do not dispute 
this, while the frankness of the admission is 
to be commended. Men’s minds are getting 
cleared of cant on the whole subject, and 
they are beginning to look at facts as they 
are, instead of falling in love with cloaked 
figures. Recent University history in Great 
Britain has not been.thrown away ; and the 
Globe now frankly acknowledges that ‘‘ Every 
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one who has paid any attention to the his- 
tory of universities knows that there are 
many problems as yet undecided in relation 
to them, and above all that it is still a moot 
question whether a merely examining body 
like the University of Toronto, or a degree- 
conferring College like Queen’s, Victoria, or 
Trinity, is most likely to promote higher 
education.” This being the case, is it not 
a good thing for the country that—thanks to 
the degree-conferring Colleges named—the 
experiment is being fairly tried under both 
conditions, and that in any attemdted_reor- 
ganization of University work, the country 
may avail itself of the advantages of both 
systems? The one thing difficult to un- 
derstand in connection with present posi- 
tions on the question is an apparent unwil- 
lingness to have the subject considered by 
the Legislature. Mr. Morris’ motion, we are 
told, can do no good, and even if his object 
is one that ought to succeed, he clearly 
went about it in a way most likely to 
cause failure. Why? “Because he moved for 
the appointment of a committee of the 
House to consider the question, instead of 
desiring to have it at once relegated to a 





commission of ‘‘ experts whose duty would. 


be to visit the different Colleges in the 
‘country, and ascertain by means of corres- 
pondence what the experience of other 
countries has to teach, in order to be in a 
position to make suggestions either in the 
direction of consolidation, or in any other 
direction most likely to promote the great 
object in. view, the elevation of the standard 
of higher education in Ontario.” Surely, 
there is no incompatibility between the two 
methods of procedure. The one seems to 
us to be a necessary preparation for the 
second. Why appoint a Commission of 
Experts until something is known of the 
mind of the Legislature? The first step is 
to ascertain whether in the mind of the lead- 
ing men on both sides of the House the ob- 





ject contemplated is one that ought to suc- 
ceed, and whether the present is a good 
time to raise the question. If this is de- 
termined satisfactorily one would imagine 
that any committee might be trusted to have 
brains enough to recommend the appoint- 
ment of experts. However, we are quite 
willing to admit that there is a great dif- 
ference between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee. 

What we are most anxious about is to put 
an end to the aimless, fusionless talk about 
University Consolidation in which every 
body seems willing to welter at each recur- 
ring ‘‘silly season,” when the newspapers, 
having exhausted all other subjects, throw 
their columns open to builders of castles in 
the air. It is about time that the Govern- 
ment or the Legislature, or some other re- 
sponsible authority, should grapple with the 
whole question, and let us know whether it 
is possible or not to bring about a better 
organization of the University work done in 
Ontario. If it is possible, and we see no 
difficulties in the way that public spirit 
should not be able to overcome, great would 
be the advantage, for it is now a universal- 
ly recognized maxim that to improve the 
education of any country you must begin at 
the top. But we frankly confess that the 
greatest difficulty in the way is the spirit of 
localism that a portion of the Toronto 
press has done much to foster on the 
subject. No one who has not experi- 
enced somewhat of this spirit can pro- 
perly appreciate its force. And because we 
have a faint conception of its extraordinary 
narrowness and animus, we consider that 
Mr. Morris has done well in calling the at- 
tention of the Local Legislature to the sub- 
ject, since—unfortunately—the Dominion 
Parliament is precluded from taking any 
action on education. On a subject that 
concerns the whole Province the Provincial 
Legislature should have something to say. 
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At this Sati? etike in thie Siccuesioa it may 
be premature to assume that any principles 
would be accepted by all parties. But it is 
quite clear that unless a measure of common 
ground be discovered, nothing practical can 
be attempted. Surely it may now be taken 
for granted; (1) that “ail the teaching 
cannot be done in one place, though it may 
be done in connection with one Universi- 
ty ;” (2) that no one College can excel in 
all the departments of modern University 
work ; (3) that no College in Ontario is up 
to the English or German standard ; (4) that 
advantage should be taken of every possible 
form of localand voluntary effort to raise 
our Colleges to the required standard of ex- 
cellence as regards staff, apparatus, and libra- 
ry; (5) that sound policy demands that we 
should utilize existing institutions instead of 
improvising new ones ; and (6) that the aim 
of all should be not the exaltation of this or 
that College, but better teaching, a wider 
basis, and more facilities, put within the 
reach of the young men—and we shall add 
the young women—of Ontario, for the full 
development of the most valuable and the 
most pporenngl chines in the universe,—tind. 


EXPLANATION. 


N alluding to the rumour that several students intended 
leaving Divinity Hall for American seminaries, the 
issue of this paper for March 6th, 1880, mentioned the fact 
that the only gentleman who had already gone had left 
owing the JouRNAL the sum of fifty dollars. The money 
had been owing for two years and any correspondence re- 
garding the matter had been unsatisfactory. The article 
in question created some comments, both adverse and com- 
mendatory, and the matter coming before the Alma Mater 
Society, the action of the Editors was sustained. The 
matter then rested till last meeting of the Society when the 
gentleman who has since returned to the College, appeared 
at the meeting and paid the money; and the following mo- 
tion was passed: “That the Society wishes to record its 
sorrow at the action taken by the JournaL last session with 
regard to a former managing Editor of the JourNAL, and 
this Society wishes to record its estimation for that gentle- 
man’s character." Without reference to the latter part of 
the motion which is foreign to the matter in hand, we must 
say that we unite in expressing sorrow that the article ap- 
peared ; it was perhaps ill-advised as far as its spirit was 








concerned, But in our own behalf we must say that the 
circumstances were such as would justify us in writing the 
article considered as a mere matter of facts. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


* We wish it to be ‘Hite eae understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 


We? have received a communication from Mr. Allen 

Pringle, of Selby, Ont., relating to a short article 
which recently appeared in the Journat concerning a 
pamphlet written by him, entitled “ Ingersoll in Canada,” 
which he distributed most generously among the students 
of this College and we believe of other Colleges in Canada. 
The letter is written in reply to ‘Critic’s” letter in the 
last number ‘of this paper. Mr. Pringle considers himself 
ill-used by the reference made to his pamphlet and states 
that he can show testimonials from Mr. Goldwin Smith, a 
clergyman on the staff of Knox College, and ‘‘some of the 
ablest writers and best scholars in the Province,” acknow- 
ledging the high literary merit of his pamphlet. Armed 
with such expressions of opinion as these he wishes to reply 
to"Critic’s” strictures, Although the letter 1s rather abusive 
we would be most happy to give him space to do so if the 
JOURNAL were a medium in which controversies of this kind 
might be carried on. But it isnot. It is simply a student's. 
paper, in which they can express their opinions and which 
tries to reflect under-graduate feeling. The Faculty have 
nothing whatever todo with what may appear in its columns. 
When an author scatters his writings broadcast over the 
academical Province he must expect them to be criticised 
by those who differ from the statements and doctrine set 
forth. If the book were only to be had for money and stu- 
dents went out of their way to criticise it, we would perhaps 
be inclined to give the author of the work more latitude. 
As it is we are sorry that Mr. Pringle is so annoyed, but 
consider we are treating him perfectly fairly when we mere- 
ly give the public the gist of the letter in lieu of publishing 
it in full—Eps. Journac. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


DEAR MR, EDITOR: 


LTHOUGH I am a student for a very short time, I 
a glory in the thought of being a student at all, having 
as | have an exalted conception of learning, and the utmost 
reverence for this University. Its Professors always appear 
to me like the ancient Greek philosophers, Socrates, Nero, 
Plato or Julius Caesar. Hearing the Latin Professor con- 
versing in the Latin of the Golden age, one might fancy 
one's self in the Forum at Rome, listening to the majestic 
eloquence of Cicero. This Mr. Editor is I trust sufficient 
to show you my deep love and admiration of learning, and 
now for my story. A friend of mine, who isa senior, was 
kind enough to invite me to call on him. So the other 
evening I dropped into his room, but he was not in. While 
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waiting for him, I picked up a large note book, marked 
Ethics, and tried to decipher the hieroglyphics there in- 
scribed. In the soth lecture, I observed this remarkable 
passage : “When we consid a cat in se, we fi it is a mere 
fm of thght, wh cms into operat by mediat of the Schema, 
the latter implg relat betw the mat of sense on the one hd 
and the cat. on the other.” 

Having gone thus far I paused in delighted admiration at 
myown penetration. Here the learned Professor, no doubt, 
to illustrate some mighty problem in philosophy had taken 
acatinse. But what is se? You can understand a black, 
white or yellow cat, but not a ‘cat in se: perhaps se was a 
learned name for a fit. Well, now we have a cat in a fit. 
What caused the fit ? is evidently the next question. The 
answer is that it isa mere ‘fm of thght.” I was a long time 
puzzled over “thght,” at last I saw it, “thght” meant tight, 
an abbreviation for intoxicated. Now the light of philoso- 
phy burst upon my mind in a perfect torreat. Ethics is 
the science of good and evil, right or wrong, (more or less.) 
Ifit is wrong for a man to become intoxicated, why not for 
a cat? Could anything be clearer!!! And further, the 
moral depravity of the cat is shown in the fact that it feign- 
ed sickness, and then the question presents itself, whether 
the cat learned this deceitful conduct from human nature 
or whether it originated among the fast youth of the feline 
family. Many other such salutary lessons, too numerous 
to mention, did I learn from this wonderful passage, and 
when my friend returned I poured forth into his amazed 
ear the-fruits of my fertile thought. He gazed out of the 
window for some few moments with a pensive far-away 
look in his eyes, and then in an awe-struck tone, he slowly 
murmured—‘of all the chuckle-headed, idiotic sardines 1 
ever saw, you are the—— est; “any man in his senses could 
lead that passage. ‘' When we consider a category in itself, 
we find it is a mere form of thought which comes into 
operation by mediation of the Schema, the latter implying 
relation between the material of sense on the one hand and 
the category on the other." I arose slowly and went forth 
into the clear, cold air, which fanned my heated brow and 
calmed my fevered pulse. L reached home I know not ho-w, 
I find myself at present writing for your sympathetic eye, a 
short account of my troubles. I have an indistinct remem- 
brance of answering when called on by the Greek Professor 
to derive “Mania,” that it was derived from an intoxicated 
category, at which, I think, the class wondered audibly, 
but I will not be positive. 

I remain, at present, Mr. Editor, 
Yours in sorrow, 
Jacobus, ‘84. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ PRIZE. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 
D EAR SIR,—I would like to makea suggestion through 
“the columns of your paper in reference to the 
Prince of Wales prize, or rather in reference to former 
winners of that prize. In all the other Universities the 
prize has taken the form of a gold medal (as it is noz in 
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Queen's); and to be a Prince of Wales gold medallist has 
come to be a high distinction. Would it not be a good 
plan for the Senate to offer a gold medal to the prizemen 
of former years on their Paying the value of it? The idea 
had occurred to me several times, but 1 was more forcibly 
struck by it a short time ago on observing how much im- 
portance was attached by school trustees to the fact of a 
candidate's being a gold medallist, and how much their 
choice was influenced by it. And to the minds of others 
too the term ‘gold medallist’ conveys (with whatever jus- 
tice) an idea of prodigious cleverness. Now we have 
several teachers on the prize list of Queen's, those for the 
last three vears being all teacHers. Why should they, 
having gained as great distinction as gold medallists of 
other Universities, be placed ata disadvantage in applying 
for schools? The other prizemen too would, no doubt, 
approve of the plan, for a gold medal is a nice thing to 
have, being an article that one can keep and show to one's 
children ; but the case of the teachers is the principal one. 
I hope the Senate will at least give the matter their con- 
sideration, 
Yours &c,, 
HERMES. 





MORE ENGLISH, 


W I. have heard through the columns of the JOURNAL 

the opinion of some persons with regard to the 
study of the English language. Many of these sentiments 
we are forced to endorse, and feel that by agitating the 
subject through this widely circulated periodical, and by 
hearing the views of different lovers of Inglish the de- 
sired change in our curriculum may be brought about. The 
time allotted to the study of this subject in (Queen's, we 
fear, is rather too limited, and while we hear of indivi- 
duals wishing to devote more time to the analyzing and 
criticising of certain standard works, we question whe- 
ther in the short space of time allowed for these subjects 
if more attention were devoted to such, our knowledge of 
the language would be more extended or the time be more 
beneficially spent. It is a well known fact that in accom- 
phishing any work, an outline of the whole is superior to a 
knowledge of one-third or one-half, and a total ignorance 
of the remainder. Ly having an idea of the frame work, 
with less difficulty, can the filling in be accomplished, 
than can two-thirds or one-half of the whole work be fer- 
reted out, and much of the clothing done besides. By get- 
ting, therefore, an outline, as it were, of the subject we are 
thereby enabled to prosecute its study individually with- 
out groping in the dark. But while feeling grateful for 
the time apportioned to the study of the English language 
we do think, that since it is acquiring such an extensive 
circulation, and becoming such a subject of care and 
study, that our noble mother tongue should demand, at 
least, our attention as much as those languages which 
have long since ceased to be spoken. The study of the 
Classics is an excellent training for the mind, but is it not 
possible to receive an equally good training, and at the 
same time become better acquainted with the construc 
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tions, the power, and the beauties of our own language? 
We are told that the power of the English language lies 
in words of Anglo-Saxon origin, and yet the subject is 
only optional while Greek and Latin are compulsory for 


two years. 
ANGLO Saxon. 


ASSIDUITY. 

‘i is sometimes said that anticipation gives more enjoy- 

ment than participation, and though not holding this 
to be absolutely true, still does it not express in few terms 
the life of many astudent while within the College halls ? 
He enters upon his Colleiate course with a mind laden, 
perhaps, with vast stores of ancient and modern facts, takes 
his place among his fellow-students with spirits buoyant 
and ambition mounted high, determined that his career 
shall be one on which he can look back with pride after he 
has passed out to take his place in the practical affairs of 
hfe. Yes! he anticipates. Now no one, probably, will con- 
demn such reflections. In their place they are good and 
laudable, but unless that student has in his mind the 
fundamental principles of a good education, viz. : system and 
perseverance, then he will realize but few of the desired 
pleasures which are only consistent with thorough mental 
culture in the present. If he be content to resemble a 
mere passing meteor, which disappears as suddenly as it 
comes to view, in the educational horizon, he will evidently 
never attain the honestly ambitious position of a genuine 
scholar. And it is vain for him to delude his mind with 
the idea that passing an alloted number of examinations, 
and taking a stated minimum of marks constitutes him an 
educated man, unless, during his course he has made system 
part of his own being, brains (not cribs) his motive power, 
and an indomitable perseverance which never owns defeat, 
his prompter. Too «ften the four years of Collegiate train- 
ing with a degree thrown in, confines the thoughts and as- 
pirations of many a student within its narrow bounds. In 
tact he imagines this short period the sum total of his exis- 
tence. Little or no thought is spent in a timely preparation 
afforded by collateral means such as the use of the library to 
store the mind with something more than a few detached 
facts to be used at a coming monthly or final, on the useful 
self-training given in our Alma Mater Society to those who 
take advantage of its privileges. In regard to this society 
many students are apparently not aware of its benefits. 
Now, in their life work most of them intend to stand before 
the public more or less, either in the pulpit, at the bar, or 
other positions of importance, and unless they are orators 
by “instinct,” many an audience will have their patience, 
if not their mental faculties, well exercised, in the trying 
ordeal of listening to an incoherent speech. It is too much 
lost sight of by young men generally that the public is sac- 
rificed less or more to the maiden efforts of young speakers; 
of course every honest endeavor deserves a fair trial, but 
too much indulgence becomes a fault, and injures the one 
who receives it. Now if the advantages of a debating socie- 
ty are fully reaped some of the most common faults may 





be overcome ; faults which are known to every one who has. 
had the extreme felicity of listening while a crude attempt 
was made to convince or teach the public something the 
speaker did not understand very well himself or, at least. 
failed to place in an intelligible form before his hearers. 
Hence it is sheer folly to anticipate the pleasures of coming 
success unless every means within a student's reach is made 
subordinate and subservient in the acquirement of that 
knowledge and culture which form the basis and ornament 
of a genuine scholar. 
OBSERVER. 


«¢ I EEWINGS.3* 


A.M. 8S. ENTERTAIMENT. 


N the occasion of Mrs. E, C. Nobles’ Readings, it was 
announced that the Society was going to give 
musical] and literary entertainments during the remainder 
of the season, for the funds of the gymnasium. The salary of 
the Instructor being $100, and the cost of the bare neces- 
saries for equipment being over f50, it may be supposed 
the members have their hands full when they seek to make 
the proceeds of ten cent entertainments cover the amount 
required over and above subscriptions. On Friday, Feb. 
t2th, the first of these was given. The Glee Club which 
shows remarkable improvements since its last appearance 
and sings as one man, furnished two glees, or rather dirges, 
“Cock Robin,” and “Swing Low Sweet Chariot." It cer- 
tainly is a great pleasure to listen to the Glee Club under 
its present management and never has it been in a more 
flourishing and efficient condition. A new feature intro- 
duced at this entertainment was the rendition of several 
solos by the students. Mr. O’Reilly sang a very tasteful 
song, and Mr. Sherlock's “ Maryof Argyle,” brought out 
the capabilities of that gentleman's voice to a great extent. 
Mr. McAulay's ballad elicited such rapturous applause 
that he had to respond with another pretty little song. The 
readings, with the exception of the President's, of Tenny- 
son's story of the ‘‘little Revenge,” and the “fight of the 
one and the fifty-three," which was the gem of the even- 
ing, were all of a humorous character. Mr. D. McTavish 
read a description of a ‘Scotch School Board." Mr. W.G. 
Brown gave Mark Twain's interview with the American 
girl table d'‘hote in the Swiss Inn. Mr. O'Reilly read inimita- 
bly the tale of the child and the bald-headed man in the 
train, and Mr. Shortt’s rendition of that old stand by, ‘The 
Orator's first speech in Parliament," was equal to anything 
we have ever heard. The financial result of the entertain- 
ment was encouraging. The announcement that Principal 
Grant had generously consented to deliver a lecture on 
“Thomas Carlyle,” and that the Glee Club intended to 
give a large portion of the “ Pirates of Penzance," in which 
some popular lady vocalists would take the female parts, 
was loudly applauded and bespoke for those entertain- 
ments a liberal patronage. 
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GLEE CLUB. 


rYVHIS popular Society has had its hands full in the 

matter of concerts since the holidays. On the 2rst 
of January they gave a concert at Rockwood Asylum by 
invitation, and received a warm welcome from the autho- 
rities of that Institution. A programme consisting of so- 
los, glees, readings and recitations, was rendered to a 
quiet and apparently appreciative audience. No pains 
were spared to make the evening a pleasant one to all 
concerned, and the Club are especially indebted to the 
Steward, Mr. McLean, for his successful endeavours to 
minister to their enjoyment. At the close of the enter- 
tainment an excellent supper was partaken of by the mem- 
bers of the Club and_ several officials of the Institution. 
A hearty invitation was extended for a repetition of the 
visit of the Glee Club to Rockwood at as early a date as 
possible, and’ the boys lett for home thoroughly satistied 
with the evening's enjoyment. 

On the 28th January the Club gave a_ similar pro- 
gramme in the Town Hall at Portsmouth, for the benefit 
of St. Andrew's Sabbath School of that village, and were 
enthusiastically received, 

On the rst of the present month, the Club sang by in- 
vitation at the concert held in the Masonic Hall, Wolfe 
Island, in aid of the English Church. A long programme 
was rendered by Kingstonians and others, the Island fur- 
nishing considerable local talent, and the Glee Club doing 
its part in the way of choruses and readings by the mem- 
bers. At the close a supper was provided for the Club at 
Hitchcock's Hotel. 

At the recent entertainment of the Alma Mater Society 
in St. Andrew's Hall. the Glee Club was again in requisi- 
tion, and sang a couple of pieces in a style which evinces 
careful practice, and is highly creditable to the instruc- 
tor, Mr, Heath, as well as to those who compose the Club- 
We are glad to see so well organized a Club, and we have 
no doubt, that still greater proficiency is the aim of those 
who manage it, 1n which case it will be second to no or- 
ganization of the kind, and a credit alike to the Univer- 
sity and the city. 

It is the intention of the Glee Club to give a grand con- 
cert on or about the 25th inst., when choruses from the 
“Pirates of Penzance" will be rendered in costume. A 
capital programme will be given by a full corps of vocal- 
ists, including the best talent in the city, Mr. Wm. Tandy, 
Miss Bates, Miss Bamford, Mr. and Miss Walkem, Mr. 
Heath and others will take part in the solos,and a rare 
musical treat may be looked forward to. We hope to see 
a full house, and we expect to see a gratified audience. 


MEDICAL, ASSOCIATION. 
rJ\HERE has this year been formed in Kingston and vi- 
cinity a most vigorous Medical Association. Dr. 
Dickson, President of the Royal College, is President, and 
Dr. Henderson, of '79, Secretary. It is called the Cataraqui 
Medical Association, and monthly meetings are held at the 
residences of the members. Matters affecting the profession 





are discussed, and papers are read and commented upon, 
We take the report of the last meeting from the News, 
The Association met last evening at the residence of 
Dr. Sullivan. The members were Dr. Dickson, Presi- 
dent, and Rrs. McCammon, Lavell, Kennedy, jr., Kennedy, 
st., (both of Bath,) Oliver, Metcalf (of the Asylum) 
Phelan, Sullivan, Fenwick, Sparks (dentist) and Dupuis. 

Dr. Henderson, the Secretary, being absent attending 
the wedding of Dr. Smith, of St. Thomas, Dr. K. N. Fen- 
wick was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. 
A short discussion ensued on the propriety of conferring 
with the Government upon certain changes in the laws res- 
pecting medical men, which now seem to be unjust and 
oppresive, and which, it is thought, might be amended 
with advantage to some surgeons, and without any disad- 
vantage to the public generally. It was decided that a 
deputation from the Medical Council should wait upon the 
Attorney-General and ascertain his views on the subject. 
On the question of ratifying the tariff in a legal manner, 
after a short discussion it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of Drs. Sullivan, Henderson and Dupuis, 
to go to Belleville and confer with the medical men in the 
western part of the Dominion and secure theirco-operation 
in this desirable matter. 

A report of a case of Locomotor Ataxia, which has been 
in the Kingston Hospital since last June, was then given hy 
Dr. Dupuis, and a long and interesting paper on the na- 
ture, symptoms, causes, treatment, etc., of that peculiar 
disease, which was well received, and drew forth many 
remarks upon the disease treated of, from most of the mem- 
bers present. 


Dr. Sullivan expressed himself highly pleased with the 
paper, as it brought a very difficult subject before them for 
consideration. After a few more remarks the members 
were invited by Dr. Sullivan to pass into the dining room, 
where a sumptuous spread of good things offered itself for 
their discussion. In the discussion that followed all the 
members took part, and were unanimous in the conclusion 
arrived at. The meeting adjourned in harmony, promising 
to meet again at the residence of Dr. Dickson, on the first 
Friday in March, at 8 p.m. 


CONCERT AT THE ASYLUM, 


HE College Glee Club assembied last night almost ta 

a man, and won honour to themselves by their deter- 
mination to fulfill their engagement, despite the storm. 
The boys are always in good spirits and they did not allow 
the weather to interfere with their enjoyment on the way 
out. Mr. Pomeroy opened the concert with a piano solo. 
The following selections were then given in order. Glee, 
“Juvallera;” readiag, Mr. Shanks ; solo and chorus,"‘Swanee 
River,” solo by Mr. Rathbun; reading, Mr. Shaw: solo 
and chorus, with bell accompaniment, “Jingle Bells," solo 
by Mr. Snook ; song, ‘‘ The Echo,” Mr. Heath. This selec- 
tion closed the first part of the programme. Mr. Heath 


opened the second part of the programme with a piano solo. 
Then followed “Sucking Cider,” solo and chorus, solo by 
Mr. Bamford; reading, Mr. Cumberland ; Glee, with musi- 
cal parody, ‘‘ Maid of Anthens ;" reading, Mr, Anglin ; solo 
and chorus, ‘ Swing low swect Chariot,” solo, Mr, Came- 
ron; reading, Mr, Cumberland ; solo and chorus," Littoria:" 
solo, Mr. Anglin; glee, “Good night Ladies ;" and “Gol save 
the Queen,” as solos and chorus; solos by Mess 
and McRossie. 


. Pomeroy 
On her way to her room Her Maj as 


usual, thanked her young © Emperors” for their music. ‘he 
supper was a happy affair, A’ genial spirit diffused itself 
around the board, and as students always have good ap- 








petites, the excellent spread was enjoyed. After singing a 


song or two, the President ima few words thanked the act- 





ing host Mr. McLean for the pleasant hospitality received. 


Then a few more songs were sung and the company rose 





and retired to the reception rooms to wait for their sleighs. 
After bidding their genial host good bye and receiving ano- 
ther invitation to come again this session, the vans were 
filled and a start made for home.--News 
GLEE CLUB. 
T Portsmouth last week the (Jueen’s College Glee 
Club gave a musical and literary entertainment on 
behalf of the Presbyterian Sunday School. ‘The same pro- 
gramme was given asat the Asylum on Saturday last. Nota- 
bly among the choruses were " Swing low, sweet Chariot,’ 
and “ Maid of Athens,” with musical parody. “hese two 
showed to a nicety the training of the Club, whose shading 
in the soft aud loud parts elicited an encore each ume. 
Excellent readings and recitations were given by Messrs. 
Cumberland, Bamford, McLaughlin, Heath and Cameron. 
Cheers were called for on behalf of the boys by Mr. 
Thompson and given effectively, The meeting was brought 
to a close shortly after ten o'clock by the large au licence 
joining the Club in singing the national anthem. We un- 
derstand that the Glee Club intend to give a concert for 
the purpose of replenishing their exchequer in three or 
four weeks. They intend to render selections from the 
operas of Il Trovatore and the Pirates of Penzance as well 
as from the best Lnglish glees. They should be encourag- 
ed with a bumper house.—Whig. 


SUNDAY SERVICE. 


(BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


TPVHE Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, B.D.,of Toronto, preached 
5 in Convocation Hall, on Sunday, February 6th, speak- 
ing from the text,‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.”—St. James 1, 27. He began by explaining the 
passage, saying that it would bring out the meaning better 
if, for the word ‘religion,’ we were to substitute ‘service,’ 
or,‘worship,’ then the passage would read “ pure worship 
and undefiled, &c.""' Here we notice that the Apostle is 
very practical. There is no discussion about doctrine, as 
in some of Paul's epistles, but he teaches those addressed 
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purity of worship, and warns them against the sins of their 
time, in language full of common sense, and practical 
counsels concerning the things of life. This definition of 
worship does not touch upon formalities; neither does it 
condemn as wrong, or useless, the singing of hymns or 
psalms, nor interfere with any of the sacraments of the 
church. [t only interferes with forms of worship when too 
much importance is place-l upon them. God isa spirit, and 
they that would worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth, ts the great guide for all public worship, for 
all time. Whatever is in accordance with this is right, all else 
is wrong. Men will search the new Testament in vain for 
any form of worship. this must be settled by the church it- 
self. Religion itselfis the love of God in the soul of man, 
and that love may have difierent manifestations, worship 
being one of them. Now what James means in this verse 
is not that morality ts religion, but that it is worship unde- 
filed. There may be a semblance of worship, and a kind of 
service apart from religion, and there may alsu be a sem- 
blance of morality apart from religion. “There are those 
who say that such a morality 1s all that is necessary, and 
they often refer to this text and ask us if there is anything 
here about doctrine. ‘Tne verv vers: answers it. There 
is in the words, * before God and the Father,’ a recognition 
of the Go Lward side. flowever, this only shows that mo- 
rality is worsaip and not religion. Religion is the root of 
all morality. Ttas posstble to have a morality of mere 
words, and, to some degree, apart from religion, yet the only 
true moralitycomes from religion. It is impossible to have 
true love for our neighbour without the love of God. lReli- 
gion then is the love within; morality the expression of that 
love. Thus it is impossible to have a healthy morality 
without a religious principle at the basis of it; ye shall 
know them by their fruits. Again 1fwe would worship ac- 
ceptably him who is the father of the fatherless, and a hus- 
band to the widow, we must imitate him. A life of purity 
and deeds of love are true worship, and the keeping of our- 
selves unspottel from the world. Observe that the state- 
ment is ‘pure worship,’ and not moral or formal worship, 
which is not religion, and is strongly denounced in Isaiah 
and Micah, among the prophets of old, who told the people 
first to obey and then, having done that, to sacrifice. 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
keep himself unspotted from the world is worship pure 
and undefiled. There are two elements in this worship, 
one positive and the other negative; charity on the one 
hand. and purityon the other. Charity is to visit the father- 
iess and widows in their affliction. Not simply to give them 
something to relieve their want, but there is a personal re- 
lation required, and it is for lack of this personal sympathy 
that charity so often fails. Of course we are not to limit our 
worship to one duty, to visiting those in poverty and afflic- 
tion; this is given to us as only one of the duties which we 
are to perform, there being many others, such as helping 
those overtaken by pestilence and famine, trying to reclaim 
those unfortunates whom society has cast out, and perform- 
ing such services to humanity, besides visiting the father- 
less and widows in their affliction. Here is work for every 
christian, be he minister, philosopher, statesman, or a 
member of any calling whatsoever; wherever there is want 
woe and misery, there is worship to be given to God in 
visiting these poor creatures and relieving their distress. 
This, to some extent, christianity has been and is still doing 
through the many societies and hospitals for the relief of 
the poor and sick. But even this leads to indolence in good 
work, for many think that if they give their money that is all 
that is necessary, instead of assisting personally. The other 
element in worship is purity. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” With a pure heart, and not 
with formality, must we worship God. ‘ Keep yourselves 
unspotted from the world." We all know what it is to be 
spotted and stained, and have our hearts blazkened by con- 
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tract with the world, with all its sins and evils, Tt is very 
difficult, however, to define worldliness, and to lay down 
rules for unworldliness, for everyone has different tempta- 
tions which cause him to forget the words of Christ and 
the voice of God. Therefore each one must watch and 
guard against the evils of his position in life, and not be in- 
fluenced entirely by public opinion. Charity and purity 
therefore, must go together, and they do go together as a 
matter of fact. If we ask how we are to keep ourselves 
from the world, one great answer is by entering with all 
our heart into the service of Christ. How are we to be 
pure? Not by seperating ourselves from the world, and 
giving up all amusement, for it is perfectly right to use those 
faculties which God has given us. It may be necessary to 
cut off the right hand, or pluck out the right eye, but it is 
only when the life is to be saved for it is more valuable than 
the eye. Self-denial is often needed but is of no worth 
without devotion to God. Devote yourselves to God and 
there will be no time for evil. Would you be free from 
sensuality and immoderate love of pleasure? Then go in- 
to the midst’of those whose pleasures are ruining them, 
and try, in the spirit of Christ, to save them and you will 
be saved yourself. Visit the poor if you wish to be deliver- 
ed from avarice. If you are tempted to a life of exclusive 
study, then let culture be baptized with the spirit of love, 
and forget not those lost in vice and ignorance whom you 
are to seek and save. Christian purity is not born of self- 
culture, but of love. He, whose desire it was do the will of 
him who sent him, has enabled men to live for himand not for 
themselves,and there have been men who were noble workers 
for Christ, who have ascended into the hill of the Lord and 
become the sons of God. ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is. And every man that hath this 
hope purifieth himself even as he is pure.” 


UNIFORM NON LOCAL OR UNIVERSAI, 
TIME. 


N his busy and most useful life the Chancellor of 
Queen's has taken a prominent part in the construc- 

tion of the great public works of Canada, being succes- 
sively Chief Engineer of the Northern, of the Intercolon- 
ial, and of the Pacific Railways. He has at the same 
time always taken an active interest in literary and scien- 
tific matters, and was one of the founders of the Canadian 
Institute. He is the authpr of various able papers in its 
Journal, and of a more extensive work, his valuable His- 
tory of the Intercolonial Railway. To one of the produc- 
tions of his cultured and instructive pen, published in 
pamphlet form under the title of « Uniform non Local 
Time," we have at present more particularly to refer, 
Though issued inso unpretending a guise, it refers to a 
subject of great and growing Importance, while its sug- 
gestions have attracted general attention in consequence 
of their recent endorsation by Mr. Otto Struve, Director 
of the Poulkova Observatory, the chief Russian Observa- 
tory in Russia, in his report to the Imperial Academy of 
Science of St. Petersburg, which we gave in full in our 
last issue. These suggestions are two-fold. The one is, 
that the day should be reckoned as beginning at mean 
noon, and be divided into 24 hours, as it is by Astrono- 
mers all over the world. It is much to be desired that 
our day should be so reckoned and divided. Our present 
beginning of the day at midnight, and ending at the mid- 
night following, with its separation into parts cf 12 hours 
each, is only an ancient and rude reckoning, and an un- 
natural division of the great natural unit of time. Our 
local time from day to day is regulated by the passage of 
the mean sun over the meridian at noon, and the day, 
therefore, ought manifestly to begin then, and end at the 








succeeding noon, 
viding the day into 
viewing it, 


There is no reason, moreover, for di- 
two parts of 12 hours each, instead of 
as it onght to be, as one whole until it is com- 
pleted, and counting continuously up to the 24 hours of 
which it consists, There would, on the other hand, be 
very considerable advantages secured by the adoption of 
the latter arrangement. There would, for example, be no 





“need for the constant use of the symbols A.M. and P.M. 





in business circulars and intimations, in railway tables 
and the like, and no ability to more or Jess serious. in- 
convenience arising from mistakes in the proper time 
which would not have occurred, if there had been one 
unbroken succession of numbers in the hours of the day. 

Its adoption further derives special importance from 
its intimate connection with the adoption to which 
the Chancellor's — suggestions ultimately point, of 
one common and standard time throughout the civi- 
lized world, either that of Greenwich, or such other 
universal time as the several countries of Europe 
and America may agree upon. The inconveniences and 
dangers in this era of rapid locomotion, in which one may 
traverse by rail and steamer thousands of miles in a few 
days, have rendered it very desirable, and are likely to 
render it more so every year, that. there should be one 
uniform and common time throughout, instead of half q 
dozen or more difterent local times. Already trains are 
run over the whole of Great Britain by Greenwich 
time alone, and the evils of constant changes and uncer- 
tainties in the local reckonings-have been felt so strongly 
on this side of the Atlantic, that something of the same 
kind has been done, though as vet only toa limited extent, 
What Mr. Fleming suggests is, that the time at one 
meridian to be chosen by general consent of the govern- 
ments chiefly interested should be the standard by which, 
railways and steamers should be run, and by which  busi- 
ness arrangements connected with hours of arrival and 
departure should be made, Mr. Fleming's proposals 
with regard to the alterations in clocks and watches so as 
to show at once the universal or standaril time and the 
local time, are exceedingly ingenious, yet capable of being 
carried out at very little expense, Only a slight altera- 
tion of the interior of the timekeeper will be necessary. 
On an inner circle on the dial the standard time up to 24 
hours will be indicated by the letters of the alphabet, while 
on an outer and moveable circle which can be shifted so as 
to suit different meridians, or on the back of a watch, the 
local time will be given in the corresponding Roman 
numerals. If one standard meridian time as for example 
that of Greenwich were fixed upon by consent of nations 
for regulating their several internal communications, and 
their mutual intercourse, we should be disposed to prefer 
the Arabic numerals instead of letters, and distinguish 
between the universal, and the local times, by adding to 
them when necessary the letters G and LL respectively, 
We trust that Mr. Fleming's suggestions when more fully: 
considered by the different countrics of Europe and 
America may be universally adopted. Perhaps, as has 
been proposed, the selection of the meridian of 180 9 \V 
of Greenwich as the standard, thus giving a time diftering 
exactly 12 hours from the time at Greenwich, might mete 
with general acceptance. 

In our last issue we published in connection with this 
subject the communication lately received by the Governor. 
General, and the report of M. Struve. 





Worp IN SEason.—Our young men will have to rise in 
their might and unitedly object to our graduates from 
Queen's University and the Medical College carrying "off 
to distant parts of the country the choice of our fair sex. 


“ Kingston for the Kingstonians” should be the battle cry. 
—Whig. 
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NXORNELL has declined our challenge, stating, as a 

J reason, that ‘there are strong probabilities that the 
Cornell crew will be sent to England, and, at the present 
embryonic stage of the arrangements, the Board of Direc- 
tors cannot accept any challenge which, as they think, might 
seriously interfere with the success of the proposed visit.” 
—Columbia Spectator. 


THE average age at which English students matriculate 
at Oxford, is nineteen. 


EXAMINATIONS were introduced first into Cambridge in 
the last century. Written papers were required from 
those seeking honours in mathematics. 


DatnoustE has published a book containing its songs. 
Price five cents. 


Vicroria COLLEGE is agitating for a gymnasium. 


Tur Chinese professor at Harvard has three pupils. 
“Gin Sling is the enphonious name of a Chinese Freshman 
at Yale. 


What hght could not possibly be seen in the dark ?— 
Answer—an Israelite. 


Once matriculated, the student in a German University 
has no further examination to pass until he goes up for his 
degree. There is no fixed time within which he must take 
his degree, and no fixed course of lectures for that purpose. 
As long as he attends one single course of lectures a term 
of three years, he is satisfying the only requirement of the 
University. For his degree, he is required to produce (in 
Natural Science) an original research, with evidence that 
it is hts own, and to pass an oral examination in the science 
to which his research belongs, and in some cognate 
science. Thus, for instance, if his research be Chemis- 
try, he would be examined in Chemistry and Physics, 
or in Chemistry and Mineralogy. The research 
must be printed, and the University requires him to pro- 
duce two hundred copies, which it distributes to all the 
principal libraries of Germany. Some of the Universities 
insist, moreover, that the research shall have been publish- 
ed in one of the scientific periodicals or in the journal of 
some scientific society. Of course, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a degree, diminishes the number of graduating students 
far below the proportion who obtain degrees in an English 
University. But there are, in spite of this, enough to pro- 
duce avery respectab!e amount of scientific research. This 
system accounts, to a large extent, for the number of re- 
searches published annually in Germany. The very fact 
of publication constitutes a very important inducement to 
continued efforts. The facts contained in the research are 
disputed, or the inferences are held by them to be based on 
insufficient evidence. At once, further investigation is ne- 
cessary, the research must be cleared from suspicion in the 
eyes of his fellow-workers in the subject ; and, moreover, 
there is a peculiar and special feeling of proud proprietor- 
ship in the subject of a sciéntific man’s research which leads 
him to further effort. An additional charm in publication 
is the knowledge that the important German periodicals 
and journals are read by scientific men over the whole 
world. Another very important cause of German excellence 
lies in the very high social position which is secured by 
successful research. So strong an inducement does this 
constitute, that men of world-wide reputation were former- 
ly content to work for their whole lives at a remuneration 
which an English bank clerk would scorn, though this is, 
fortunately, no longer necessary. A successful series of re- 
searches constitute by far the best testimonials in seeking 
any University appointment in Germany. 





->PERSONAL.3 


R* JAMES CUMBERLAND, M.A., ‘80, was or- 
» dained and inducted in the charge of Amherst 
Island on Feb. 3rd. On the following evening a tea-meet- 
ing was held to which a party of students with ladies 
went out ina van. Several students made speeches and 
gave readings and kept the audience in good humor by 
singing glees, while the meeting waited for a church choir 
to come from Kingston to furnish music—tbe choir having 
lost their way, were delayed. 


Rev. T. F. FoTHERINGHAM, M.A., who is to officiate 
next Sunday afternoon in Convocation Hall, arrived in 
Kingston to-day to give a course of lectures on Apologetics 
to the Divinity students of Queen's College. Mr. Fother- 
ingham is one of the rising young men of the Church. 
His career as a student was very brilliant, first at Upper 
Canada College ; then at University College, where he 
was the gold medallist of his year; and then at Knox 
College where he studied divinity, After graduating in 
Toronto he prosecuted his studies in Edinburgh and Ger- 
many, invariably distinguishing himself as an earnest .an 
thorough-gomy student. He is at present minister of 
Norwood and Hastungs. —Whig. 


To Leave Kincston.--Mr. S. Woods, who has been 
temporarily filling the position of teacher of Greek at 
Queen's College, has been appointed Classical Master of 
Stratford High School, for which place he will leave on 
Monday. Itis with regret we witness Mr. Woods’ depar- 
ture, not only from the fact that we lose an excellent 
classical scholar but because he has earned our respect 
and esteem as a writer, and always found ready to assist 
in the advancement of education. He was for many years 
head master of the Collegiate Institute in this city, which 
position he vacated voluntarily to go into business. We 
wish him success.—New's. 


CrassicaL Works.—A publishing firm in Toronto have 
arranged for the issue of a series of classical manuals for 
High Schools, and the editors selected for the works are, 
Rev. C. P. Mulvaney (formerly incumbent of All Saints’ 
Church in this city) and Mr. Hutton, the new Professor 
of Classics in University College, for the Latin ; and Mr. 
S. Woods, (now Principal of the Stratford High School) 
has had entrusted to him Xenophon’s Anabasis, book ii-v, 
and Homer's Iliad, books iv-vi*or all the Greek books in 
the series. Mr. Woods was passing through Toronto, 
cn route to his new appointment when the firm had under 
consideration the selection of their literary assistants, and 
his reputation as a classical scholar was such that his 
services were promptly secured. The work which Mr. 
Woods thus undertakes will be a serious tax upon the 
time at his disposal after discharging his High School 
duties ; but he is remarkable for his industry, which, com- 
bined with his undoubted ability, will enable him to fulfil 
an engagement which will be both remunerative and a 
lasting credit to him.— Whig. 


NaTIVE TaLentT.--In mentioning lately the names of 
some of our citizens who had distinguished themselves in 
the paths of literature, it was by no means our intention 
to exhaust the list but only to speak of those who first 
occurred to-us as being most generally known. We might 
have included in our observations Principal Grant, author 
of ‘Ocean to Ocean,” and a prolific contributor to such 
standard magazines as Good Words, Scribner's, The Cana- 
dian Monthly, &c. ; Prof. Watson, whose plilosophical 
articles have attracted wide attention in.England and the 
United States, and others almost equally well known. 
Mr. R. V. Rogers achieved success in an entirely novel 
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direction by the publication of "The Wrongs and Riznts 
of a Traveller.” In this work a great deal of entertainment 
is embodied in an exhaustive legal monograph. LEvan Me- 
Coll, the Bard uf Loch Finn, has gained a reputation 
which is not contined to this continent but has extended 
to the heather and granite of auld Scotia. His dang iter 
Miss McColl, lately gave to the world a small volume of 
poems possessing a high degree of merit. Mr. Rk. 7. 
Walkem’s treatise on Wills obtained sufficient favor in the 
eyes of the benchers uf Osgoode Hall to be placed on the 
list of text books prescribed for candidates desiring to be 
called to the bar. Prof. .wupuis has written a number of 
sterling scientific essays, more remarkable for their quahi- 
ty than their quantity. Hus treatise on Optics is a text 
book in several Calleges.—News. 


RopERICK MCPHappEN, M.D., “80, is again taking a 
course of lectures at the Medical College. Roderick tainks 
he cannot get enough of a good thing.—IVhig. 


CoLLeGiIATE INSTITUTE,—We are pleased to learn from 
the last report of the Minister of Education that the 
Kingston Collegiate Institute prepared a larger number of 
pupils for university matriculation than any school in the 
Province except the Hamilton one. The latter sent up 
2g; Kingston, 17; then followed Cobourg with 15 ; 
Brantford, 13; Toronto, 10; St. Catharines, 6; Ottawa, 
4, and Sydenham, 2. 


Iris understood that as a consequence of its re-organi- 
zation, the Minister of Education has offered a seat at the 
Central Committee Board to Professor Watson, of Queen's 
University, of which Principal Grant is the energetic and 
accomplished head. The wisdom of the selection will be 
unquestioned. Professor Watson, who fills the Chair of 
Philosophy, was describal by Professor Caird, of Glas- 
gow, as the most brilliant student he ever had under him, 
and his 4lima Mater conferred on him the distinction of 
the doctorate at an unprecedentedly early age. He is well 
known among the philosophical set as a speculative writ- 
er, and his workon “ Kant and his English Critics,” now 
going through the old country press, is highly spoken of 
by those who have read the a lvance sheets.—Telegram. 


Dr. Netsu, late Professor in the Roval College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Kingston, but now Health 
Officer at Port Royal, Jamaica, has been appointed trans- 
lator to His Excellency the Governor of Jamaica. 


A Popucar PREACHER.—The Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, 
who preached in Queen's College yesterday, is one of the 
most popular preachers in the Province. His sermons are 
thoughtful, closely reasoned and logical, and do not de- 
pend for their charm upon the warm colourings of fancy. 
His style is impetuous and abrupt; his principles are 
broad and courteous. He is a graduate of Queen's Col- 
lege ania brother of Mr. G. M. Macdonnell, of the firm 
of Macdonnell & Mudie.—New's. 


NotaB_e Event.—Yesterday Dr. R. W. Bruce Smith, 
of Sparta, formerly of this city, was wedded to Miss Mc- 
Lachlan, daughter of the Registrar of the county of Elgin. 
Dr. Smith is a graduate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and while in Kingston made many 
friends, who heartily congratulate him upon his position in 
this last eventul incident. That the future of our young 
friend may be happy is the wish of hosts.—Whig. 


THe Ottawa Fress Press says: “Prof. N. F. Dupuis, 
M.A., of Queen's College, Kingston, delivered a highly in- 
teresting lecture on Friday evening to an appreciative and 
one of the best audiences that have attended any of the 
lectures of the Society so far this season, his subject, ‘The 
Glacial Epoch,’ being ably handled. Space will not per- 
mit of us making further notice of his admirable effort 
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other than the learned spoaker came, he sard { » popularize 
the theory of the ‘Glacial Epoch, as worked ont by Dr, 
Crou, waea hye rrtainly snecee led in doing, as well as 
aiving a vast amount of useful and instructive informa- 
tion. The lecture was illustrated by charts and blackboard 
drawings. : 








Prop, Nicitonson will take the Greek classes for the 
remainder of the session in Mr, Woods’ place; and Prof, 
Fersuson will take his oll chair of French in Prof. Ni- 
cholson’s place. 


“DE NOBIS NOBMIBUS 





I ATIN CLASS :~-Prof.--Mr. \W—-—, translate ‘Nultae 
4 Romanos, conjuges accendunt.” Mr, W——, (for- 
getting how his pony ran) ‘The Romans have no wives.” 


Pro, (Giving a sentence to render into Latin,) “ Why 
did he go out in the evening 2?” Mr. S—-{innocently) Lido 
not know.” Prof —‘There is more truth than poetry in 
that answer.” 


A DIMINUTIVE paper called Glad Tidings is being issued 
by some students of Queen's College. [t is in manuscript 
and contains some very funny pen and ink sketches of pro- 
fessors, ete. The work is well done.-—Neais. 


Pror. asks Soph. to explain some rather difficult ques- 
tions, Soph. perplexed and troubled, but his face sudden- 
ly lights. He looks at his watch, ‘ Professor, the hour is 
just on the point of striking. I'm afraid that if TI should 
begin [ would be interrupted.” (Sensation.) 


Four Seniors ambled slowly out Ning street, one of them 
accompanied by a thorough-bred spamel. He dilates on 
the excellent training he has given the dog. One senior is 
induced to throw his hat into the snow for the dog to pick 
up. The pup springs eagerly after the hat, bat with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, as muchas tosay: Well if any man is fool 
enough to throw his new “Christie” for me to play with, 
why I'm his man.” So he proceeds to have a good time 
generally with the hat, worrying it furiously in a deep 
puddle of slush, and quite regardless of the anathemas of 
one bare headed collegian. 


CoLuision.— Never was a junior more surprised than on 
returning from church the other evening, accompanied not 
by a fellow-student. and finding a brother junior already ct 
the gate—awaiting. Student No. 1, feeling his cause weak, 
remembered another engagement. 


STUDENT—Was our present marriage license included’ 
among the revenues of the Incidents? Prof,—Yes, as some 
of you will likely know more about it before long. (Senior, 
with a delicate smile). They are greatly reduced now, Pro- 
fessor, only two dollars. We bespeak a speedy addition to 
the revenue. : 


AND now the Prefessor and his students dispute about 
the sun being nearer the earth in winter than ja summery 


Some of the valentines received at the College are pieces 
of superior art. The artist, however, is given to drawing in 
water colors, on a square yard of canvass some horrible 
representatives of the omnivorous animal, : 





AN innocent member of the senior Latin Class, who evt 
dently places too much confidence in his fellow-students: 
took off his shoes in the Class, for some reason, and placed 
them under the seat. Asa natural consequence he was soon 
wandering around and peeping under the benches in quest 
of them, causing a diversion in the Class, enjoyed by all save 
the Professor. : ? 


84 


Biygursts.—We have seen in several newspapers that 
the late Kev. James Hume, of Kennebec Road, Que., devis- 
ed $1,000 to Queen’s College, and $1,500 to both Knox and 
Montreal Presbyterian Colleges. 


Berrer is it to study Watson and consult Schwegler in 
the realm of philosophy than to do the reverse—at least, 
while you are about Queen's. ‘This little bit of advice we 
proffer to all who are or ever purpose tackling the profound 
subject. We know one youth who has lately proved the 
validity of the maxim we lay down and to him we refer the 
incredulous. 





In proof that something can be made out of nothing we 
here insert this paragraph, which just fills out this column. 


ANOTHER happy cvent among the graduate circle next 
week. More annon. 


NotTiinG is scen on the notice-board now-a-days but ac- 
counts of articles strayed or stolen. There seems to be some 
mean sneak-thief about who ought to be tarred and feathered. 


Ir has just leaked out that a certain soph being desirous 
of varying his sterner students with a little light reading, 
observed in the catalogue the name of a book entitled “The 
Secret of Hegel," which he immediately secured and carri- 
ed home, supposing it to be a novel tull of thrilling adven- 
tures and dark mysteries. The book was returned next day 
and, it was thought for some time afterwards that a few of 
the man’s relatives had suddenly died. 





Exguteir ¢--What shall we have for the closing event of 
the College session ? 

Who is the prophet of the rgth century ¢ We would like 
to know weather it be Vennor or a more venerable man. 

Who is there at Queen's sufficiently charged with poetic 
frenzy to start offon a prize poem + 

Has Polly got the cows out of the corn yet ? 

Is there no holiday for our own reporter ? 

Why is there no more fan at College and much paleness 
and secret dread of something yet to follow ? 

Is the University corps so transcendental in its drill that 
it seeks the seclusion of a iofty garret to learn the savage 
thrusts of murderous war ? 

Are we to have any more Elocution this winter---any 
more petitions--any more promises—any oys--? Ahem, 








IXCHANGES.<« 

FPA only lustrated paper on the roll of College jour- 

nalism is the Columbia Spectator. Student Life is 
expected to skip this paragraph. The cartoons are artisti- 
cally and tastefully drawn by L'.L.H., of the editorial staff, 
and are a credit both te his pencil and ingenuity. Read- 
ing the Spectator has not the soporific effect on us which it 
seems to have had on the man in the issue of January 27th, 
who has gone to sleep while reading it. The article advo- 
cating “some desirable changes in the marking system,” 
‘seems to have coincided so completely with his own ideas 
that he dreams that he already has obtained his parchment, 
which is depicted towering around his head and within 
easy reach. The poetry in the Spectator is as a rule ‘Prime 
Sir, Prime.” The College World is so fresh that we find it 
convenient to borrow many an item for our own columns. 
The Spectator and Acta stand at the top of our exchange 
list as far as purely College journalism is concerned. 


THE University Herald issued monthly from Syracuse 
University, puts in a regular appearance. Weare glad to 
teceive it because we consider it a good type of an Ameri- 
can College paper. Syracuse appears to be thoroughly coo- 
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ed, but its lady students are apparently denied a represen- 
tation in the editorial chair. It appears that Mr.Taverner's 
advice caused a great excitement in Syracuse, and the 
Herald pats him on the back as a token of congratulation 
for the order he kept in his class. We wish we could do 
the saine. We know several students from Syracuse, One 
of them is Taft. Iéveryone must remember Taft. Well 
here is the joke—that is, here is what the Herald says: 
“'ag—f.N. Taft has been recently, taking some examina- 
tions in a post-graduate course. He intends to study here 
next year for the degree of Ph. D.’ We still re- 
member the mistake last session. The Herald deprecates 
the habit of College editors in clipping articles which have 
become so stale that they are useless, and also of publish- 
ing statements which have been repeatedly shown to be 
erroneous. We agree with the Herald. That bit of news 
(!) about Japanese ladies at Vasser, and the chair of jour- 
nalism at Michigan makes us gnash our teeth. But the 
Herald is.too particular, e.g., one editor says that there are 
thirteen Brazilians at Syracuse University, and the Herald 
tells him he lies—under a mistake and then says that 
Messrs. Gregorio de Miranda Pinto, Francisco Gomez 
d’Oliverta and Tancredo Nery Ribeiro are the sole repre- 
sentatives of that district there at present. The Herald is 
strong in locals, pers mals and College news and on the 
whole a decidedly good paper. One feature of tbe Herald 
is that itis conducted alternately by three separate boards 
during the session. Another paper published by the same 
methed is the Richinond College Messenger, which appears 
to be edited by fresh men every month. While it is un- 
doubtedly a good thing to let as many as possible have a 
finger in the journalistic pie, while attending College, we 
don't think this plan would work in most Colleges. In our 
own, for instance, so little interest is taken in this paper 
that not more than a dozen men, out of 225, ever furnish us 
with an article of any kind. Our wonder is that the Mes- 
senger always appears so well. The number for January 
contains a rather extravagant exaltation of George Peabody. 
The author's admiration of Mr. Peabody often leads him 
to make statements which will not generally be accepted. 
For instance that :—" Westminster Abbey, a burial within 
whose sacred wall ensures immortality, proudly opened 
wide her sacred doors to receive his remains as the most 
precious treasure ever entrusted to her charge.” He also 
thinks it suitable by way of illustration to compare Peabody 
to Julius Caesar, and closes his impassioned article thus: 
« Let us not do in this instance as is too often done—let us 
not, whilst we recognize the transcendent claims that the 
name of George Peabody has to immortality, let us not in 
our blind admiration place him so far above us that we shall 
lose the power of the beneficent rays shed by his example; 
let us not, like Liliputians around a captive Gulliver, gaze 
upon his majestic proportions, and awe-stricken, speculate 
as to his greatness, but let us bring his life, his character 
home to ourselves, place his example uppermost in our 
minds, profit by every ray of good influence it may shed, 
and actuated with the same purposes, armed with the same 
resolution, guided by the same fearless principles of un- 
swerving recitude, as he was, let each and every one of us 
resolve to be Peabody of the sphere in which he moves. 


Gace's School Examiner and Monthly Review is the title 
of a new and interesting little publication in the interests of 
Canadian education, the first number of which is before us. 
[t is different from the ordinary run of educational papers 
in not having a purely technical and professional tone. It 
contains a serial story, some fair poetry and comments on 
topics of the month, while its ‘Bric-a-brac’ is highly enter- 
taining. But such excerable wood cuts as those in the first 
number should be omitted in future. The fact that the 
Rev. C. P. Mulvaney has charge of the Magazine is sufti- 
cient to insure it a successful career. 
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E beg to remind graduates and Alumni 
that the 15th inst., is the last day 
for receiving voting papers for the election 
of members of the University Council for 
1881. We have already published the names 
of the retiring members, and suggested their 
re-election, or that of others who were near- 
lyelected last year; but electors will do well 
to remember that’ all graduates are eligible 
for election. Voting papers can be had upon 
application to the Registrar, A. P. Knight, 
M.A., box 730. 


R. Samuel Woods, M.A., who has been 
taking the Classes in Greek Litera- 

ture this session, has received an appoint- 
ment to the Stratford High School. Mr. 
Woods is a gentleman who has been more or 
less intimately connected with Queen’s Col- 
lege for many years. As Rector of the Col- 
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feels Giana ingeton; whieh fiasai natur- 
ally been one of the largest feeders to our 
College, he was well known both to students 
and Professors. During the years he was 
Head Master of the Grammar School and 
then Rector, many of the students who had 
received their preparatory training at his 
hands proved the thoroughness of that train- 
ing by the position they took at the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Woods, however, is favorably 
known to a much larger constituency than 
that we have mentioned. Many of the best 
Canadian editions of several Greek and Latin 
Classics have been the outcome of his indus- 
try and learning. His great attainments as a 
classical scholar have more than once war- 
ranted tlie authorities of his Alma Mater in 
appointing him examiner, in Greek and 
Latin. When the staff of Queen’s suffered 
loss by the death of the late Professor 
Mackerras, the Senate at once selected Mr. 
Woods asa man in every respect qualified to 
fill the position, pending a permanent ap- 
pointment. Mr. Woods carries with him the 
best wishes of his old pupils and co-workers 
in the cause of education, whose earnest wish 
is that fortune may smile upon him in his 
new sphere of labor. 


N agitation is on foot for the abglition of 
Upper Canada College—which is just- 

ly regarded as a useless excrescence upon the 
educational system of Ontario. It is con- 
tended with reason that Hae annual expendi- 
ture of so large a sum as $23,000 upon this 
institution cannot be justified upon grounds 
either of necessity or expedience. The news- 
papers of Toronto, of all shades and diver- 





sities of public opinion, with singular unani- 
mity, assume the defensive when it is hinted 
that the usefulness of Upper Canada College 
is gone. This indeed is characteristic of 
those journals when an attack is made upon 
any local institution by the “country’—a 
fact which might lead one to impune the 
breadth of their view or the sincerity of their 
advocacy. Among other reasons given for 
continuance is that in the past it has done 
yeoman service in the cause of secondary 
education. This is doubtless true and may 
call up a sentiment of regret at its removal, 
but should not blind our eyes to the fact that 
it has survived the necessity that gave it birth. 
Because it sces in this institution the shadow 
of departed usefulness, should Government 
therefore, stay its hand? Upper Canada 
College was brought into being to supply a 
specific need of a by-gone period. But now 
that Collegiate Institutes and High Schools 
in every city, town and village in Ontario 
‘possess facilities for imparting the education 
which Upper Canada College was designed 
to supply, its raison d'etre has, we think, 
ceased. 


Another argument which has been offered 
in defence of this school is that its grant or 
endowment rather, if divided up among the 
Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, 
would give to each of them an inconsiderable 
amount, and therefore it is scarcely worth 
their while to raise a breeze about it. This 
of course is intended to pacify those connect- 
ed with the latter institutions—the principal 
centres of disaffection and where this agita- 
tion had its origin. This argument needs 
only to be mentioned to be refuted—as we 
presume it is a proposition which will re- 
ceive universal assent that the expenditure 
of any sum of money, however small, upon 
improper objects is indefensible and should 
be discontinued. We think that in the case 
of Upper Canada College the hand writing 
is on the wall—its days are numbered—and 
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| classes minus one. 


the sooner it becomes a memory the better. 





THE CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 


M Rk. Sandford Fleming, has announced 

his intention of giving the following 
prizes duripg his incumbency of the Chan- 
cellor’s chair : 


1. A gold Medal for cach year during the 
Chancellor's incumbency. The subject will 
be announced in the Calendar. 


tr. Three prizes of $50 each to be award- 
ed for the best English essays on the under- 
mentioned subjects. The essays to be sent 
into the University Registrar on or before 
University Day, 1881. If the essays be not 
of sufficient merit, the prizes will be open for 
another competition : 

r. Specially intended for Arts students, 
but open to all, “should the study of Classics 
be optienal or compulsory.” 

2. Specially for Divinity students, but open 
to all, “should the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada return to the liturgy of the term of 
Knox, or adopt in public worship a liturgy 
in any form.” 

3. Specially for Medical students, but open 
to all, ‘‘How best to develop Brain Power 
in youth so as to preserve it in health and 
vigor for useful application in manhood and 
old age.” 


The bulletin board announces that the gold 
medal will be given this session to the member 
of the graduating class who make the highest 
average number of marks in any three classes, 
Pass or Honor, at the ensuing examination, 
thus making a general proficiency medal. 


->CONTRIBULED.-: 





*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 





THE NEW CALENDAR AND THE LAN- 
GUAGES. 

V HEN the students who delight in the study of lan- 

guages read the new calendar, and found that senior 
mathematics and natural philosophy were no longer com- 
pulsory studies, we fancy they must have jumped for joy. 
But alas, for the scientific and mathematical men, {who have 
tastes too,) they found the same dreary array of language 
And then perhaps, some of them re- 





membering the fact admitted on all sides, that there is a 
large quantity of time spent in the study of classics with 
but little result, cried out, “Who is responsible for this 
waste of time, and when are we to be delivered from this 
bondage?” Four classes in ancient classics, or *two each 
in Latin or Greek and one each in French and German, 
and only one in our own unrivalled English classics; or to 
speak more truly none at all, for the English classics are 
not studied at Queen's. (We think ‘“‘Zeit-Geist’” is in 
error as Chaucer and Shakespeare are both read in 


the class of English literature this session. Eds. 
Journar.) Even an honor man in’ English litera- 


ture knows—well let the calendar itself say, how many 
English classics he has read. How would 
honor work in this department, compare with Toronto's 7 
But we are wandering from our aim in writing this article. 
The mathematical or scientific man may delight in Milton. 
Wordsworth or Tennyson, yet the Calendar says no 


Queen's 


“Your B.A. and College culture must come through these 
really delightful (to those that like them,} foreign classics.’ 
Is it wise to bore a student with four language classes, if 
the same training may be found in other branches, and 
if he may at the same time be acquiring knowledge with 
delight? Our learned Chancellor's words on this subject 
are in point here. He says, “I admit all that can be said 
in their favour; at the same time J cannot help feeling, 
that to make their study imperative, to make the languages 
of ancient Greeks and Romans an essential part of educa- 
tion, is doing a measure of injustice to those vouths, who 
have no taste nor talent for them, and whose after life 
cannot be appreciably benefitted by the years spent in a 
toilsome attempt to acquire them, Some illustrious men 
have shown an utter incapacity at college for science in 
its simplest forms. To have made science compulsory in 
these cases would have been preposterous. Similar ex- 
perience has shown, that some minds are so constituted 
that they have no capacity for classics. He even says, 
“My reflections point to a curriculum, in which these stu- 
dies (Greek and Latin, will not be imperative.” One more 
quotation from this address. ‘But if any studies are to 
be placed in a position of more importance and to receive 
more attention at this University and at every Canadian 
seat of training, I cannot help feeling that the place of 
honor should be given to the English language and litera- 
ture, and to those studies that will give an insight into things 
social, political and moral ; that will enable the student to 
grasp high and broad truths, and to deduce correct con- 
clusions from given premises ; that will train him to think 
and express his thoughts clearly and elegantly in the 
mother tongue.”’ Goldwin Smith said, “Iam not for com- 
pulsory study of the classics at allin the Universities of 
this country. But do notlet us give up the humanities.” 
Very good, and let us get them from Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Tennyson and Milton. 

Principal Grant said at Mr. Horsey’s conversazione, 
“No mancan be master of hisown language unless he under- 
stands another.” Very well, let us understand one other, 
but let us know our own, and let us devote the time given 
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to. the extra languages to our own literature and science. 
Now, one more quotation from Ruskin: “But the main mis- 
chief of it is, that it leaves the greater number of men 
without the natural food which God intended for their in- 
tellects. For one man who is fitted for the study of words, 
fifty are fitted for the study of things, and were intended 
to have a perpetual, simple and religious delight in watch- 
ing the processes or admiring the creatures of the natural 
universe. Deprived of ‘this source of pleasure nothing is 
left them but ambition or dissipation, and the vices of the 
upper classes are ] believe chiefly to be attributed to this 
single cause.” Let us try Queen's curriculum by those 
of two great modern Universities Cornell and Michigan. 
and that of Mt. Queen's has only one Primary 
but she aims to make the course leading up to this 


Union. 


degree, 


degree, so broad as to include the same training received 
by a Bo Sc.. or B. Ph. course in other universities. 


Let us Jook at the curriculums for these courses in the 
In the first place neither of 
Corneil re- 


above named universities. 
them requires Latin for the degree of 13. Sc. 
quires 13° sessions in French and 14 sessions in German ; 
Michigan 1} sessions in French and rin German. For 
the degree of B. Ph., Cornell requires 4-5 of a session in 
Latin 1-5 in French and tin German. (These facts are 
taken from the Calendars of ‘75 and °76,) Cornell in this year 
created 8 14.A's,. 5 B. Vhs.. and 18 B. Ses. The clas- 
sical course is evidently unpopular there, In the same 
year Michigan conferred 42 1.A.s.. 18 B. Ses. and a1 Lb. 
Phs. Take another, an extreme case, that of Mt. Union 
College whose College property is estimated at half a mil- 
lion. For her B. Se. she requires 13 session in German or 
French, or the time divided between German, French and 





Latin. For her B. Ph. she requires 2 sessions in lan- 
guages, one of which must be Latin or Greek. Accord- 


ing to her Calendar of '76 and ‘77, she had in her junior 
year, 26 taking the B. Ph. course, 5 the B. Se., and 4 the 
Classical ; in her sophomore year she had 47 taking the 


B. Ph. course, 22 the B. Sc.. and g the Classical. To re- 
capitulate : 

Classical, Scientific. Philosophical. 
Cornell & 18 5 
Michigan 42 us 21 
Mt. Union 9 22 47 


Michigan requires for B, Ph. 17 sessions or classes more 
in the languaues than (Queen's, and we will therefore, in 
order to institute a comparison, put her B. Ph. men with 
the Classical men. Then of the 190 men 80 prefer a Clas. 
sical course, and 110 a course in which less élassics are 
exacted than in Queen's. Of course these figures can not 
be strictly used for a conclusion ; they do show though, 
that when liberty is given, the classics are not as eagerly 
studied by some men as science is. (Queen's old degree of 
B. Sc. required only 2 classes in the languages. Her B.A. 
which is meant to satisfy the tastes of all, requires 4 
classes in the languages. As we said before neither of 
the three colleges named requires Latin, and neither of 
them requires more than 3 classes in French or German 
together, for the degree of B. Sc. 
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Now that the classical men have a course suited to 
their tastes, should not the tastes of science men be fa- 
voured too ? especially when the same culture may be had 
through the study of our own Janguage and science. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, stands high among the scholars and 
leaders of thought in America, and he may be takenas a 
very high type of the cultured American gentleman. We 
will conclude with a few words from him on this subject. 
“What is really best in any book is translatable; any real 
insight or broad human sentiment. Nay, I observe that 
in our Bible and other books of lofty moral tone, it seems 
easy and inevitable to render the rhythm and music of the 
original into phases of equal melody, I rarely read any 
Latin, Greek, German, Italian, sometimes not a French 
book in the original, which I can procure in a good ver- 
sion. I like to be beholden to the great metropolitan 
English speech, the sea which receives tributaries from 
every region under heaven. I should as soon think of 
swimming across the Charles river when I wish to go 
to Boston, as of reading all my books in the originals, 
when I have them rendered for me in my mother tongue.” 
(Society and solitude, page 182.) 

ZEIT-GEIST, 


THE CLASSICAL CURRICULUM IN 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


Ww" the entrance into the new buildings, Queen's 

takes a great stride in material prosperity. Her 
staff of Professors is now larger than it ever was before ; 
and greater things will be expected from her than she has 
done in the past. It is only right therefore, carefully to 
examine into the workings of the course of study as now 
pursued, and to poimt out the defects, if any, in that 
course. 

Some years ago a system of options was introduced, 
which, it was expected, would give greater freedom to in- 
dividual tastes, and at the same time not in any way lower 
the standard for passing. These objects it has in a great 
manner accomplished; but with the advantage of the sys- 
tem are connected some disadvantages which must; if 
possible, be avoided. We must bear in mind that the ob- 
ject aimed at in the optional system, was to turn out spe- 
cialists, graduates well up in a particular department, and 
having only a fair general knowledge of the others. Is this 
being done? 

To answer this question let us take for example the 
department of ancient classics. Under the old system a 
graduate had to spend four years studying classics, now he 
has to spend only two. As far as the mere graduate is 
concerned this is quite long enough to waste on the ‘dry 
husks of antiquity ;” but it is not long enough for the man 
who takes honors in classics. He should beobliged to take 
the class work for four years. A student may now take 
honors after having taken the classes of senior and junior, 
Latin and Greek, that is after having spent only two ses- 
sions at classics. This should not be the case. It is not 
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the case in either Toronto or McGill. In either of these 
Colleges a student must take the class work for the four 
sessions, in the subject in which he intends taking honors. 
The only objection to having the full course of four years 
is, that it will throw too much work on the shoulders of a 
Professor who is already over worked. No extra work will 
be caused, however, if the following is adopted: Let the 
work read in junior and senior classics be changed every 
two years, that is, let the authors for 1833 and ‘4 be differ- 
ent from those for 1881 and ‘2. In this way a student can 
attend the classes for four years with advantage, since he 
will not be reading the same work twice. The same plan 


might be adopted in the classes of French, German and. 


English. 

The fact of the matter is that “honors are easy.” In 
Oxford or Cambridge it is considered something extraor- 
dinary for a man to obtain a double first; but in Queen's 
a student of fair abilities and application can without any 
tremendous effort obtain a double or even a triple first. 
This evil should at once be remedied. By all means make 
the honors more difficult, make them " honors" in reality 
and not inname. If we compare the honor work of Queen's 
with that of Toronto or McGill we shall see the difference. 
Toronto prescribes in classics about ten times the quantity 
of honor work as Queen's; and McGill nearly eight times 
as much. It has always been the boast of (Jueen’s that 
quality and not quantity is what she aims at. Could not 
both be attained ? Would it not be preferable to prescribe 
more work, to read part of it carefully in the class, and 
leave the rest to the student? This we think, is better 
than to attempt to read it all in the class. 

Another objection to the present system of teaching 
classics is, that too much time is devoted to parsing, that 
is, to mere Grammar school work. Any student who has 
received an ordinarily good training does not require that 
sort of information. The real object of studying classics is, 
not to be able to parse every word, or to understand every 
nicety of construction, but to get knowledge of the works of 
Latin and Greek authors. The lectures should be much 
longer than they are at present, and if any parsing is to be 
taught it should be done in the shape of translation from 
English into Latin and Greek Prose. The honor work of 
Queen's in mental and moral philosophy as well as in 
mathematics is, I think, more difficult than that of the 
corresponding department of Toronto; and there is no 
reason why the work in classics should be any less difficult. 
These suggestions, we are sure, will meet with the approval 
of most of the hard working students. : G. 


To the Editor of the Fournal. 
EAR SIR,—I write for the purpose of calling atter- 
tion to the conduct of the “gallery” on the night 
of the Glee Club concert. I am one of those who think 
that much latitude ought to be given to students in the 
expression of their opinions and manifestation of their 
spirits; I think the gallery ought always to be reserved ex- 
clusively for them. Let them make as much noise as they 
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please and sing glees &c., to their hearts content. In fact 


the noise and witty remarks, and singing are greatly en- 
joyed by the audience before the proceedings begin. But 
when students begin to make loud personal remarks about 
persons in the audience beneath; their conduct should be 
severely frowned upon. Perhaps those who committed 
such breaches of good manners at the last concert were 
not students, I hope not. But I do know that when any 
student came into the hall with a lady, he was greeted 
with a chorus of jeers and loud remarks (which under 
other circumstances might have been witty) and of course 
was the cynosure of many eyes. If I should happen to be 
the victim (?) of such conduct, I should take great pains to 
find out who the cads were, and should feel much dis- 
posed to take the law into my own hands and punch their 
heads. Another practice indulged in by some parties 
(presumably Freshmen) was the throwing of paper darts 
made out of programmes. These missiles would be fol- 
lowed by all eyes to the end of their career which would gen- 
erally be a man’s hair or a lady's bonnet. In one case, a 
dart glanced off a bald head into a lady's ear. Of course 
these people will be annoyed but they have no remedy, 
and what sort of an opinion do you suppose they carry 
away, of some students of Queen’s College? It is possi- 
ble to be jolly without being coarse. We hope all sensible 
students will unite in preventing a repetition of these un- 
gentlemanly practices, if only for the reputation of the 


College. 
Yours truly, 
A GoD. 


+S MEETINGS. 3 


GLEE CLUB CONCERT. 


We have frequently this session mentioned the fact 
that the Glee Club was enjoying a session of ex- 
ceptional prosperity, numerically, financially, and in point 
of musical talent, and the concert given on the 25th of 
February has put a stamp upon its reputation which no- 
thing but its whilom negligence can efface. The effi- 
ciency has of course been acquired only by diligent atten- 
tion and punctual attendance at practices, united with the 
very capable management of the instructor and officers. 
Of the assiduity and ability of Mr. F. C. Heath, B.A., too 
much praise cannot be given. Music fairly oozes out of 
his finger tips. When the copyright music of the “Pirates 
of Penzance” first appeared, copies were obtained and 
the Club went diligently to work to get the music up. 
Practices were held daily for two weeks before the concert 
and the news leaked out that the Club was going to give a 
concert worth listening to. So when the plan of the hall 
was opened at Walpole’s seats were eagerly snatched up, 
and every day a. new row of seats had to be set apart for 
reservation till nearly the whole floor was reserved. This 
- was encouraging and the boys redoubled their efforts not 
to disappoint the public. A committee of students acted 
as ushers and did their work with as little confusion as 
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possible considering the fact that the seats were not de- 
tached as in a theatre. Flags stretched across the plat- 
form formed a fair stage and green rooms while they ad. 
ded to the military aspect of the performance. At 8 o'clork 
Convocation Hall was crowded. The gallery was reserved 
to students, who filled it, and who made the usual amount 
of noise and interruption. The programme opened with 
a fantasia by Liszt played on the piano by Mr. Oscar 
Telgmann, which was very pleasing. But Mr. Telgmann’s 
instrument is the violin. At a subsequent period he play- 
ed Remenyi’s Hymn of Liberty which so pleased the au- 
dience that their applause could only be silenced by Mr. 
Telgmann again appearing and rendering another selection 
which was equally captivating. 

Mrs. W. Skinner and Miss Shaw played that old fa- 
vourite duet “The Caliph of Bagdad,” which was well 
rendered and well received. Miss Snook made her debut 
in the concert room by playing Wallace's concert Polka, 
These were all the instrumental pieces and proved an ex 
ception to the rule that instrumental does not meet with 
much encouragement in Kingston; with Mr. Telgmann’s 
playing in particular the audience became quite enthusi- 
astic. The vocalists are so well known that it would be 
superfluous to say anything more than they kept up the 
high reputation they hold. Miss Bates sang the “Night 
ingale’s Trill’ and was encored, Miss Bamford sang 
“Queen of the Night,’ Mrs. Rockwell, ‘Loving heart 
trust on,” Mr. Tandy, The Raft’ and Mr. J. B. Walkem 
“The Postilion."" The literary part of the programme was 
ably sustained by Mr. T. A. Elliott, B.A., and Mr. J. V. 
Anglin, Mr. Elliott came up from Brockville on purpose 
to read and was received as only an old favourite can 
be. He says if the Club will come down to Brockville he 
will insure them a bumper house. We are afraid the 
finals will interfere with this proposal, but we have no 
doubt if it had been earlier in the season the invitation 
would have been gladly accepted. Mr. Elliott read “Love 
in a Balloon,” and “ The Spanish Duel” or the man of many 
names. The latter was by request. Mr. Anglin kindly 
supplied the place of Mrs. McGillivray. an undergraduate 
in Medicine. His reading was capital. Voice, gesture 
and intonation combine to make him a fascinating reader, 
especially when he reads such a thrillingdescription of the 
arenaas he did on the present occasion. We are sorry Mrs 
McGillivray was unable to be present, from what we hear 
of that lady we are sure the audience missed a treat. The 
prejudice against lady readers is fast giving way in Cana- 
da and if they show themselves capable of reading as well 
as men by all means let them be encouraged. But of 
course the treat of the evening was the selections from the 
“Pirates.” The students had not time to get up very ela- 
borate costumes, but they did the best they could under 
the circumstances and presented a very striking and pleas- 
ing appearance. The opening chorus was taken part in 
by about thirty rollicking pirates dressed in blue Jerseys 
and tuques with red tassel. Mr. Thos. Cumberlandof the 
Royal College was a capital representation of the King. 
His fine presence and deep baritone voice combined with 
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an off-hand and graceful manner and bluff, hearty de- 
meanour were peculiarly adapted to the part he personat- 
ed, He was distinguished from his men by a more sump- 
tuous costume, gold tasselled cap and heavy chain, a 
rich cardinal sash and a massive 18th century pistol at his 
side, while he waved the old time piratical black flag with 
skull and cross-bones. Mr. M.S. Snook took the part of 
the Lieutenant, Samuel, and no one could take the part 
better, His fine voice and good stage presence were par- 
ticularly noticeable. Mrs. Rockwell sang Ruth's song 
very creditably, notwithstanding the fact that the part 
needs a contralto voice. It stands to reason that a woman 
who throws in her lot with a band of pirates for twenty 
years as piratical maid-of-all-work, must possess some 
Heath acted as Frederic 
The second 


masculine characteristics. Mr. 
the Pirate ‘Prentice, being in pirate costume. 
selection was the Major-General’s song and chorus. The 
fussy and pompous General Stanley was well impersonat- 
ed by Mr. H. B. Rathbun, and excited much amusement. 
‘The song in which the General recites his varied accom- 
plishments is sung with such lightning rapidity, that it is 
a very difficult part to take. But Mr. Rathbun was equal 
to the occasion. He wore a gorgeous uniform with medals, 
spurs, cocked hat, and white plumes, &c., in fact ‘the very 
pattern of a modern Major-General.” The next scene 
and last was by far the most entertaining. It opens with 
the Major-General Frederic and Mabel (Miss Bamford), 
Edith (Miss Bates) and Ruth, (Mrs. Rockwell) on the 
stage, Frederic (Mr. Heath), appeared in the uniform of 
a Lieutenant of the rath Batt., P.W.O. Rifles. The Major- 
General asks Frederic to summon his escert to receive his 
blessing ere they depart on their mission of exterminating 
the Pirates. Then a tramping is heard and ten stalwart 
policemen march on the stage in Indian file. The ap- 
pearance of the “bobbies” was perfectly irresistible, and 
they were received with a roar of laughter which took 
long to subside. Mr. Hutcheson took the part of Edward 
the Sergeant and did it well. His calm and dignified de- 
meanour was very becoming the part. The privates 
were Messrs. Shanks, Anglin, Hobart, Young, Bamford, 
McRossie, Reeves, Skinner and McLaughlin. They march- 
ed in perfect time and yelled Ta-ran-ta-ra through their 
batons with fine precision. Edward sings the solo: 


When the foeman bares his steel 
‘Ta-ran-ta-ra. Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
We uncomfortable feel 
Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
And we find the wisest thing 
Ta-ran-ta-ra. Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
Is to slap our chests and sing ; 
Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
For when threatened with emeutes, 
Ta-ran-ta-ra. Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
_ And your heart is in your boots, 
Ta-ran-ta-ra. 
There is nothing brings it round 
Like the trumpets martial sound, 
Like the trumpets martial sound. 
Ta-ran-ta-ra, &c.. 


Mabel and Ruth then urge the men to go to glory and the 





grave, that they may live in fame and story. The singing 
of Misses Bates and Bamford was very effective and 1e- 
ceived loud applause. Mr. Rathbun's “Yes! but you 
don't go” was very amusing. Miss Bamford's singing 
“Stay Frederic, stay, &c,” was much appreciated and 
also her duet with Frederic. The policemen then appear 
again. Mr. Hutcheson's singing of the well known police- 
man's song was very amusing. 
When a felon’s not engaged in his employment 
—his employment. 
Or maturing his felonious little plans 
—little plans. 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
—cent enjoyment. 
Is just as great as any honest man's 
—honest man’s. 
Our feelings we with difticulty smother . 
—culty smother. 
When constabulary duty's to be done 
—to he done. 
O, take one consideration with another 
—with another. 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one 
-—happy one. 
When constabulary duty’s to be done 
—to be done. 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one, 
—happy one, &c. 

At this juncture the pirates are heard in the distance 
announcing their intention to rob the Stanley mansion as 
a penalty for General Stanley's “terrible story.’ When 
the ‘cops’ hear this they begin to tremble and the Sergeant 
addresses his men and tells them their obvious course is 
to hide. They retire and the pirates appear coming on 
the stage with cat-like tread headed by the King and 
Samuel. The “rollicking band’*is Messrs. R. S. Anglin, 
Cameron, Sherlock, McNee, McAulay, Wright, lroiland, 
Dupuis and Mordy. They sing: 

With cat-like tread upon our prey we steal, 
In silence dread our cautious way we feel 
No sound at all, we never speak a word, 
A fly's foot fall could be distinctly heard. 


Come friends who plough the sea, 

Truce to navigation take another station, 
Let's vary Piracee 

With a little burglaree, &c. 

This was the last part taken and then policemen, pirates, 
King, General and ladies unite in singing the National 
Anthem for “pirates with all their faults love their Queen.” 
During the evening the Club gave the ‘Anvil Chorus” 
from Il Trovatore, the solo being taken by Mr.. Heath. 
The accompanists during the evening were Miss Shaw, 
and Messrs. Heath and Max Dupuis. The Glee Club as 
it formerly was, would be astonished to find what a vast 
improvement has taken place. Many people are of the 
opinion that the singing was quite as good as that of 
D’Oyley Carte’s Company which has visited Kingston two 
or three times within the last year. The concert was in 
every way a success. The Club is besieged with invita- 
tions from all parts of the county asking its services. But 
exams, compel the members to turn a deaf ear to all. 
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Considering the smallness of the hall and also the price of 
admission, the nett proceeds of $75 are encouraging. The 
Club managed this concert most efficiently, and judicious 
advertising, which is most necessary in Kingston, proba- 
bly did more than anything to secure a good house. The 
Club has $30 expenses to pay, but it is now so opulent it 
can afford to laugh at such trivial matters. When we get 
up a concert for the JourNnat we shall get Mr. W. J. 
Shanks, Secretary of the Glee Club to manage it for us. 


SUNDAY SERVICE. 
(BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


The Rev. M. W. Maclean, of Belleville, conducted the 
service at College, on Sunday, February 27th. He took 
his text from Proverbs, tv., 7. “Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom, and with all thy getting get 


understanding.” The following is a summary of his ser- 
mon. He said that we lived in atime of unrest, when 


the very toundations of our faith were attacked by men of 
intellect and culture, either by innuendo or direct denial of 
these foundations. We are told that civilization has ad- 
vanced too far to be governed by a religion which has 
been superseded by science, and which ought to be laid 
away with all those other systems that have passed out of 
ate. It is also discovered that the Bible is a human com- 
position; Christ a mere man; and man a development 
from the ape. Matter is a supreme, and thought merely 
comes from the brain, Such are the outcome of certain 
schools in the nineteenth century, whose teachings are 
being circulated among the people. Now it ought to be 
the aim of all men to get wisdom and understanding; and 
this is what leads to true success. Wisdom may be de- 
fined as, the having an end in view and the using of all 
legitimate means to attain that end. Wecall that man 
wise who tries to be the best in his profession or trade 
whatever it may be; who endeavours to make his home 
the happiest and best in the neighborhood, and in this he 
is wise as far as he goes. Whether a man is wise or not, 
depends upon the aim which he has in view, and no 
matter how well we plan or work out those plans, if the 
aim is not good we are foolish. The good to be attained 
may be considered as the acquisition of knowledge, either 
for some special profession or for general education. It 
may also be the ambition of some to raise their position 
in society, and give their children a good education, all of 
which are good as far as they go. But while the attainment 
of such ends is desirable, yet we know that there are higher 
and better ends to be aimed at. A man may be the very 
best in his calling, and yetnot be a wise or good man. If 
wisdom consisted only in making money, and being learn- 
ed in science, literature, or art, then very few would de- 
tain to this wisdom, and this verse would be a perfect 
mockery, telling men to get that which only one in a. thou- 
sand can obtain. But we know that there are many, who 
are neither rich in the world’s goods nor intellectual at- 
tainments, who yet have wisdom. So we see that some- 
thing more than mere intellectual knowledge and worldly 
prosperity is needed in him who would develop the best 
element of his many-sided nature; for we must remember 
that man has a soul as well as a body, and has spiritual 
as well as bodily necessities. In the world man finds all that 
is necessary for his bodily wants. His intellectual being also 
finds scope for its powers, and food for reflection in the 
works of nature. But he has within him a soul with ifs 
spiritual wants, as the others had ¢heir several wants. 
Now a man may be living in the midst of this world’s com- 
forts and yet ve starving; he may possess deep scientific 
knowledge, and yet be a mere thinking animal, if he does 





not in the first place endeavour to attain to the object of 
his moral and spiritual nature, and has not sought that 
wisdom here spoken of. There is a yearning in the soul 
of man for something, he knows not what, which has beer 
there in all ages, and for which men have endeavoured te 
find satisfaction, They knew that they had transgressed 
some law, and endeavoured to atone for it by sacrifices. 


Human reason saw that something was wrong, but knew 


not where, nor did it know how to right it. It has been 
shown by history that all human efforts to supply this 
want have failed. It required a Divine Teacher to do this 
and he came in the person of Christ, who showed the 
relation between man and God, and revealed how a man 
could become through Christ what God wished him to be 
He brought life and immortality to light, and told man 
that God made him for his own glory and enjoyment 

Christ claimed to be the Son of God, and Saviour of man, 
His deeds were mighty, his words those of wisdom - and 
his life blameless. And though his life and character have 
been subjected to severe criticism, yet he cannot be de- 
nied that he held) great doctrines and lived them all 

being without sin throughout his whole life: and even his 
judge when pronouncing sentence upon him, said that he 
had no sin. Sinlessness cannot be said to be the attribute 
of even the best among us. It may seem to be possible 
to live without sin, but we know that it has never hap: 
pened in the case of a mere man. There was but One whe 
did live a sinless life, and he was more than human, Christ 
also claims equality with God, and authority over the 
words and deeds of man on account cf this. Phen he 
must be what he claims to be. or he is not. sinless. But 
he is sinless, and his claims are well founded, When we 
turn from his person to his works, we see plainly that he 
is what he said he was. He tells his Apostles to preach a 
universal religion, a religion for all mankind : and he him- 
self sees the day coming when the whole world shall ac- 
knowledge him. Though the agencies which he used were 
poor and feeble, and his cause an apparently hopeless one, 
yet it has increased rapidly among the nations; while 
altars and images have crumbled into dust before it. 
Wherever Christianity has gone it has satisfied the spirit- 
ual needs of the people. The existence of Christ's princi- 
ples and his Church cannot be denied, though his words 
may be tested by the oppositions of science, falsely so- 
called, which speaks of things of which it has no Know- 
ledge. And, because a certain school says that there is 
nothing true but that which is material, it does not follow 
that this is true. Against these we can bring the testimony 
of thousands who can say, “E know in whom I have be- 
lieved, and I know from experience of the past, that in the 
future he will be what he has been to me, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted to him till that day." He that seeks his bodily com. 
forts does well, as also does he who cultivates his mental 
faculties, but the truest and best wisdom is to know God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. This is the wisdom 
to strive for; this is that which is higher than mere world- 
ly prosperity, or mental culture and which will abide for 
ever, when we shall stand before that throne, where a 
man’s character. is that by which he shall stand or fall. 
Then let us seek first a knowledge of a living and loving 
Christ, and then having him abiding in us and we in him, 
every thing good shall be added unto us. Thus only shall 
we know wisdom to teach us how to do right, in the right 
way, at the right time, and with the right motive. Shall we 
not strive for this wisdom, which is the knowledge of 
Christ? And, having Christ in us, we have the highest of 
all divine gifts and the truest wisdom. 


STUDENT in English literature to a Professor who has 
been lecturing on Chaucer, ‘Is he dead, sir ?''—Ex. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST, 
NICOLA VALLEY, B.C. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


YOUNG man who had just arrived in the valley, was 
ik” asking one of the settlers why the saddle would per- 
sist in slipping forward on to the neck of his horse. “Why 
your “sinch"' (girth) is not down tight enough.” “Oh, I 
can assure you it is," replied the new comer, "I just drew 
it as tight as I could get it." Well this does not look like 
it," said the settler as he tightened the sinch about ten 
inches-—“‘now I shall draw the sinch a great deal tighter.” 
-—with that he tightened it until it made a crease in the 
horse's sides. The newcomer evidently fearing the col- 
lapse of his horse exclaimed, “ hold on man! hold on there, 
the horse will burst,” and in order to be out of harm's way 
in case of such a contingency, stepped behind the settler's 
back and looked over his shoulder. I believe, however, 
that the animal survived the operation, much to the sur- 
prise of hts owner. 


BRANDING. 


ach stock owner has some peculiar mark for his cattle, 
called a braud because the mark is put on the animal by 
means of a hot iron, bent into the shape required ; for in- 
stance, Charles Beak, adopts C.B., as a brand, Blackburn 
a B., Mickle an M., Hamilton a triangle, Sullivan and 
Palmer both adopt the same brand, S., but Sullivan places 
his brand on the hip of the animal, and Palmer on the 
ribs. Each brand is registered, so that no two persons 
may adopt the same mark. When a branding is contem- 
plated a party is organized and those who are desirous of 
joining it are notified to meet at some place, mutually 
agreed upon, on a certain day. At one of these ‘meets’ 
one will see all kinds of horses, from the avistucratic Ame- 
‘ican horse down to the plebeiancayoosh. The latter, how- 
ever, predominates. There may be seen the bay horse 
with four white legs, the ‘ Buckskin,” noted for being as 
tough as whale-bone, and so mean you can't kill him,” the 
“Pinto,” or “Piebald,’ whose beauty is often further en- 
hanced by a wall eye, the roan, &c. It is a remarkable fact 
that no matter how mean and contemptible or altogether 
demoralized a horse may appear, its owner has always 
some redeeming quality to relate, as an offset to its un- 
prepossessing appearance. Lor instance, I was one day 
regarding a gaunt miserable looking specimen of horse- 
flesh, whose ribs looked as if they might come through the 
skin with’ a little pressing, and who when I approached 
him, ferociously bit at me as if desirous of appeasing the 
cravings of hunger with my straw hat, when his owner see- 
ing my looks of commiseration, said: “ [ tell you what it 
is, that's one of the toughest, most skukum, (Chinook for 
good) little horses in the colony, you can’t kill hin, I can 
ride him all day and at night he'll be as fresh as he was 
when he started. There's no use talking he’s a nail-driver. 
(Albeit, I don't believe the horse was ever guilty of wear- 
ing a shoe.) He's rather run down at present, but just 
you stuff the oats into him and see how he'll get up and 
everlastingly leave.” 

But I must not keep my branding party waiting, as there 
is a big day's work ahead of them. The party is divided 
into smaller ones, each portion being allotted a certain 
part of the range to hunt over. All the cattle. found are 
driven to some place near a ‘‘coral,’” where they are 
hemmed in until the cattle to be branded are ‘run out” or 
separated from the rest of the branded stock. The task of 
separating is generally undertaken by those men who have 
good horses, are expert riders, and who are well acquaint- 
ed with the different brands. They enter the brand, while 
the rest of the party remain outside to keep the cattle to- 
gether, single out the unbranded calves and drive them 
along with their mothers out of the brand. Ifa poor rider 
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is mounted on a good stock horse, it is a iniracle if he long 
retains his positicn, for the horse will follow the motions 
of the animal it is in pursuit of. ‘If the animal turns tc 
the right the horse will wheel just as quickly, if the former 
stops suddenly the latter will also come to a dead stop, so 
that the rider must be always on his guard. After the un- 
branded cattle are separated from the rest of the herd, they 
are driven to the coral; a fire is lighted in which the 
“brands” are heated, the calf to be branded is lassoed, 
thrown down and the red hot mark or ‘ brand” of its ow- 
ner is applied to the animal's hide until an indelible mark 
is burned into its flesh. It is a cruel operation, but there 
is no other sure method of distinguishing the stock. 

The cattle ranges are dotted with numerous small lakes 
and ponds, which are well stocked with water-fowl, such as 
ducks and geese. Swans are occasionally seen. Anyone 
who is fond of sporting may here indulge his proclivities in 
that line te an unlimited extent. He can crawl upon his 
prey under cover of some friendly bushes, with which 
many of these ponds are surrounded. Apropos of hunting 
I may say that since I came to Nicola I have had a dozen 
different sporting dogs, all borrowed ones, and with the 
exception of one or two they have generally been found 
wanting in two respects, viz.: caution, and a proper res- 
pect for the commands of the hunter. One dog in particu- 
lar is worthy of mention. He used to hunt up a squirrel, 
on purpese to bark at it, just at the critical moment, but 
when you are informed that this was one of those prover- 
bially mean brutes, a" yaller” dog, you will not be surpris- 
ed at such conduct. 

The best way to approach your game, however, is on 
horseback, as the wild fowl is not nearly as shy of an 
equestrian as of a pedestrian, You can fire off your horse's 
back, but you had better be sure your animai will submit 
to the liberty, for you may realize to your cost when you 
find yourself stretched on the ground that you have indeed 
shot off your horse, but in rather an unexpected manner. 
In the timbered bottom lands may be found the willow 
grouse, the prairie hen and the rabbit. The Indians have 
a peculiar mode of hunting the rabbit. A large party, con- 
sisting of squaws and boys forming a line, enter the woods 
where the rabbits are found, and by shouting drive the 
timid creatures before them into an open space or clearing 
where there isa party, armed with guns; already waiting to 
slaughter the little animals. Deer are numerous on the 
mountains and the Indians kill a great number every year. 
I witnessed rather an interesting deer hunt last spring be- 
fore the ice had been melted on the lake. { was standing 
at the base of a mountain musing, I might say if I were a 
philosopher, upon the uncertainty of human affairs, when 
hearing a shout “far up the height,’ I looked up and saw 
a band of over fifty deer, half a mile distant, defiling along 
the side cf the mountain. The deer were pursued by an 
Indian and two dogs, which pressed so closely upon the 
rear of the band, that they forced two of the deer to leave 
the herd. Then an exciting chase took place. One of 
the deer pursued by a dog, came down the mountain to- 
wards me, over logs and rocks it bounded, until springing 
over a rocky blutf where the dog dare not follow, it reached 
the level ground which bordered on the ice-bound lake that 
lay at the base of the mountain. Away it ran towards the 
lake, instinctively seeking water, as a deer will do when in 
danger, this time pursued by two Indians who had been 
standing near me.. The first bound the deer made upon 
the smooth ice he slipped and fell, he rose, made another 
bound, and again fell, and before he could recover his feet 
his pursuers were upen him and held him down, while they 
affixed a lasso to his neck. Poor brute! it was pitiable to 
hear his cries as his relentless captors mounted on horses, 
dragged him into a coral where after removing the lasso 
they left him. The other deer when it separated from the 
band made off in another direction towards some open 
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water at the foot of the lake. As socn as it reached the 
water it immediately plunged in, but was unable to land 
on the opposite shore on account of the ice; after swimming 
about for some time it was finally shot by an Indian, while 
another native divesting himself of his clothing, jumped as 
coolly into the water as if it had been luke-warm, swimming 
out to the carcase, towed it to the shore. Being asked if he 
felt. cold after his immersion, he replied, * Halo, chuck, 
halo cole, nika hyus klosche."” Chinook for ‘No, the water's 


not cold, Iam all right. 
H.B.W. 


“COLLEGE WortD.3* 


NYE learn with much satisfaction as we go to press 
\ that H.M.H. Prince Charles has conferred upon 
Rev. Prof. Campbell the decoration of the Order of Merit 
of Roumania,of the hrst class, with the patent authorizing 
him to append to his titles the letters M.S.R., which are 
the symbols of the order. This honor is in recognition of 
distinguished services rendered to the cause of science. 
We congratulate the Professor upon his many high dis- 
tinctions.—~-Pres. College Fournal. 


Knox College, Toronto, Ont., affords a very comfortable 
residence to 75 students, most of whom are graduates in 
Arts, and are pursuing the Presbyterian course in Theolo- 
gy. Her campusis furnished with a rink, which, in the 
winter months, is the chief source of amusement. 


THE impression that Princeton Theological Seminary 
and the University are connected is erroneous. The Col- 
lege over which President McCosh presides, and for which 
he has raised such a handsome endowment, has no more 
connection with the Seminary than if they were situated in 
different cities. 


JoHN Hopxin'’s Universrry is rapidly acquiring a repu- 
tation for proficiency in the training of specialists. Among 
her fellowships are thirly graduates from other universi- 
ties; seven being from Yale. It begins its fifth academic 
year with 142 students; seventy-one being graduates, 52 
matriculates and 1g special students. President Gilman, 
in his address, said that the institution aimed to be a so- 
cietyof scholars in which the oldest teachers were still 
students, and the youngest students were looking forward 
to literary and scientific careers. 


Av Victoria, the students wanted a gymnasium, and to 
show the faculty that they were in earnest, they subscribed 
nearly $400, sixty students giving $5 a piece. It is pro- 
posed to put up a building about fifty feet in breadth by 
ninety feet in length, fitted up with stage, &c., rendering it 
available fora Convocation Hall. The probable cost is 
roughly estimated at between $1,200 and $1,500. 


A SorT of secret society has been unearthed at the Un- 
iversity of Illinois. The ostensible object of its existence 
seems to have been to break with impunity the college 
rules, 


Tuer students of Notre Dame University celebrated 
Washington's birthday by a dramatic entertainment, play- 
ing William Tell and a farce. Music was furnished by the 
University orchestra. : 


Emerson in his “ English Traits’ speaks thus of Eng- 
lish University men: ‘‘ When born with good constitutions, 
they make those eupeptic studying mills, the cast-iron men, 
the dura ilia, whose power of performance compare with 
ours as the steam-hammer with the music box—Cokes, 
Mansfields, Seldens, Bentleys; and when it happens that 
a superior brain puts a rider on this admirable horse, we 
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obtain those masters of the world who combine the highest 
energy in affairs with a supreme culture.” 


PRINCETON is 134 years old, and has 30 instructors, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Forbes, the famous war correspondent 
of the London News, has been lecturing before the students 
of several Western Colleges, during the past two months. 


THE Gazette complains that the library of Dalhousie 
College is going to ruin for the want of a proper librarian, 
books being retained by borrowers all the session, and per- 
ee longer. We should be grateful for our regulations 
lere, 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE Morrison is the lecturer in elocution 
at Trinity College, Toronto. The Chorus Club of that 
institution are also tackling the © Pirates of Penzance,” 


Harvarp, following Queen's no doubt, has raised her 
passmark from 334 to 4o per cent. 


Tue Professor of Modern Languages declares it his 
fixed intent to havea text of Scripture printed in large 
letters, framed and hung up in his recitation reom, for 
the moral instruction of his students; said text to read: 
“A Horse isa Vain Thing for Safety.”—College Argus. 

Lorp Lorne has offered a gold and a silver medal for 
competition by the third and second year students, re- 
spectively, of Toronto University. The prizes are for 
general and not for special proficiency. 





CotumBia Sophomores have adopted the cap and gown 
for wear within academic precincts. The gown was abol- 
ished there some years since, we believe, by Faculty edict 
on account of the facilities offered by towing sleeves and 
skirt for the concealment of “ illegitimate aids.” 





Mr. Biair, a wealthy Presbyterian, has lately given to 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, a gift of #40,000. Pardee 
Hall, a magnificent building, was lately opened by this 
institution, 


Tuk Yale alumni have presented the Yale Boat Club a 
steam launch, warranted to run twenty miles an hour, for 
a coaching-boat for the university crew.—Bozwdoin Orient. 


“EXCHANGES. <« 





A NEW arrival is the Argosy from Mount Allison Uni- 
£ versity, Sackville, N.B. The number before us is 
No. 5, of Vol. VITI. We wonder we have not made the 
acquaintance of the Argosy before. It is issued monthly 
and seems to be a fair type of the College paper. A cor- 
respondent amuses himself by tracing the history of “Hats.” 
He describes Tam ©’Shanter, skull caps, hard heads, &c., 
in quite an original manner. He alludes to the fondness 
ladies have of wearing men's clothes—especially hats—and 
says the beaver is the only hat not adopted by the fair sex. 
From this we suppose ladies around Sackville don't have 
a weakness for shining as equestriennes. The author dif- 
ferentiates the sexes of hats by saying that while a lady's 
hat is punched in on one side and bulged out on another, 
and looks as if it had gone through a railway accident; 
that of a man sits symmetrically and evenly on his head. 
The character of the contributed articles is fair, but they 
are too scattered; the editors should see that the printer 
“makes up” with some eye to the nature of the articles. 
The ‘exchange’ critiques are well put together, and the 
local news is rather above the average. On account of the 
co-educational character of the College the editors are en- 
abled to make good use of the personal department to give 
the most minute particulars about their lady friends. It 
was not one of the lady students who wrote about ‘the 








Collegian who made fun of the sack a lady wore.” We 
don't know what sort of a thing it is, but we think she 
would have spelled it sacque. As it is we are reminded of 


Topsy. The editors indulge their weakness for punning 
to too great an extent. 


From the Atlantic we skip ever to the Pacific to"Oregon’s 
inhospitable shores.” A paper rejoicing in the name of the 
Archangel, and ornamented with a cut of Gabriel blowing 
his trumpet in the morning is issued monthly from the halls 
of St. Michael's College, Portland. Being just half the size 
of the JouRNAL, and issued monthly, the editors ought not 
to be over-worked and therefore we expect more of them. 
Tn spite of its solemnity the Archangel is highly amusing, 
if merely from the fact of men of the intellectual size of its 
editors endeavoring to publish a paper at all. The follow- 
ing is a specimen from the exchange column: ‘ Messrs. 
‘Exchange Editors,’ we hope you haye spent a merry Christ- 
mas. We wish you a many Happy New Year. (How kind 
of us, to be sure.) We feel like congratulating ourselves ; 
we do, indeed. Now, on what things in particular, or on 
what things in general, do we wish to offer ourselves our 
congratulations 2 We give it up, really ; therefore, we will 
ask ourselves something easier. Why. then, do we pre- 
sume to congratulate ourselves 7 We are not certain. but, 
we have an idea that we do so (congratulate ourselves. } 
because we have another idea that nobody else would 
(congratulate us ‘Therefore, this most justifiable 
conduct on our part.’ This paper has the same 
objectionable feature we noticed in the Notre Dame 
Scholastic —the Roll of Hlonour, It is much worse in 
this case from the fact that the editors figure prominently 
as good boys, ‘This being so they should have sufficient 
modesty to refrain from publishing the list. 





Tue Knox Student presents a better appearance than it 
did last session, but its reading matter has not improved, 
The only amusement around Knox College appears to be 
oratorical wrestling, in which different Colleges take part, 
and to this the Student devotes most of its energies in the 
way of reporting and criticism. The Student is just the 
average College paper, with essays on literary men and 
things that have been harped upon for years The tone 
of exchange columnis weak and shows a great lack of self 
assertion. The paper as a whole has little of the cheerful- 
ness usual ina College paper. This feature becomes pain- 
ful in the selection of “clipped” articles. 


Tit Alabama University Monthly is anew name on our 
list, It is issued from an institution seeming to partake of 
the nature of a Military College, as well as the ordinary 
University. The Monthly is a very neat magazine of forty 
pages, The inevitable essays on literary men and hack- 
neyed topics, it contains some articles of a descripti echar- 
acter which are interesting and well written. There is 
very little back-bone in its exchange column. It should let 
such papers as the Niagara Index alone, and not waste 
time in replying to their coarse critiques. The local news 
contains too many remarks about ladies to be in the best 
taste. While we have as much sympathy with the extra- 
vagant article on Ireland as we have with the suicidal 
policy of the Home Rule member. 


Tue Free Press, not a very appropriate title for a College 
paper, is also a new arrival. Volume II is a great improve- 
ment on Vol. I. It 1s from the College of the city of New 
York, and leaves its readers in mystery as to its writers 
by facetiously announcing in its title page: 

Edited by ———--, the publisher. 
Published by -—— , the editor. 


They probably have reason for this because some of the 
paragraphs in the local news are not such that one would care 
to be responsible for. They don’t show the refinement to 











be expected from a large College in a large city. The 
serial tale is rather amusing. The tone of the paper 1s 
purely local. The contest between the Free Press and 
Mercury is very puerile. 


A namesake of ours the Milton College Journal leads oft 
with the usual essay on Some distinguished personage— 
Charlamagne, being the character chosen in the February 
number, — Then follow two wishy-washy articles on “The 
True Lady,” and the © True Gentleman.” In the principal 
editorial, a writer proceeds to answer the perplexing query : 
“Ts the use of slang anv evidence of culture ” He makes 
an impassioned appeal to the students not to use slang. 
[hut as we read on we come across in various departments 
such expressions as‘ Throw it up, “toot his little trump,” 
“speaks right out in meetin,” “gopher,” “hush !" © brace 
up! voh my.” &. However, we don't mean to be severe 
here, because a College paper is a many headed thing, and 
itis not probable that the author of the editorial was the 
author of the other articles. Then the editors should have 
more discretion in accepting advertisements. Those which 
are so prominent on the back page are in wretched taste. 
Nude figures of men and women decorated with pads, 
should be kept out of a College paper. especially when that 
College is co-educational, The Fournal is a very neat 
paper, but it wants a cover. It is tous achlamydeous (so 
to speak.) 


Tie Presbyterian College Journal, Montreal, tor Peb- 
ruary. shows a vast Improvement in every respect over the 
last number. 

Having scen the name ot Volante among exchange notes 
in several papers, we requested the publisher to exchange, 
and received the following reply : 

Chicago, H., March 3, 1881. 
Publisher (1 's COLLEGE JOURNAL, Kingston. 

Sins,---In accordance with your request we do this day 
honor you by mailing cur valuable paper in exchange for 
your miserable dirty sheet. 








Respectfully yours. Pub, VoLanNTE. 
We would have tossed this note into the waste 
basket ; but that we thonght it should be held up to public 
censure. 


“PERSONAL. 


TYEE listof University preachers so far this session is: Rev» 

| 1D. McRea,D.D., St. Stephen's Church, St.John; Rev. ]- 
P. Sheraton, M.A., Toronto; Rev. S. S. Nelles, D.D., LL.D., 
Cobourg; Very Rev.G.M. Grant, D.D.,Kingston; Rev G.M. 
Milligan, B.A., Old St. Andrew's Church, Toronto; Rev. 
C. A. Doudiet, M.A., Montreal; Rev. Robert Campbell, 
M.A., St. Gabriel's Church, Montreal; Rev.W.Caven, D.D., 
Knox College, Toronto ; Rev. J. F. Stephenson, LL.1., D.D., 
Emanuel Church, Montreal; Rev. W.S. Rainsford, B.A., 
St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto ; Rev. 1). M. Gordon, B.D., 
St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa; Kev. TD. Macdonnell, 
B.D., St. Andrew's Church, Toronto; Rev. David Mitchell, 
John Street Church, Belleville ; Rev. T. F. Fotheringham, 
M.A., Norwood; Rev. E. D. McLaren, B.D., Brampton ; 
Rev. M. W. McLean, M.A., St. Andrew's Church, Belle- 
ville; Rev. Donald Ross. B.D., St. Andrew's Church, La- 
chine ; Rev. James Awde, B.A., Montreal. 


R.N. Horton, M.D., 79, was married last week to Eva, 
eldest daughter.of J.C. Mitchell, of Kingston, Drs. Chown, 
$0, and Leonard, ‘79, were groomsmen. 


Hersert D. For, 74, has given up the practice of me- 
dicine and has gone into business in Chicago. 
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ALFRED Horsey, M.D., 65, has resumed his practice in 
Ottawa, after travelling for two months. 





Epwin HH. Horsey, Mi, ha, is) resident physician to 
the Palmer Pfouse, Chicago. 


KAtKEWAUEONABY, MOD). 66.18 practicing in Easeers- 


ville, Ont, 


Cras, Ho Laven, MoD. 73, has returned to Kingston 
from St. Paul's, Minnesota 


Danie Meacuir, M.D, 967, spends the sammer in 
cruising about the lakes ina yacht. 


S.T. Renton 83, hasentered the office of Messrs. Gunn 
& Co., of this city. 


Mines S. Roneatsoy,'33, has been appointed Modern 
Language Master in the Whitby High School. 


We hail with pleasure the re-appearance of Malcom 5. 
Oxley, BoA. 78.10 the Divinity Hall. Myr. Oxley has been 
studying at Union Theological Seminary, but wishes to 
finish his course among his own people. 


Anprew Hay, known to many old students as lnglish 
Master in the Kingston Collegiate Institute, has been ap- 
pointed Mathematical Master in the Ingersoll High School, 
of which A.B. McCallum, 23.A., ‘So, is Head Master. Mr. 
Wim. Spankie,’S2, takes the place of Mr. Hay, as Head Mas- 
ter of the Kingston Academy. 


Rev. E.D. McLaren, B.D.,'73, Brampton, is Moderator 
of the Presbytery of Toronto, 


Grorct, McDonald, one of our three B.Sc’s, has been 
distinguishing himself oratorically in the literary Society of 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto. At a recent contest for a prize 
the contestants went out of the room, and when each came 
in he was given a subject to speak on, Out of twenty 
speeches delivered on the same subject, Mr, McJonald was 
awarded first. prize. Mr. McDonald received his early 
training in this line in the Alma Mater Society,of which he 
was Secretary for 1876-77, His success ought to be a 
stimulus to members of the Society at the present time. 


GeEorGE Ritchie, another B.Sc., was in the city this 
week, on his way to Inverary, where he will prepare for a 
call to the Bar in May. “May success be his. 


James Latferty, M.D..'71,0f Pembroke, has been appoint- 
ed physician to the Canada Pacific Railway with a salary 
of #5,900 a year. 


oun G, Creegyan, BLA., 78, isa foremost actor in the 
Kingston Dramatic Association 


Rev. James Cumberlandy M.A., ‘80, of Amherst Island, 
tied his first matrimonial knot last week, 


Rev. T.S. Glassford, BoA. '75, of Richmond, has been 
presented with a money testimonial and fur coat by his 
congregation. As might be expected he is very popular, 


W. E. D'Arc has had ason born to him, 
Jas. Downing, ‘Si, is in business in Perth, 


Joun G, Hooper, now of Trinity College, Toronto, has 
been around here lately on a short holiday. 


Wx. Johnston, formerly ot 82, now a musical instructor 
in Quebec, is married. 


Joun M. Me Arthur, ‘82, is in a business house in 
Chicago. 


W. T. McCarthy, of the Primary Class in Medicine, has 
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been compelled to go ta the Southern States for the benetit 
of his lungs, 

ALEX. McLeod, who was assistant Master of the Troquois 
High School, rejoined his classes at Christmas. 

JON Moore, ’St, has been laid np from illness. [tis to 


be hoped he will be recovered in time to secure his sheep- 
kin in the spring 





WILLIAM Srewarr, Bo. is practicing at the bar in 
Brantforn) with wonderfal succe 








“DE NOBIS NOBIBUS. = 


ee Professor ot Physics while attenipting to don his 
gown. discovered (by the unexpected friction offered) 
that it was his overcoat. : 


Jenror in Latin,--Prof.: Were you in the building yes- 
terday at Latin hour, Mr. il. Mr. H.--Yes, Professor, I 
waited till two minutes after the time, and thinking you 
were sick Lleft the room. DProf.---] never get sick, Mr. H. 


Some of the characters in the recent concert are being 
photographed. That squad of policemen should be photo- 
graphed in a grenp, The picture would sell fast in the 
College. 


THerrs.—Oszoode Hall, Toronto, the House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa, and the Royal Military College, have been 
troubled for some time with sneak thieves. Our College 
seems to contain a black sheep also. In Toronto and the 
R. M. College the culprits have been detected, and it is 
only a question of time till our enterprising little burglar 
or pickpocket is found out. Since the beginning of the 
session fur caps, hats, kid gloves, overshoes and valuable 
books, have continually disappeared. In a few cases the 
articles have been brought back, so we are at a loss to 
know whether it is greed that actuates the thief or whether 
he thinks he is playing a subtle, practical joke. But this 
we do know, that if the festive vouth be caught he will 
bid adieu to Queen's very abruptly. He is playing a 
dangerous game, One day last week a Divinity student 
drew a very valuable book from the library and left it on 
the counter, when he returned in a few minutes the book 
was not there and he has not seen sight nor sign of it since. 


A Senior asked one of our editors the other day if the 
Royal burying-ground of Denmark could be called the 
place where “the rude forefathers of the Hamlet. sleep.” 
Editor faints -~-Glad Tidings. 


Tie gymnasium has more attendance now than in the 
beginning of the session. Students are beginning to think 
that it is a better thing than they thought. 


Tre new organ in Convocation Hall was presented to 
the College by Mr. Joseph George, of this city. Tt is 
worth $250. This is commendible generosity. 





Jor attendance at the University sermons on Sunday 
afternoon has greatly increased since the fotmer part of 
the session. The preachers for the next two Sundays are 
the Rev. Donald Ross, 2.D., of Lachine, and the Rev, 
James Awde, B.A. of Stanstead, 


WE regret that we are not able to furnish our readers 
with reports of the sermons of the Rev, T. F. Fothering- 
bam, M.A., on the 13th, lecturer on Apologetics, and Rev, 
E.D. McLaren, B.D.. ‘73 0n the 20th instant. Our re- 
porter was indisposed, 


Tue senior year met on Wednesday and appointed 
Mr. Daniel McTavish, B.A., (in prospectu) to give the 


closing valeilictory address on Convocation Day, No bet- 
ter choice could have been made. 


Tue notice calling the above meeting asked “those 
who proposed to graduate in the Spring’ to attend the 
meeting. As far as we ca) learn every member of the 
fourth year ‘proposgs’ to graduate in the Spring, but as 
to whether the Faculty will entertain the proposition is a 
question around which hovers a certain amount of doubt. 


BEARDS are beginning to grow, they always do before 
exams. Pretty girlson the street wil? nof flirt with a 
man who looks untidy. So more virtue abides in’ the 
College at present. : 


A Rtvan Journat.--We have been much entertained 
by the perusal of a diminutive sheet printed by papyro- 
graph edited by some members of the class of ‘54. ~The 
paper is illustrated and issued fortnightly and “furnished 
gratis to any one who sends a certificate of good moral 
character.” You see there is advantage of being an edi- 
tor: otherwise we might not have been able to get this 
little newspaper. The editors use most of their space in 
wrangling with a paper of the same sort called the 
“Oracle published by a young ladies’ academy in this 
city. But they are the reverse of gallant for they depict 
the elitors of the “Oracle” as certain web-footed birds 
with yokes on their necks ‘to prevent them from soaring 
too high on the flights of their imagination.” A drummer 
boy is represented as “something the Queen's College 
volunteer company has not got, but hopes to have.” The 
personals are very pointed. The drawings show quite an 
amount of talent and satire. 





Divinity students furnish their class-room with  spit- 
toons for the use of some of their number. A keen thrust, 


AN exhibition of their athlectic powers is to be given on 
Friday evening, the 11th inst.. in the gymnasium, by sev- 
eral of the students under the direction of the instructor, 
Mr. Macdonald. 

Crasses in the Royal College close on Friday, the rrth 
inst. 

Marcu 7th—a holiday. By the way, is it not conclu- 
sive proof that the former days were nof better than these, 
when we consider that Ash Wednesday was not even 
asked for as a holiday. 


Tre grandiloquent student got off the following on a 
boisterous youth in the gallery the night of the concert — 
“Tam sorry, sir, to see you indulging in the demoniaca! 
propensities of the vulgar go'ls.” 


Prof. in Natural Science-—We observe, then, that ani- 
mals which are constantly exposed to dangers are the 
most prolific. Student (interrupting}—-Does that rule ap- 
ply to the Tirsh, sir? 


“Some, for example, may find a pleasure in the study 
of Metaphysics,” quoth the philosophical Prof., and a 
faint smile was seen on the faces of one or two, but this 
was put in the shade by the applause which met the latter 
part of the illustration, “ While others have no pleasure 
in it at all, 


Tue Glee Club sing in St. George's Hall, on the gth 
inst., have several other evgagements ahead, and are in 
general demand. 


‘THe term conchoidal was attempted to be explained by 
reference to broken black bottles, but owing to the lofty 
morality of that class the illustration fell quite flat, as there 
was total ignorance of the nature of black bottles. 


Pror.—* For instance, I see a blue object before me—.” 
Not a doubt of it, sir, many of them, due to the fact that 
examinations are pending. 
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FEV lucidity of modern science is illustrated by Her- 

bert Spencer's famous “Formula of Evolution,” 
which runs: Evolution is a change from an indefinite, 
incoherent, homogeneity, to a definite, coherent, hetero- 
geneity, through continous differentiations and integra- 
tions. Professor Tait has translated this as follows: 
+ Lvolution is a change from a nohowish, untalkaboutable 
all-alikeness to a somehowish and in general talkaboutable 
not-all-a likeness, by continuous somethine-elseifications 
stick-tovetherations. ” 





Examination time has come— 
The saddest of the year— 

When “grind” is substitute for “bam,” 
And “midnight-oil” for beer.” 


> Oxo night about eight o'clock an inebriated man was 
observed holding himself up by means of a lamp-post on a 
prominent street. The lamp-post contained a mail-box, 
and the man had apparently stood there for some time. 
As a reporter had occassion to pass the man he said to 
him: ‘Hello, there! what's the matter?” '' Well,’ said 
the man." T--hic--put five cents in the box here half an 
hour ago, and the car ain't started yet.” 


We learn that a German chemist has succeeded in mak- 
ing first-rate brandy out of sawdust We are friends ot 
the temperance movement and wantit to succeed, but 
what chance will it have when a man can take a rip-saw 
and vo out and get drank with a fence rail, 


There was a young damsel named Nancy. 
Who for Bric a-brac had such a taney, 
That a family jar 

'Twixt her Pa and her Ma. 

Delighted’ the soul of Miss Nancy. 


There was a young Prep. with a rail, 
Who tickled a mule on the tail, 
And then took a stroll, 
To the heavenly pole, 
Naught left but a shread of coat tail. 


Law Prof.-—" What constitutes burglary?” Student— 
“There must be a breaking.” Prof.—"'Then if a man enter 
your open door and take $5 from your vest pocket in the 
hall, would that be burglary 7” Student—"'Yes, sir, because 
that would break me.” 


A tom cat sits upon a shed, 
And warbles sweetly to its mate: 
“Oh, when the world has gone to bed, 
I love to sit and mew till late.” 


But while this tom cat sits and sings, 

Up springs the student, mad with hate, 
He shoots that cat to fiddle strings— 

He also loves to mu-til-ate, 


Jin: train had run into a snow-drift, and the engine was 
butting its head in vain against asix-foot bank. ‘For once, 
the iron horse appears to be beaten,” remarked a fat wo- 
man near the centre of the car. ‘You shouldn't call it an 
iron horse,” mildly reproved a solemn faced man across 
the aisle. ‘Why not?” asked the fat woman, in some sur- 
prise. “Because it’s block-tin,” softly murmured the solemn 
faced man, and a far-away look settled in his eyes as he 
gazed out of the window and across the wintry waste. 


“Kill her bustle full of sponges, 
Sister's going out to skate, 

She will need their yielding softness 
When she tries the figure 5." 
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HE Province of Manitoba has profited 
by the experience of Ontario in the 
important matter of University organization. 


In the prairie Province an University has | 


been established after the model of London 
University, a strictly examining body. 


styled, and in affiliation with it are a number 
of denominational Colleges— Roman Catho- 
lic, Episcopalian and Presbyterian. Repre- 
sentatives of these divergent creeds met to- 
gether to lay down a curriculum of study 


to be common to all the Colleges; and this | 


they accomplished without any jarring of 
sectarian prejudice. Since its inception 
the examining board of the University—com- 
posed of members of these various denomina- 
tions—has met and performed its duties, 


while the utmost harmony and good feeling | 


have prevailed. This concord is one of the 


Group- | 
ed around this University of Manitoba, asit is | 


“KINGSTON, CANADA, MARCH 4 1Q, 188r. 
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OLD /SERTE s, 
Vou. VIII. No. 8, 


hansist reuaits of a an iiiiees ony system, 
for surely if there isa platform upon which 
allcreeds and denominations may meet as 
upon common ground—it is upon the plat- 
form of a liberal education, whose planks are 
the Arts and Sciences. The Greek accent 
can never stir the passions of the most bias- 
sed sectary, nor the hydrostatic paradox 
excite a protest in the most dissident of dis- 
senters. 


That there are corrigible features about the 
machinery of University education in Ontario 
nearly all admit, and, while we may regret 
this, it is consolatory that Ontario has not 
lived in vain, that her experience is not 
thrown away upon her sister Province. We 
trust that in the not distant future the Alumni 
of Manitoba’s scientifically modelled Univer- 
sity may be as famous for excellent scholar- 
ship as the soil they tread is for the produc- 
tion of mammoth potatoes. 


HE people in some parts of Ontario 
seem to be awakening to their needs 
in the matter of public libraries. It is almost 


| incredible that this Province should have 


reached so high a_ state of development, 
that general information should be so wide- 
ly diffused, that the value of knowledge should 
be so keenly appreciated and yet so potent 
an educator as public libraries should have 
been entirely neglected. Of the two great 
educators, experience and books, it is diffi 
cult to say which is the more valuable, but 
their benefits are best realized when the one 
is suppletory of the other. The lessons of 
the first, each man must learn for himself— 
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his own successes and failures in the battle 
of life are his teachers. But the knowledge 
that may be gained from books can be made 
available to the mass of the people only 
by means of public libraries. It is a 
well-established law that genius and ta- 
lent, whether scientific or literary or exe- 
cutive, gravitate to the great centres of popu- 
lation. But even-at those centres the num- 
ber is limited who can derive inspiration 
from personal contact with the wise and 
learned. It is only through the medium of 
the printing press that great minds can touch 
the outermost circle of humanity; and by 
that marvellous agency the lore of the ages, 
freighted down the stream of time, may be 
distributed to every man’s door. But in 
order that this may be accomplished there 
must be collective effort. The late revolu- 
tion in publishing—aptly termed the literary 
complement of political democracy—though 
it vastly cheapened the price of books, has not 
dispensed with the necessity of public librar- 
ies. The standard works, in which are en- 
shrined the best thoughts of the best minds, 
will always be expensive and beyond the 
purchasing power of the poor man. But 
even if that were not so, the very existence 
of a free library in their vicinity will awaken 
in the minds of mena thirst for knowledge to 
which but for that they would have remained 
strangers. 


It is the proud boast of these times that 
‘knowledge runs to and fro throughout the 
land ;” that this is indeed the distinctive fea- 
ture of our civilization. For while in classic 
Greece and Rome the few drank of the Pier- 
ian spring, and the many were imbruted and 
enslaved, in our land a general enlightenment 
pervades all%classes and conditions of men. 
But if this boast is to be justified in its en- 
tirety, it can only be accomplished by the 
wide diffusion of books, by the establishment 
of a free library in every city and town and 
hamlet. 
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UNIVERSITY COUNCIIE,. 


C N Wednesday morning the voting papers were opened 

by Principal Grant and A. P. Knight, M.A., Regis- 
trar of the Council. ‘The following was the result of the 
scrutiny, the names being arranged according to the num- 
ber of votes polled for each :— 

Rev. M. W. Maclean, M.A., Belleville. 

John A. Mudie, B.A. Kingston, 


James McCammon, M.)., do, 
Rev. D. Fraser, M.A, Mount Forest. 


Thos. R. Dupuis, M.D., Kingston 
D. B. Mc¥avish, M.A, Ottawa. 
I’, §§. Chrysler, B.A., do. 


‘Lhe following stood next :—Rev. H. Cameron, Kippen ;* 
Rev. W. A. Lang, M.A., Lunenburg ; Rev. G. M. Milli- 
gan, B.A., Toronto; W. H. Henderson, M.D., Kingston ; 
Jobn Ball Dow, B.A., Whitby ; Geo. R. Webster, B.A. 
Brockville ; D. M. McIntyre, B.A., Kingston ; Rev. John 
Ferguson, M.A., B.D., Chesley ; Jas. A. McDowall, B.A., 
Sarnia, Scattering votes were given for 31 persons. The 
number of graduates who exercised the privileges of vot- 
ing was not so nearly what it should be. The Council is 
the only means by which graduates can have any voice in 
the management of the University, and the small number 
of voters certainly shows a lack of interest ; but we sup- 
pose people thought things were now going on so satis- 
factorily in Queen's that it was not worth their while to 
trouble about them, It will be seen by the result of the 
election that an effort was made to get some of the young- 
er graduates on the Council ; but we have no doubt their 
time willcome. Either J. B. Dow, B.A., '75, Barrister of 
Whitby, G. R. Webster, B.A., '75, Barrister of Brockville, 
D.M. Mcintyre and Dr. Henderson or Rev. John Ferguson: 
B.D., '79 would have been a good choice. These are all 
very recent graduates. Thenew blood in Duncan B. McTav- 
ish, M.A., ‘73, of Scott McTavish and McCracken, Ottawa, 
one of the rising lawyers of the Capital, and Francis H, 
Chrysler, B.A., Barrister, Ottawa, who is a high honour 
man. No better choice could have been made than the 
seven gentlemen elected. They retire in 1886. 


‘> CONTRIBULED.* 





44% We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not. 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this departinent. 





THE NEAR NORTH WEST. 
7 ERY much has been written and spoken about the cap- 
abilities and incapabilities of our great North West. 
Comparatively little--and that little only to belittle—has 
been made known concerning the value and resources of 
the country to the north of the large fresh water lakes of 
Huron and Superior. 
That so little concerning the real nature of such a large 
tract of country should be known is much to be regretted. 
At any rate, it becomes of importance to the students of 
a University like Queen’s, whose chief aim is to train Can- 
ada’s sons to advance Canada's welfare, should 
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undeveloped — resources of 


It seems strange 


pay good heed to the 
this large portion of our Dominion. 
that the country bordering on lakes which have been 
so long the highway of so much traffic has been so 
generally neglected and so little explored. But in this 


very fact exists the cause of its neglect. Emigrants and 


passengers generally have been content to form their opin-— 


ion of the country from the deck of the boat. After hav- 
ing a look at the bleak, rocky shore he invariably tightens 
his overcoat abont him and concludes that this is not the 
west to which Horace Greely advised him to travel. West- 
ward still—no wonder. The outlook from the water is tar 
from inviting. Bleak, rugged, barren rocks appear to suc- 
ceed each other in almost monotonous regularity. The 
monotony when broken, only to be succeeded by bleakness, 
ruggedness and barreness in a higher and grander scale. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that relying on such informa- 
tion that the whole country saould be pronounced entirely 
guileless of any agricultural utility, Still lessshould we be 
astonished to hear of distinguished legal statesmen putting 
in such a strong protest against extending a line of rail- 
road through its barren and useless wastes. 

To any one, however, who takes the trouble, or rather 
the pleasure, of examining the country some distance from 
the lake shore, such a view of its resources becomes, to a 
great extent, modified. A much more favorable descrip- 
tion is also gained from’ reading the reports of Govern- 
ment engineers, surveyors and explorers generally. Very 
often, at a short distance inland, pleasant alluvial valleys 
are found, whose verdant appearance forms a very striking 
contrast to the cold rugged outline of the beach. 


Grasses in all profusion and variety abound.  Labiate 
flowers and leguminous shrubs are found throughout the 
entire region, and the character of the Flora in general, in- 
dicates a temperate climate and a fertile soil. Thriving 
settlements have been formed north of the Sault Ste 
Marie. and along the Kaministiquia River, north of Fort 
William, and others are rapidly forming at different places 
along the lake. 

At any rate it will not be too much to say that a great 
part of the Lake Superior country is very well adapted to 
stock raising, and a considerable portion to agricultural 
purposes. Laying asi.le, however, its agricultural facilities, 
which at best are inferior to the plains of the far west, 
Lake Superior’s wealta, like that of England, consists in 
its mineral resources. Some of the largest deposits of 
silver and copper in the werld have been found on its 
shores. Its mines are still being pushed with vigor, and as 
yet, show no signs of exhaustion. During the past year 
very rich finds of gold, silver, copper and iron have been 
unearthed very close to the beach, whereas, the interior 
has hitherto been very meagrely examined. 

From the results already obtained, and the fact that the 
whole region shows such decided marks of former violent 
volcanic action, it can safely be prophesied that, at no 
very distant date, the Lake Superior region, instead of 
being, as at present, a theme of reproach, shall be the 








mining centre of our Dominion. Taking everything into 
consideration, I doubt not but it shall! yet amply repay the 
enterprise of the Canadian people, and show that its ter- 
ritory is not by any means the least worthy of the entry of 
“Giant Iron King," which is to extend from ‘“ ocean to 
ocean.” 

Enough, perhaps too much, about the country’s internal 
resources. A little now concerning its suitability to those 
whose custom it is to travel in search of health or pleas- 
ure, or both. To such, Lake Superior seems to be special- 
ly adapted. Possessing an atmosphere clear, keen and 
bracing, waters always cool, strewed with Laurentian is- 
land peaks, and winding into pretty secluded inlets and 
bays; rapid streams, ia which the salmon-trout abounds, 
and game in abundance on the rugged contorted shore, 
Lake Superior offers to the pleasure seeker or adventurer 
all that his imaginative nature can demand. To the his- 
torian and archaeologist it shows the mounds and relics of 
peoples and manners long extinct. To the geologist it 
presents the lowest and oldest rock formation in the world 
in all the grand confusion and contorted shapes which 
violent volcanic action can produce. All return well 
pleased from a visit to ils shore’ Very many return with 
the ruddy glow of health instead of the hectic flush of dis- 
ease, Maurin (B.A, '79,) 


ENGLISH AS IT SHOULD BE AND 
AS IT IS. 


TP.HE editor of the JovrnaL had this subject on his 
hands some time ago. On that occasion he gave us : 
to understand that he might have enlarged upon it, but 
desired to hear something of the general voice of the stu- 
dents first. His request has passed almost unnoticed. 
Whatsoever remarks have been uttered, have been vague 
and uncertain. Prompted perhaps by delicacy, perhaps 
by an undefined feeling of entering on forbidden ground, 
the vast majority have held their tongues. On being in- 
terrogated one replied that we must work up the subject 
quietly after graduation. Whether intended or not, it was 
certainly implied that before graduation very little care 
was bestowed upon it. The unexpressed conviction of 
most of the students is much the same. They would say 
“English is—that it is, we may not breathe our censure.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, those of us, in whom there is the fire of 
filial devotion, love to call our Chemistry class inimitable 
and our Philosophy unrivalled. We are pleased to think 
that go where you will, you will fare no better, the great 
probability is that you will fare considerably worse. We 
would not be content with having our College among the 
sister Colleges of the Dominion, as Achilles among his 
comrddeé Kings. Achilles was vulnerable. Our aim is to 
be not mightiest, but most perfect; nct grandest, but most 
complete. Not that I mean to say, in making use of the 
above language, that English is but the heel of a College 
curricnlum! V’ar from it. It is my belief, though on this 
point there may be a difference of opinion, that the study 
of English should occupy no middle place amidst the 
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various branches in a students course, but should stand 
out clearly head and shoulders above all. A few words 
on how we may begin to make it so. 

First then our Calendar is wrong. To suppose that any 
student can do justice to such a subject in one year is a gi- 
gantic mistake. Yo put it on a par, not to say with Greek or 
Latin, but even with French or German is but to do what 
should long ago have been done. That there should bea 
senior class, though this be made optional, as are also 
many of the senior classes, is but right for the English 
student, but justice to the English professor, But not to 
insist on this. Let us see what there is in the present 
regime defective though it is. We are required to know 
somewhat of the philology and somewhat of the literature 
of the English language. Of all the subjects philology 
seems to me one of the most interesting. But what can 
be done with it in a little over two months. At the utmost 
a bare smattering. To know the changes that poor ‘buy’ 
undergoes in becoming ‘bought,’ and ‘seek’ in becoming 
‘sought,’ that has been so faithfully dinned into students’ 
ears time out of mind, is both interesting and instructive. 
And yet, though this is but a crumb in the big loaf of 
English philology, we must take it as a good-sized slice or 
go hungry. Again our English literature is a vast number 
of names of men and their accompanying dates. Here 
and there a life of a worthy man,—here and there a criti- 
cism of a worthy book. Lord Macaulay had a good me- 
mory and it is said to have known by heart all the 
Popes of Rome and the senior wranglers of Cambridge, 
but not any one of us, I presume, counts himself a Lord 
Macaulay. The undertaking to cram into your brain a 
catalogue of meaningless names, from the advent of Ju- 
lius Caesar until the death of Thos. Carlyle, is just as 
difficult as it is useless. In the words then of the latter 
famous man let us ‘Awake, awake! The voices of our 
fathers” (the sons of our Alma Mater) “with thousand- 
fold stern monition to one and all bid us awake.” 


As for Rhetoric, it is my humble opinion that it was a 
backward move to give over the text-book. I may be 
wrong. However, text-book or none, the attempt to ex- 
amine into the diversity of the historian, the rhythmical 
flow of the orator, or the subtlity of the logician by fixed 
and inflexible rules must prove utterly abortive. I offer a 
suggestion. It has been told us that the descriptions of 
Dickens are unrivalled, that Lord Macaulay strove to 
make his writings clear, pleasant and easy as running 
water, and that some of the characters of Shakespeare 
(notably in Julius Cesar) are perfect models of forensic 
eloquence. Why not unite the works of such as these to the 
abstruse rules? Why may not the student in seeking 
after manner, thus obtain the matter too? Let then the 
command ‘discede,’ ominous generally, but now, oh! most 
propitious, be sounded in the ears of the present system 
with all its attendant paraphernalia of rubbish heaps, and 
let us start both fresh and free once more. 

Sor. 


One word by way of postscript. As the JouRNAL is em- 





phatically the students’ organ and as the contributor of 
any article is ‘free and to none accountable,” as moreover 
this topic is of vast importance to Queen's just now 
waking into new-born life, let us shake off all restraints. 


and give the subject a good and thorough airing. 
Ss. 


[We have opened our columns to communications on 
this important subject and have approached the subject 
ourselves with a good deal of hesitation ; both as our cor- 
respondent conjectures from delicacy and a fear of entering 
on forbidden ground. Still we think that when men can 
think for themselves, their wishes in regard to what me- 
thod of instruction they prefer, should command some 
consideration, and the only medium through which these 
wishes can be made known is the JOURNAL, 

Any remarks made have necessarily been to some extent 
personal. But we hope that nothing has been said by 
ourselves which might be construed as disrespectful ; 
while we have been influenced in publishing communica- 
tions on the subject, both this session and last, by the cha- 
racter of the writers; who have both taken high rank in 
the English class, and write in no fault-finding spirit, but 
with an eye single to the welfare of their Alma Mater. 
The Professor treats his subject in a way he no doubt 
thinks the best under the circumstances, and the ability 
with which he does so is to be admired, but the decided 
opinion among lovers of English in Queen's is, that not 
enough time is allowed for this department to admit of 
the Professor doing justice either to himself or to his 
students. 

We hope that the opinions of the students as shown in 
these columns, have not been expressed with too much 
assurance, and trust that they will have some wait in 
impelling the authorities to give more latitude in the cur- 
riculum to the Professor of English, and thus furnish him 
with the means of bringing his department more promi- 
nently to the front.—Eps, JouRNAL.] 





THE LAW FACULTY. 


Po me to call attention to an article in a re- 

cent number of the Journar on the law faculty. 
The writer advises students to study for the degree of 
B.A,, instead of LL.B., on the ground of the superior edu- 
cational advantages of the B.A. course. Had he confined 
himself to giving advice, no objection could be taken to 
the article because it may be presumed that every student 
knows best which of the courses permitted by the Uni- 
versity is most likely to further his views or to suit his 
intellectual tastes. ‘But as the writer assumes that the 
authorities maintain a large additional staff for a few 
students, it is necessary to point out that the lectureys on 
Law are paid only as the Professors in medicine are paid, 
by the fees of their students. Neither Faculty is a 
charge on the University’s funds. 

It should also be borne in mind that the spirit of all the 
changes made in last year's Calendar was to widen the 
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basis of the University as far as possible, and thus give 
room for the encouragement of the different kinds of men 
who are anxious to attend College. An important move 
was made in this direction by the establishment of the 
new Faculty. It is implied that there cannot be good 
teaching where the students are few in number. Quile 
the contrary. 
ing therefore is not poor. The Chinese Professor at Har- 
vard has never had more than two students in any one 
session. Everything must have a beginning, and if there 
is life in it, of course it will grow. Queen's began as an 
Arts Faculty with the same number of students that the 
Law Faculty now has. 

The writer thinks that the students will be confined to 
a few from the local offices. By no means. Already let- 
ters have been received from students elsewhere, who in- 
tend to come to Queen's that they may get the benefits of 
the new course. 

It would have been well had the writer pointed out that 
for the degree of LL.B. four-fifths of the regular B.A. sub- 
jects are required. And, I am inclined to think that Ro- 
man law, constitutional law and history, the law of real 
property, equity, common law, criminal law, medical juris- 
prudence, and commercial law, taken together, constitute 
an option that is quite equivalent even in educational 
value to the remaining one-fifth of the B.A. course. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: 
"T WISH to make a few remarks relative to an article 
which appeared in a previous issue of the JOURNAL, 
over the signature ‘‘Hermes.” The writer is very ignorant 
of what a gold medal really is or is influenced through 
some selfish motive rather than by the interests of the 
University. A gold medal is always given in honour work 
not merely on pass work where only fifty per cent. is_re- 
quired for a prize or scholarship. It is ridiculous enough 
to have prizes and scholarships given on pass work even 
though, medals should be reserved for something higher. 
“Why should they” (teachers) “having gained as great 
distinction as gold medallists of other Universities be 
placed at a disadvantage.” He assumes that a meagre ac- 
quaintance with two or three branches in the pass course 
is of the same distinction as a thorough acquaintance 
with a department where eighty per cent. is required of 
gold medallists. It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
not consider seriously the plan which “Hermes” proposes 
for them to adopt, and not allow the honour of the Uni- 
versity to be degraded through spreading gold medals 
indiscriminately over the country. Even though Hermes” 
should suffer by not being able ‘‘to convey to some minds 
the idea of prodigious cleverness." 
JUNIOR. 

As an evidence of Mens sana in corpore sano it may be 
said that most of the men who took part in the gymnasium 
entertainment are leaders of their classes. 


All honour classes are select, but the teach- | 





“¢ MEETINGS." 


ALMA MATER MEETING. 


QO* Saturday evening, March 5th, a motion was passed 

in the Alma Mater Society, deciding to give a Con- 
versazione at the close of the session. ‘Chose who opposed 
the motion resorted to the old subterfuge,—one of the mal- 
contents voting with the majority, and then moving a vote 
of reconsideration. On March 12th the motion was re- 
considered and reversed. The Society thinking that as it 
was so late in the session and that the Society had heavy 
liabilities already, that the Senate had other plans in view, 
and that it would require very extraordinary efforts to come 
up to the Chancellor's entertainment last fall, it would be 
better that the re-union partake of some other form. It 
was agreed that the next meeting should be devoted to 
reading and music. The question debated was: “Resolved, 
that steam has been of more advantage to the world than 
electricity." Mr. Max Dupuis led the affirmative side, 
and before entering on his argument gave a great deal of 
practical information regarding steam and its application, 
illustrating his remarks with diagrams of the different 
parts and workings of machinery. He also answered 
questions put to him by the members. Some years ago 
Mr. Dupuis set himself to master this subject, both in 
theory and practice and he certainly has done so. The 
Society got great benefit from his interesting and lucid 
descriptions, He was supported by Messrs. W.G. Brown, 
H. M. Mowat, J. A.Grant and Gordon. Mr. H.C. Fowler 
led the negative side, supported by Messrs. Anderson, 
Shortt and Britton. Mr. J. S. Skinner,the chairman, con- 
sidered that the affirmative side had the weight 
of the argument and decided accordingly. Owing 
to the absence of all the officers the meeting was rather 
disorderly, and repartee and jibe passed rather too fre- 
quently fora well organized debating society. One grand- 
iloquent speaker spoke of the advantage of having the 
quick intelligence of passing events, flashed with the celerity 
of lightning from pole to pole, &c. A matter of fact speaker 
on the other side took the speaker to task for interlarding 
his remarks with too much hyperbolical language; some 
one suggested that he might have meant the poles of the 
electric current, and another understood the remark to re- 
fer to telegraph poles. But the speaker did not think it 
necessary to explain. 


GYMNASIUM. 
' 


OME of the members of the Gymnasium Class, acced- 
ing to the request of the Instructor, gave an enter- 
tainment of an athletic nature in the gymnasinm last Fri- 
day evening, which was much to the credit of themselves 
and their instructor. The ‘artists’ were Messrs. Linton, 
Ferguson, Keith, McCuaig, McKay, Childerhose, Shaw, 
Gandier, Halliday and Ross. The feats on the parallel 
bars were especially worthy of mention. Some of the best 
performers, are those who went into the gymnasium 
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some months ago, as soft and fleshy as only those who have 
never had any systematic exercise can be, and their physical 
improvement is really wonderful. The princial feature 
of the entertainment was the specimens of wrestling given 
by Mr. Macdonald and some of the stoutest of his class. 
Illustrations of the different holds and tricks resorted to by 
those expert in the ancient art were given. Macdonald 
undertook to wrestle any two men in the room, and two of 
the brawniest Milos entered the lists with him, but his 
agility and tremendous strength proved too much for them 
and a fall was never scored, but the way the students were 
tossed around was ludicrous. Principal Grant always 
ready to encourage anything the students take up, was 
present during the evening. 


VOLUNTEER COMPANY. 


4S all College associations and their operations are 
ve watched with a marked degree of interest by both 
graduate and ungraduate as well as by many others, it 
will be interesting to many to learn the position of mili- 
tary affairs in connection with Queen's College, The 
refusal of the Government to accept the company as a 
Company of the 14th Battalion as well as its reasons for 
so doing, have already been mentioned in one of our ear- 
lier issues and many who became aware of this fact anti- 
cipated a speedy decline of martial excitement. However, 
such men us were at the head of its organization, were 
not to be baffled by a slight disappointment, but believing 
the true soldier could exist without a flashing uniform, 
immediately applied for ritle and belts which were after 
some delay, granted, as well as the services of an efficient 
drill-sergeant. Since then regular drill has been kept up 
twice a week with tolerably good success. Irregularity, 
however, on the part of a few retarded the speedy acqui- 
sition of the movements, but on the whole, the attendance 
was very good, and the position of the company at present 
is certainly creditable to the institution of which it forms 
a part. Much credit is due to our worthy instructor Ser- 
geant Billman, of ‘B" Battery, whose patience and kindly 
supervision won the esteem of al! members, and placed 
his charge in such a position, that with the expected uni- 
form, an early organization will take place next session, 
and the work which was only commenced this year will, 
no doubt, be carried to a much greater degree of perfec- 
tion during 'S1-'82, 

On Friday March 11th was held the last drill for this 
season on which occasion Capt. McLaren '82 expressed 
himself well pleased with the advancement, conduct, and 
discipline of the ‘Boys.’ Sergeant Billman added a few ap- 
propriate remarks reminding the men that in the time 
which was spent this session, it was impossible to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the drill, but that he hoped to 
be present next session to complete the work which he 
had commenced. With cheers for the Capt., Drill-Ser- 
geant and Queen the company broke up, all highly satis- 
fied with the amusement and military instruction of the 
term. 





SUNDAY SERVICE. 


(BY OUR OWN REPORTER ) 


FYE Rev. James Awde, of Montreal, was the University 
; preacher on Sunday, March 13th. We are sorry that 
want of space prevents us from giving a fuller report, so 
excellent was his sermcn. Fle spoke from the text: ‘For 
in much wisdom is much grief; and he that  increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.—-lccles 1,18. He began by 
describing Solomon in ill his glory, who, while in this state, 
resolved to pursue knowledge, and he of all men had rea- 
son to think that he should succeed, surrounded as he was 
with all the learned teachers of his time, and all the ma- 
terials for the pursuit of knowledge, and in a position to 
become familiar with the best forms of society and morality. 
He then might have derived satisfaction from the pursuit 
of knowledge, and yet it was not so. He was like that sea 
of which he speaks. All the rivers run into it and yet it is. 
not full. From this pursuit he turns with a sigh, saying, 
“all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Now though we may 
not always be pleased with the king, yet we must admire 
the frankness with which he gives his experience, from 
which we may receive much instruction. And what is hu- 
man life but a vast lalratory in which we are all making 
experiments, and we shall be wise if we take the experience 
of former experimeaters, for we are foolish 1f we allow our- 
selves to fall into the same mistakes as thosecf our forefathers. 
Many of Solomon's results were negative and barren. Shall 
we then waste time in repeating these? We may try to 
verify the results for ourselves, but we may be wiser to: 
accept this man's experience rather .than follow him in 
that search for happiness where it cannot be found. This. 
phase of inner life of which we are speaking is one with 
which not all, but some, thoughtful men are painfully fa- 
miliar. Theirs is that bitter experience and perplexity in 
the pursuit of knowledge. It is said that wisdom's ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, but this: 
isnot so manifest. This we shall endeavour to explain. 
From this example before us, we may see that the 
mere culture of knowledge will not satisfy a man, and there 
is in the task of learning, scrrow and grief. For example, 
when a child puts its hand into a glowing flame it comes. 
by the experience of pain, toa knowledge of heat, and there 
the child's education has begun. The same child goes te 
school, does not master his alphabet, or the rudiments of 
knowledge, without pain and tears. In the village play- 
ground he first meets treachery and cruelty in his play-tel- 
lows. There by painful experience he first knows what it 
is to sufler wrong. In business, society, and even the 
Church, the same painful experiences have to be gone 
through. Very many men in this acquisition of knowledge by 
by experience are filled with sorrowand dismay. The great 
Carlyle, who died lately, must have felt some of this sor- 
row. He once said in answer to the question, ‘' What is 
the population of England ? There are thirty millions and 
most of them fools. A man told him that he wished to 
name his ship after him, because he had done so much 
good. When he replied: “I don't believe you man. I have 
not done good. No man has done good. There is no good 
in the world.” Oh, what a boon it would be if we could re- 
tain our childish simplicity through life. But life's experi- 
ences will bring bitterness. We all eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge containing both good and evil; yet we 
need not let it poison us. Say not 11 your boste, ‘all men 
are liars." Think of the Messiah who came down from 
Heaven, all pure and wise, and gave himself for the basest 
and worst. Let not ycur strength lift itself up against 
your brother’s weakness, sin or ignvrance. Christ never 
told men to separate intw classes. ‘he higher and greater 
we are, the more we should draw to man, just as Christ 
did. The wiser we are the more perfectly we shall perform 
our duties. If we are strong we can bear the infirmities of 


the weak. Let not him who prides himself upon his cul- 
ture look with disdain upon another man’s ignorance, least 
he came to disdain the man himself. So also there is great 
pain in selfknowledge. “Know thyself,” was the charac- 
teristic saying of an ancient age, and this is the aim of all 
education, the secret of all success. But this self-knowledge 
is sure to bring its bitterness. However, when we see our 
own faults it will prevent us from heaping scorn upon 
others. But it is hard when a man is first driven to think 
of himself as very imperfect. A woman dves not like to be 
told that she is not so good looking as another; a newly 
fledged orator that he has mis-pronounced a word, or the 
editor of a country newspaper that he has mis-spelled a 
word. These things may appear trifling, but are typical of 
the life of man. It is hard for man to discover that what 
he knows is an atorr, what he does not know a universe. 
To know that we have been planing and working all our 
lives upon a wrong principle, is the cause of much sorrow. 
Again, judge not others faults when you do the same things 
yourself. Remember how Christ silenced the Pharasies 
that lifted their hands against the daughter of misfortune 
“Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.” This is 
the kind of education through which all true men are pass- 
ing. Self-knowledge is an indespensible condition of pro- 
gress, without it there is stagnation, and our bitter regrets 
are the steps by which we climb to the knowledge. Then 
there is the pain of renunciation. tn every sphere of thousht 
and action we feel this. Changing one’s style of writing, p.- 
litical principles,or religious views, is a very painful matter. 
It is hard for a man to see his long cherished principles 
vanish away in the light of truth, but it requires a man of 
great principle to confess that he is wrong, and to cast 
himself upon the divine love of Christ for peace and par- 
pon, Here isaman trained from his youth in the church 
of his fathers, in the principles of which he took delight, 
but afterwards his views change, perhaps so slowly that he 
is at last surprised to discover that those very things which 
he once thought were dearer than life, he can now dispense 
with altogether. At first he may think that he is wrong, 
and strive to go back to the old forms as before, but it is of 
no avail, However, the influence of these old forms is goo 4, 
and in the end will triumph. Then he comes back from 
the wilderness, takes up the same old forms of faith and 
uses them better than he had done, and also helps those 
who are less perfect than himself, and though the world 
may throw its missels at such, yet they are not forgotten 
by the Father who guides them all through life. Then go 
forward in the right, and God will take care of you, and 
guard you through all conflicting opinions, in the darkness 
of your search after truth. But there is no satisfaction in 
purely intellectual culture. The excessive culture of one 
faculty tends to cause a deformity of character, which in 
the case of a sensitive nature leads to melancholy. To il- 
lustrate the experience of Solomon by that of some of his 
modern types, the preacher gave a very concise account of 
the mental trouble and anxiety through which John Stewart 
Mill passed before he reached a state of contentment, yet 
he was nota man who believed in the commonly accepted 
forms of religion, but was a gnostic. He did not know God 
nor did he accept Christ as his teacher and Saviour. Such 
an experience as that of Solomon and Mill, many of us have 
been, and may yet be called upon to pass through. Yet all 
knowledge sought for its own sake brings sorrow, and 
one faculty when over cultivated results in the destruction 
of the general man. Let us not shut ourselves up, then, 
in self-love ; arcund us are our brothers and sisters to whon 
we can give of our knowledge and experience without im- 
poverishing ourselves. There are many lessons to be learned 
from the experience of this great king, and we have the 
positive result of his teaching in this conclusion; ‘‘ Fear 
God, and keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man.” 
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MR. WOODS. 


N R. SAMUEL WOODS, M.A., who has occupied the 
4 chair of Greek Literature in Queen's since the 
death of Professor Mackerras, and who has now removed 
to Stratford, was presented with a very beautiful epergne, 
bearmg the inscription: “Presented to Mr. S. Woods, 
M.A., by the students of Greek, at Queen's College, King- 
ston, March, 1881," and accompanied by the following 
address : 


To Saniuel Woods, M.A. late Lecturer of Greek in Queen's 
University: 





DEAR Sir,—We the undersigned students of Greek in 
Queen's University, beg your acceptance of this slight token 
of our regard. We sincerely regret your departure from 
our midst, and wish to record our estimation of your high 
scholarlyattainment and the mimyamiable qualities which 
have so endeared you to us. Trusting that you may long 
be spared to confer upon others similar a.lvantages to thoge 
which we have experienced at your hands, and wishing you 
and your familyevery happiness and prosperity. 

We remain, yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

(Signed,} 
Rk. C. Murray, 
A. SHORTT, 
J. R. O'REILLY, 
A. McLAuGutin, | 


Committee in behalf of 
the Greek Students. 


To which was received the following reply ; 
Stratford, March 15th, 1881. 
To R.C. Murray, A. Shortt, ¥.R. O'Reilly and A. MeLaugh- 
lin, and the Students in Greek in Queen's College, 
Kingston : : 

GENTLEMEN,—In accepting your very handsome present, 
permit me to thank your for the kindly feelings expressed 
by you in the accompanying address, and to assure you that 
both shall be carefully treasured among the pleasing re- 
miniscences of my long career as a teacher. 

You are kind enough to allude to my scholarly attain- 
ments and to the amiable qualities which have endeared me 
to you. Allow me in reply to assure you that these would 
have availed little, if I had not found among the student's 
of Queen's, young men whose anxiety to acquire a know- 
ledge of the most polished of ancient languages was equalled 
only by their uniform kindness and consideration for one 
who, following the footsteps of their late and most respect- 
ed Professor, could hope for success only by imitating as 
nearly as possible his own matchless manner. 

Your wishes for my future success are duly reciprocated, 
and nothing can better repay me for the many pleasant 
hpurs we spent together than the hope that it may lead 
not one but all of you, to value in the highest degree the 
advantages you enjoy in qualifying yourselves for your 
future positions in life. 

Kindly acknowledging your good wishes towards mv 
family and myself, believe me, 

Your very sincere friend,» 
SAMUEL Woops. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 


LENIOR writes to the Mail on the above subject, in 
opposition to ideas prevalent in Toronto, “Anyone” 

he says, “who will reflect, who understands university 
matters, is quite aware that a degree, in itself, unless for 
school teachers, or for law society purposes, has no “value” 
whatever. It is simply the brand on the spool of cotton 
itself. The value received is not the price of sheepskin in- 
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scribed in questionable Latin, but the education it is sup- 
posed to certify. Take them all in all, the Professors of the 
Ontario University possess quite as high attainments as the 
Professors of theold country universities. As for apparatus, it 
is but atanciful delusion to think that costly implements are 
required for the teaching of chemistry and science. The 
simpler the apparatus, the more eftective the teaching il- 
lustrated and enforced by it, and a clever professor can 
make the greater part of his own apparatus As for mu- 
seums, students have little time to loite in them, and great 
libraries, while undoubtedly valuable, are chiefly filled with 
antiquated rubbish, and the undergraduate has enough to 
occupy him in his own books without exploring their dusty 
shelves. The insinuation that pervades most of the news- 
paper articles on university confederation conveys the idea 
that the degrees of the Toronto college of a higher “value” 
than those of sister Ontario colleges, and that the latter 
should be levelled up. As for Queen’s it is safe to assert 
that the standard is higher than that of any other 
university in tha Province, its tests are rigid to a degree 
and its Principal and Professors take high rank for educa- 
‘tional ability and scholastic attainments.” 


le following letter appeared in the Globe lately :-— 


“T was much pleased with an editorial in Thursday's 
‘Globe discussing the question of “university affiliation.” 

You say very truly. and hundreds of the graduates 
of the outlaying colleges will agree with you, “it is 
more than idle to expect outside coileges to send up their 
students to the University of Toronto so long as_profes- 
sors in University College are appointed examiners to the 
university.” I am certain that the friends of Queen's, 
Albert and Victoria would gladly make sacrifices in order 
to, in any way, raise the standard of higher education, but 
it would be an insult to the professors employed in these 
colleges to ask them to send their students to Toronto for 
examination, or even to hint at afhliation, so long as the 
Senate of the great National University professes to con- 
duct high and clean-handed examinatians, and yet ap- 
points the professors of its solitary college to vacant ex- 
aminerships. The AMazl's apology for the appointments is 
achildish one. It is that graduates do not generally keep 
up their reading in Natural Science, Chemistry and Moral 
Philosophy, and consequently are not competent to ex- 
amine in these departments. Very true; but why not 
extend these appointments to professors of these subjects 
in the outlaying colleges? Prof. Murray of McGill, was 
last year, I believe, examiner of Metaphysics and Ethics ; 
and members of the Senate probably known best why he 
was not re-appointed. I am told that he did his work 
ably and satisfactorily, but that the remuneration was alto- 
gether out of proportion to the labor involved in conduct- 
ing the examination, and that he declined reappointment. 
If this be so, and if a competent and independent body 
of examiners cannot be obtained otherwise, it would be 
well, as you suggest, to abolish the whole system of 
scholarships, and expend the $3,000 or $4,000 thus saved 
in securing the services of men of undoubted scholarship, 
to conduct not only the university examinations but also 
those of the Education Department. The present mode 
of awarding bursaries is indefensible, and should be dis- 
continued. 

One point more. The outside colleges have a different 
standard for pass from that required at Toronto. Queen's 
for example, asks 40 percent. in each subject, while To- 
ronto University exacts only 33. This latter is so ridicu- 
lously low that a student may know absolutely nothing 
about a subject and yet succeed in ‘making a pass” every 
year. The questions set at Toronto are difficult enough, 





but it is sublime nonsense to talk about keeping up a high 
standard at her examinations so long as only 33 per cent. 
are exacted as requirements for passing.” 








IRON MANUFACTURE. 


FPVHE following letter from the pen of Mr. Samuel D. 

Mills, M.E., appeared in a recent issue ‘of the 
Daily News relating to the ores of the County of Fron- 
tenac :—- 


“As the question has been several times raised res- 
pecting the suitability of our ores for making iron by 
the Wilson deoxidising process, it may be well to state 
that any kind of ore can be used in that process, provided 
it does not contain more than about five per cent of ti- 
tanic acid, two per cent. of sulphur, or .o5 per cent. of 
phosphorus. No particuiar mixtures of ores are required 
as in the blast furnace system, for the simple reason that 
the iron is not reduced tc a fluid state, and it is in order 
chiefly to facilitate the melting of the metal in the blast 
furnace that it is desirable to have certain proportions of 
different ores mixed, and also, because in the blast furnace 
the ore is necessarily used as it comes from the mine, so 
that any rock associated with it has to be melted. The 
mixtures of different ores is an assistance in this respect, 
as they have generally different kinds of rocks associated 
with them which assist the operation by their mutual ac- 
tion as fluxes upon each other, and deficiencies in this 
respect being made up by the addition of lime, alumnia, 
etc., as required, these substances are termed “fluxes” by 
the furnace men, Now, in the Wilson process the ore is 
crushed and “jigged" so as to free it from any admixture 
of rock before it is placed in the deoxidiser. The mixture 
of ores for fluying purposes is for this reason also unne- 
cessary. The popular impression respecting iron ore 
appears to be that the iron in each variety of ore exists in 
different qualities. Now, the fact is that all economic 
ores contain the iron either as oxide or carbonate, and the 
quality of iron produced, if freed from the effects of the 
influence of other minerals associated with the oxide or 
carbonate of iron, would be identical in all cases; it is, 
however, in practice, impossible to obtain the iron free 
from these foreign substances, and to this circumstance 
we owe the many different grades of iron in use. In the 
Wulson process the iron is not melted, but first is brought 
to the state of a metallic sponge in the deoxidiser and 
then heated in the hearth to a higher temperature so as to 
fuse the slag (of which there is always a small amount 
formed from impurities not removed by ‘jigging’) and 
bring the “sponge iron” to a welding heat, after which it 
is consolidated into a bloom and the slag all squeezed out 
by repeated blows from the steam hammer. It stands to 
reason that in this case, where the iron never becomes 
fluid, there is not the same opportunity for these foreign 
substances to become mixed or enter into combination 
with the iron as there isin the blast furnace, where the 
entire contents of the furnace become liquid, the iron 
separating from the bulk of the other matter by its greater 
specific gravity, and carry down with it any substances 
with which it can combine under the existing circum- 
stances, which substances remain in it when solidified into 
pig iron. In the Wilson process the difference of fusibi- 
lity of these compounds assists in their separation from 
the pure portion of the bloom when subjected to the 
squeezing action of the hammer. 

The presence of sulphur in ores is chiefly objectionable 
in the Wilson process on account of its combining with a 
portion of the iron and forming a very fusible slag causing 
a considerable loss of iron. 

The titanium owing to its extreme infusibility enters to 
a large extent into the finished iron, but there is a consi- 
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derable difference of opinion respecting its effect on the 
iron. According to seme authorities a small amount is 
beneficial. At Split Rock Forge, N.J., Mr. W. Cunning- 
ham, the manager, informed me that he had used success- 
fully iron ore containing 11 per cent. titanic acid. : 

Phosphorus is decidedly injurious, the phosphoric acid 
being very infusible, also phosphide of iron, the phospho- 
rus remains to a great extent also in the bloom and 
makes the iron hard when even as little as .03 per cent. 1s 
present and when the iron contains .o5 per cent. it is 
“cold short" or brittle. 

Silica does not enter into the iron made by the Wilson 
process to any great extent, but acts like the sulphur caus- 
ing a great loss of iron. 

It is therefore évident that there can be no difficulty as 
regards the suitability of our ores for use in the Wilson 
or any other direct process. Wecan of course find ores 
unsuitable for us in any way whatever, but the bulk of our 
ores are well known to be of exceptional purity, and in 
those cases where they contain any amount of sulphur 
greater than that above stated the difficulty can be easily 
got over by roasting the ore before placing it in the deoxi- 
diser.”’ 

PROFESSORS’ CHORUS. 
(Without permission of W. S. Gilbert.) 
When the student isn't ‘cramming’ for our prizes 

-—for our prizes. 
Or preparing his nefarious little ‘cribs’ 
—little ‘cribs’ 
His weakness for creating sundry noises 
—sundry noises. 
Is just as great as that for telling ‘fibs’ (about them.) 
—telling ‘fibs.’ 
Our feelings we with difficulty smother 
—culty smother. 
When disciplinary duty's to be done 
—to be done. 
O! take one consideration with another 
—with another. 
A Professor’s lot is not a happy one. 
, —happy one. 
Chorus—Oh ! when disciplinary duty, &c. 


‘When the grave and reverend Senior isn't guzzling 
—isn't guzzling. 
And the Junior isn't absent from his seat 
: —from his seat. 
He always loves to ask the question puzzling 
—-question puzzling. 
And make the hideous tramping with his feet 
—with his feet. 
When the Freshman ismt pining for his mother 
—for his mother. 
He's always ‘up to’ every kind of fun 
—kind of fun. 
O! take one consideration with another 
-——with another. 
A Professor's lot is not a happy one : 
—happy one. 
Chorus—Oh! when disciplinary duty, &c. 
; SOPHOMORE. 
(Who would sign his name if the Final were not near at 
hand.) 





VALENTINES :—The Personals man got fifteen, and the 
Phunny man seventy-five, and the Exchange man three 
hundred and seventy-five, and the Sophomoric editor eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-five. Who says the country's 
going to the dogs ?—Dalhousie Gazette. 

And Ananias fell down and gave up the ghost. 





“-COLLEGE WeRLD.2+ 





POE HREE gentlemen from the Kingston University 
A. were mercilessly plucked at the Christmas and May 
examinations here last year after having put ina year at 
attendance on lectures. The Queen's College JourNaAL 
remarks complacently that these enterprising undergra- 
duates have ‘returned to their early leve'—of course with- 
out any allusien to the catastrophe which made the return 
advisable. That the ‘leavings’ of our examinations find 
so respectable a refuge is a discovery which is a most 
acceptable to one's charitable feelings.” —~ Varsity. 

This is a specimen from the organ of Toronto Univer- 
sity. Weare sorry that a paper in the beginning of its 
career should manifest such a jealous and ungenerous 
spirit, as that which must have prompted the article we 
have quoted. If the Varsity want to prove the superiority 
of the institution which it pretends to represent, and can 
find no better way of doing it, than by making such in- 
sinuations as these, we strongly advise it to say nothing at 
all. But it is mistaken in its facts. Two (not three) of 
our students found it convenient to attend lectures in 
University College last session, including those on Chemis- 
try. In the Spring this class was examined by a young 
Professor jately arrived from England with such absurd 
strictness, that he managed to pluck the whole class. Be- 
sides being unjust, this action was a reflection on Univer- 
sity College and on the venerable Professor who had just 
vacated the chair and it is strange that the ‘Varsity should 
try to make capital out of it. It is not surprising that, 
students should object to being used in this manner and 
take care that they should not be subjected to such treat- 
ment again. They are now taking the same class here 
and their comparisons are not very flattering to To- 
ronto. If the ‘Varsity had remembered that the stand- 
ard for pass in Queen's is 40 per cent. while in To- 
ronto it 18 33 it would perhaps not have found so ready a 
theme for its powers ab canes: Though the matter is 
not of very much moment, the ‘Varsity will of course 
make the amende. 


THOMAS CaRLIsSLE and George Elliot are now appro- 
priate subjects for obituary notices, biographical researches 
and original essays.—Washington Yeffersonian. Ques- 
tionable orthography. 


I am glad to see that the Lyell medal has been confer- 
red upon Principal Dawson. It is a graceful and well 
deserved tribute to him for the eminent services he has 
rendered to the Science of Geology. This token of honer 
is from a body of representative men and to a man who 
has earned it by ability and work—a very different thing 
from one or two mythical honours which one or two of 
our would-be notalilities lately persuaded their friends to 
get for them.—Montreal Spectator. 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE JOURNAL says :—‘The Gazette goes 
into ecstacies over the munificence of Mr. Munro, the 
New York publisher, who has endowed two chairs and 
given $2,000 annually to Dalhousie College. &f the editors 
of the Gazette have any generosity about them they will 
direct the shekels Queensward, when Dalhousie is sur- 
feited.” | Dear Journat, don't doubt our generosity, but 
as yet Dalhousie is not surfeited,—indeed her wants are 
not so great that we are unable to gratify your wish, how- 
ever, much we may desire todo so. In the meantime, 
look to some to other source.—Dalhousie Gazette. 


“ OscuLaTory dissipation” is the latest addition to the 
college vocabulary. We do not know that thisterm found 
its origin in co-education, but of‘our “ exchanges,” those 
that are eternally croaking about co-education seem es 
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pecially to relish the joke. Weare not going to give a 
lecture tending to discourage such “ dissipation,” but we 
wish to drop a gentle hint. If we ever yield to the temp- 
tation, we keep it to ourselves. We do not tell it to all 
our friends. We do not write about it to the college paper. 

When Byron, with charming simplicity, tells 

‘Of the rapture that dwells on the first kiss of love,” 
or of Dudu, 

“And she gave Juanna a chaste kiss,” 
there is nothing to offend the most fastidious taste. 
when a western student, 
' Smacks his juicy lips,” 

our poetic conception of art in nature, is lost in his brut- 
ish awkwardness.-—-Ham. Lit, Monthly. 

It is not the doing but the telling of it which is the of- 
fence—and certainly in most cases it is told most offen- 
sively to good taste. 


But 


We «lid injustice to the University of Notre Dame in 
our notice of the Schulastic some time ago. That paper 
courteously explains that there is a small boys’ school in 
connection with the University, and it was a member of this 
to whom which the Scholastic referred so patronizingly. 
The Scholastic also informs us that if anything the Facul 
ty are inclined to let it (the Scholastic) alone. The Trus- 
tees show great generosity in paying all the expenses of 
the Scholustic, but of course the paper must make some 
return and make one of its features a ‘home record.” 


THE following are some of the interesting statistics of 
the senior vear in Hamilton College, Clinton, N,Y.:— 

Complexion :--Blonde, 7; Strawberry-blonde, 1 ; Al- 
bino, +; Brunette, 21. 

Capillarity :—Full beard, 1; Mustache and “Siders,” S ; 
“ Siders” alone, 1; Mustache alone, 12; No indications 
at present, 8, . 

Religious preferences :—Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. 20; Ipiscopal, 2; Lutheran, 2; Methodist, 2; Un- 
sectarian, Materialists and Pagans, 4. 

Political inclinations, before the Presidential election :— 
Republicans, 22; Democrats, 7; Greenback, 1. Since the 
election,—Republicans, 30. 

Matrimonial :--Gone and done 
Would hke to be, to; No, never! 4. 


Wuy did Julius Cassar ?—Witlenberger. 
was too Nero. 

War did Oliver Twist 2 And who, the Dickens, saw 
hin dou it 2-—-C.C., NLY. Free Press. What do you want to 
know for, Old Cunosity Shop. 


it, 1; Betrothed, 5; 


Because she 


Ropr. Linco.n, the new 0, S. Minister of War, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 18604; Hon J. G. Blaine, Secretary 
of State, from Washington in 1847 ; and Attorney-Gener- 
al McVeagh from Yale in 1853. 


Ir ts generally conceded that Oxford will win the Uni- 
versity boat race. 


A SOUTHERNER who desires to be long remembered has 
adopted a novel method. He left $7,000 to the Georgia 
State University, with the proviso tnat it be invested and 
neither the principal or interest be used during the lives 
of twenty-one persons, all children. After the death of 
the last one, for twenty-nine years and nine months the 
money is still to remain at interest. It is calculated that, 
when available, it will amount to $2,000,000.—Ey. 


King's College Record :—'' We regret that the editor of 
the Register betrays a tendency to hold up Harvard Col- 
lege as being a superior educational institution to either 
Oxfordor Cambridge. One of the Harvard students 
writes to the Christian World, a third-class London week- 
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ly, a criticism of an able article by Dr. Greenwood, regard- 
ing the relative value of European vs. American degrees, 
The unfledged critic says :— 

‘Has Dr. Greenwood any suspicion that it requires as 
much scholarship to matriculate at Harvard as to obtain 
the ordinary B.A. at Oxford or Cambridge ?—and that the 
Harvard B.A. means four years work on the top of this 
matriculation ?' 

This is startling news, which could only have generated 
in the mind of one wholly unacquainted with the subject. 
Every one will concede that the two chief things required 
in an Arts Course are Classics and Mathematics. Can 
Harvard compare with Oxford in classic lore ? Can she 
ever aspire to compete with Cambridge in mathematics ? 
Will her Divinity bear the test of even an ordinary examin- 
tion, as compared with either Oxon or Cantab ?” 

Perhaps not. Still we are of the opinion that a degree 
from a good American University implies more scholar- 


ship than the ordinary B.A. of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Though of course this is not necessarily so. 
“ THE new order of college government at Amherst 


provides for regular reviews, which will take the place of 
the usual examimations, each student being ranked accord- 
ing to his standing in these, rather than from an examina- 
tion at the end of the term.’ —Ex, 

This is probably aimed against Jazy men who rely on a 
“cram” at the end of the session. But it is hardly fair to 
the hard worker to keep the dread of examinations con- 
stantly before him. and it must surely interfere with any 
work collateral to the subject in hand. 


Excranp has four universities, France fifteen, and Ger- 
many twenty-two; Ohio, with that simplicity which is 
characteristic of the West, contents itself with thirty-seven. 


NaTURAL Screxck--Honors.—1. What 1s the commer- 
cial value of city water as a fertilizer? Characterize its 
principal fauna and flora 

u. Trace the development of the kidney of a cellar 
slug. Describe the bicuspids of the oyster. (Bradypus 
tridactylus.) 

ut, Determine the temperature, centrigade, of Residence 
butter, and the motive power of the cheese. To what 
extent would it be safe to employ the former in the manu- 
facture of saponace us compounds ? 

iv. If the Darwinian principle of ‘the survival of the 
fittest’ be valid, how do you account for the survival of 
the College gown (Thingun autediluvianum), which no- 
body supposes to bu ht for anything? (Vide Schleirma- 
cher on Barbaric remains.)—-’Varsity. 





“DE Nobis NoBinieus.* 


Yi thought the indomitable “cheek” of a Freshman 
W had received a check when after the concert last 
Friday evening cn stepping up to a young lady and “doing 
the grand" with a bow, a scrape, etc., requested the plea- 
sure ahem, he was met with a blank refusal. 
Well, we felf sorry? When, lo! to our astonishment, no- 
thing daunting and determined not to be beaten, he male 
a second sally. and with the customary preliminaries, 
again offered his services to a second lady, but (sad to 
relate) was politely informed by her that she considered 
herself capable cf getting home without his company. Not 
even yet crestfallen and evidently considering that ‘Where 
there’s a will there's a way,’ he madea third advance, 
but whether he succeeded we are not as yet positively in- 
formed, other than upon his own testimony when shortly 
afterwards being derided upon his double defeat he de- 
fiantly remarked: “Went home with somebody all the 
same. -If this be so we venture to affirm that ‘some- 
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body” would feel highly flattened if she knew the facts. 
Nevertheless he ts a clever gymnast though we regret 
that he almost invariably performs his feats of daring in 
the presence of ladies (of course we do not say it is for 
ostentation.) As an example of his gvymnastical attain- 
ments we have heard the tollowing: Last Sunduy morn- 
ing instead of breakfasting with his fellow-boarders he 
betook Timself to the apartments (occupied by two of 
them,} which by the way overlook one of the principal 
streets, and having made his exit by the window to the 
balcony in front was (upon the return of the occupants of 
the room) airing himself and displaying his wonderful 
cleverness by pacing to and fro before the admiring gaze 
of two of the fair sex. The occupants of the apartments 
of course exercised their due authority by preventing his 
return through their room. Whereupon he ever equal to 
necessity undertook a perilous descent of nearly twenty 
feet down the front of the building which with the aid of 
posts, birdcage fixtures, etc., he effected in safety and with 
such agility that it was quite evilent he was no novice in 
this particular, What a sight he must have been to 
church-goers. ANON. 


“LT wonprr if they all do it by the Science of Metaphy- 
sics or what” observed a Freshman to his companion the 
other day in a tremulous yet expectant tone, when they 
overheard two seniors after a slight altercation at the 
turnstile threatening each other in something after this 
manner. I'll “convert you into a spot, you——-—,” 
“fll diminish you into a molecule, and invert you into th 
half of nothing whittled off at the end, etc., etc.” ‘If it 
be Metaphysics or not" rejoined Freshman No, 2, ‘Don't 
you wish we had taken it this year instead of Mathema- 
tics." Next year we expect to hear of two Sophs. taking 
Metaphysics in the expectation of being thus able, scienti- 
fically to dispose of their adversaries. 


A FRESHMAN, who is remarkable for his love of display, 
might have been seen on Princess and King streets the 
other day, sporting his companions large lambskin gloves. 
Who, in the Logic class ought to know most about the 
Major premisses? One of the Freshman has a habit of 
readjusting his hat as he is passing ladies on the street in 
order to create the belief among his companions that he is 
pretty extensively acquainted with the fair sex of the city. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if there is any truth 
in the statement that the officers of the volunteer com- 
pany intend giving a ball and dinner at the close of the 
session. 


Rev, R. CAMPBELL, M.A., has arrived to give the re- 
mainder of his lectures on Church History. 


Mr. Jas. Ross, B.A., ‘78, gave a lecture on the patron 
saint of Ireland, on March r&th, in St. Andrew’s Hall, to 
a good audience. It is needless to say the subject was 
dealt with as Mr. Ross would treat anything--in a master- 
ly manner. 


THe medical examination began in Convocation Hall, on 
March 17th. The Meds wished them postponed on account 
of its being St. Patrick's Day. The Faculty smiled but would 
not tumble to (excuse) the suggestion. When will justice 
be done to the Irish. There are three examinations this 
year instead of two as formerly. (z.) The Primary on 
Botany, Theoretical Chemistry and Physiology. (2.) The 
Intermediate on Materia Medica, Anatomy, Practical 
Chemistry, Medical Jurisprudence and Histology, and (3.) 
the Final in Surgery, practice of Medicine, Midwifery and 
Sanitary Science. This arrangement is aimed to kill the 
practice of students taking a three years course by going up 
to the old primary at the end of their second session. 
Graduates in Arts take the Primary and Intermediate to- 
gether. The Final Class this year is a large one. 














THe students of the History Class how! the “ Pirates of 
Penzance’ when the Professor is absent from the room and 
finish most abraptiy when he makes his re-appearance, 


WE made an egregious blunder in our last issue in stat- 
ing that the Chancellor's gold medal would be given this 
year for general proficiency in the graduating class. This 
medal will not be given atall, till next year. The Governor- 


_ General has given a valuable prize for competition and it 


is this, which isto be given to the member of the graduat- 
ing class who shall make the highest average in anv three 
subjects, pass or honour, 


‘> PERSONAL. 3 


Mr. fas. V. ANGLIN, senior managing editor of this 
paper, severed his connection with the Journat this week, 
and takes a temporary position in the Hawkesbury High 
school. Although Mr. Anglix’s health has not permitted! 
him to take an active part on the staff this session we shall 
miss his assistance and soun! advice very much indeed, 
If the Journar can be said to have improved during the 
last two sessions, the credit of such improvement is almost 
entirely due to the interest Mr. Anglin took in the paper. 
We hope he will find the change from the journalist to 
the dominie an agreeable one. 


Messrs. Jas. Ross, M. S. Oxley, John Chisholm, J. W. 
Mason, Donald McCannel and David Kellock are the 
members of this years’ graduating class in Theology, Four 
members of the Class have dropped out. After spending, 
seven years in the College these gentlemen have been look- 
ed on as patriarchs, and their withdrawal from the Hall 
will leave a gap there. As they were grave reverends when 
we were a freshman our feeling for respect for them is in- 
tense, and by their absence the College will be shorn of a 
good deal ‘of dignity in our mind. May they all get good 
charges. 


“SEXOHANGES. 





[T taking up a new exchange we first turn to the local 

news, exchange notes, &c., and form our opinion of the 
paper and the College it represents from the tone which 
pervades these departments, 


THE Bates Student stands any scrutiny well. The local 
news is crisp and with one or two exceptions, in good taste, 
while the exchange notes are both courteous and fair, 
The editorial department, though wanting in force, has a 
good spirit about it. Nor is the literary part of the paper 
behind the rest. The short article on the‘ Value of bio- 
graphy," is well written and contains thoughts and senti- 
ments, which speak well for the author and the institution 
of which he is a member. We are glad to add the Student 
to our exchange list. 


Rouge et Noir, Trinity College, Toronto, ehters on its 
second volume, greatly improved in appearance, and talks 
about a monthly issue. Trinity men when awake to 
defects in the College, don't hesitate to speak about them. 
in Rouge et Noir, in the hope that they will be remedied. 
That is one of the chief objects of a College paper. The 
poem by the Rev. Professor Boys, though rather ‘churchy,” 
shows its author to be a true poet. 


_ Tue Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate's Fournat, as. 
its name implies, is the joint production of the students of 
the two English Universities. It resembles in appearance 
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the English periodicals, such as the Saturday Review and 
Atheneum, and like those papers may be characterized as 
“solid,” though it is not by any means dull. It pays a great 
deal of attention to the University sermons. Some persons 
growl because we print a mere synopsis of our sermons 
which perhaps takes up a page ; what would they say if all 
our space were devoted to one. The ©. & C. Fournal ser- 
mons would fill an ordinary sized pamphlet. The ¥ournal 
also devotes considerable space to athletic matters, and al- 
together affords an agreeable change after reading the 
average American College paper. 


Tua handsome little magazine, the Hamilton Lit. Month- 
ly, contains literary articles in its February number, which 
are a credit to its editors. The Monthly devotes ten pages 
to Personals, a very good idea, but how does it get the 
material ? 


Tue University Quarterly, from the College of the City of 
New York, is very neat and attractive. Itis alsointeresting 
and refined, while in a literary point of view it is quite up to 
the average. But the first “nine satires of. Horace can 
scarcely be said to be embodied in the little piece of poetry 


under that name 


THe Emory Mirror isa late arrival from Emory College, 
Georgia. It was a long time before we could make out 
where it did come from, as there is no information on the 
subject in its title page. ‘The omission should be supplied. 
It contains any number of literary articles, in fact makes its 
literary character its strong point. The alliterative headings 
are well chosen. It contains some sensible remarks on 
exchange criticism : '‘We believe in exchange criticism—of 
course we mean criticism honest and just. We like to hear 
the opinions of our exchanges in reference to our paper. 
Their views may not coincide with ours, but we often pro- 
fit by the advice of fair and just critics. We do not believe, 
however, in fulsome flattery or severe scurrility. Let the 
exchange column be kept up. Let all express their honest 
opinions concerning their exchanges. Then this depart- 
ment will be a good, not an evil.” Those sentiments are 
ours. 


Ir the tone of a College is to be judged by that of the pa- 
er which it issues; and ifan unbiassed judge were given the 
different College papers for perusal, the chances are twenty 
to one that he would decide against co-education. Papers 
produced by the combined genius of men and women, cer- 
tainly do not show any traces of the refinement which pro- 
moters of ultra co-education claim as a result of the influ- 
ence of the gentle sex over men, There are one or two 
exceptions to this rule to be sure, but as a rule the tone of 
co-education papers is low, [It may be said that our re- 
marks are a reflection on ourselves; but co-education as it 
has been initiated into Queen's College, is a very different 
thing from that which seems to exist elsewhere. It is true 
that three or four women attend lectures in Arts, but they 
are completely separated from the men, and it is to be hop- 
ed they will always will be; much less have they anything 
to do with this paper. If we thought that this new venture 
in the College would end in such a state of affairs as seem 
to exist some places we would certainly give it all the op- 
position inour power, but it is to be presumed that a policy 
of strict separation will prevent any bad results. 


+° CLIPPINGS. 3 





\CENE : Hatter's shop not far from Carfax ; enter two 
k Freshmen—Jlresher 1 (to senior man, who is stand- 
ing near the counter, hatless) : ‘' Will you show me your 
newest shape ?” Senior Man puts on his hat, with a 
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glance of scorn. Fresher 2 (not having observed the 1n- , 
dignant look), familiarly to Fresher 1: ‘Oh, I don’t much 
like that hat—it isn't at all the thing--it scarcely looks 


gentlemanly.” Senior Man, freezingly : “Sir, 1 am_ here 
on the same business as yourself.” Exit,—-Ox. & Cam. 
Fournal. 

Pror.: ‘Mr. B., what is an atom?" Mr, B.: ‘‘An 


atom is the smallest particle of matter that can exist with- 
out losing its dignity.--Alabama University Monthly. 


Pror. A—says, ‘The ship which carries the missionary 
to heathen lands often bears a burden of liquid fire and 
distilled damnation.’ We never did like missionaries ; 
and now we hate them.—Princetonian. 


A CULTURED divine in Boston instead of saying ‘ The 
collection will now be taken up,” impressively remarks : 
“The accumulation of moneys will now ensue.’ But a 
Philadelphia clergyman, a great athlete and lover of sports 
forgot himself once and said: ‘“ Here endeth the first 
innings—let us pray.—fx. 


It has leaked out that the real reason why the widow 
of Ole Bull refused to marry Bjornsterne Bjornson is that 
she broke three of her teeth trying to pronounce his name. 


She many suitors did refuse 
With air composed and calm ; 

But when the right one asked her hand, 
He carried off the palm. 


An Oil City Irishman, having signed the pledge, was 
charged soon after with having been drunk, —' ‘Twas ab- 
sent mindedness,” said Pat, ‘‘an’ a habit 1 have of talkin’ 
wid meself. [said to meself, sez I, ‘ Pat, cum in an’ have 
adrink. ‘No,sur, sez 1, ‘I've sworn off. ‘Thin I'll 
drink alone,’ sez [. An’ whin meself cum out, faith an’ 
he was dhrunk.” 


“ Tut more [ see of man, the more I admire dogs,” is 
the remark of a French cynic. 


Tue best remedy for cold feet is to call at a house 
where they keep a big dog and don't feed him very well. 


A RECENT advertisement contains the following: ‘If 
the gentleman who keeps the shoe store with red head 
will return the umbrella of a young lady with whale bone 
ribs and an iron handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop, 
he will hear of something tohis advantage, as the same is 
a gift of a deceased mother now no more with the name 
engraved upon it.” 


“I~ the Pimlico district (fondly called South Belgravia 
by the inhabitants) there is a waiter who rejoices in the 
unsavory patronymic of Buggs. Now, Buggs being a 
sharp man and an excellent waiter, he is naturally in great 
request among the Pimlicians ; but their innate aristocra- 
tic tendencies wil! not allow them to call him by that hor- 
rible name, so they each invent one for him. It so hap- 
pened one day that a leader of society there gave a large 
gathering. Naturally she called the great Buggs to her 
aid ; and also naturally she rechristened him De Vignes. 

De Vignes was to stand at the foot of the stairs, while 
the hostess remained at the head, to receive the guests. 
Imagine the good lady’s horror at hearing each successive 
guest address the august Buggs—we mean De Vignes—in 
some such way as follows : 

“Ah, Granville, you here ?” 

“ Good evening, Montmorenci.” 

“Glad to see you, Vavasseur.”’ 

«“ Take my coat, Adalbert.” 

“You here, Desborough ?” &c., &.—Sporting Times. 
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EFORE going any further we must ask 

the indulgence of our readers for the 
irregularity with which we have presented 
them with the JoURNAL this session. We 
were thrown out in our calculations about a 
month on account of the ponderous size of 
the first number. Besides having to wait 
for several manuscripts, the printer’s fonts 
could not bear the draught made on them, 
and the type had to be used over again be- 
fore the whole matter could be incorporated 
in thatissue. No.2 was still more delayed 
because of a great dearth of “ copy,” and 
our pride would not allow us to use the 
scissors. But we have managed since then 
to rouse the students to a little more inter- 
est in the paper and have been trying to 
catch up. With this issue we find our- 
selves only one week behind last year. We 
must confess that we have not been able to 
pay so much attention to the JOURNAL as 
has been done in former years. All the ac- 
tive editors have had their hands full with 





(cecliene work, and though they deplored any 
unpunctuality, they did not see their way 
to neglect that work because the mass of 
students were apathetic. At first our title 
read, ‘“‘ Published every two weeks.” But 
the absurdity of this announcement was, of 
course, apparent to every one, and it was 


changed to “ Published in twelve numbers 
during the session.” So that our readers 


need not be alarmed that they will not get 
full measure. We shall publish two num- 
bers in April, and one immediately after the 
closing ceremonies. 

By reference to the above heading it will 
be seen that the staff has been remodelled. 
Mr. J. V. Anglin, who has been connected 
with the JouRNAL for the last three sessions, 
has left college, while three other gentle- 
men who through one cause or another have 
been prevented doing any editorial work 
this session have withdrawn their names, 
which leaves the staff composed only of the 
active workers—though probably some of 
them will smile when they see the qualifying 
adjective. 


HE Alma Mater Society exercises to a 
very slight degree the functions which 

are implied inits name. There.is very little 
intercourse by means of it between students 
and ex-students, and it has degenerated into 
a mere students’ literary society. Asa par- 
tial remedy for this we make the suggestion 
that in connection with the closing cere- 
monies a meeting of the society be held in 
Convocation Hall, which might be attended 
by all the old college men present in the city 
at the time (and there will probably be a 
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larger number than usual), at which speeches 
might be made by eminent graduates, and 
those who were officers and active members 
of the society in ye olden time. Incidents 
might be rehearsed relating to the organiza- 
tion of the society and accounts given of its 
proceedings in former years. Such a meet- 
ing would certainly be very interesting, and 
would be the means of bringing many to- 
gether in friendly conference, who had not 
met since separating after graduation. The 
proper way to organize such a meeting is to 
give it in charge of an efficient committee 
of the society to correspond with gentlemen 
who are likely to be here, and to make all 
necessary arrangements. We hope the com- 
mittee will be appointed immediately. 


LOCUTION, in its theory and prac- 
tice, is a subject too much neglected 

in these days. Often as this fact has been 
stated and strongly as the need of improve- 
‘ment has been urged, we are not yet 
thoroughly alive to its importance. That in- 
artistic style of elocution, which is a discor- 
dant bawl when not a monotonous drawl, is 
still in the majority. And yet the value of 
manner is inestimable. How much does the 
worldly success of every man—though tread- 
ing some more sequestered walk of life—de- 
pend on manner ? How often do we meet 
men, removed without the circle of publici- 
ty, whose winning address seems their sole 
passport to prosperity? How much more 
important, nay, how essential are the graces 
of manner to that man who, as a_ public 
speaker, becomes, for hours at a time, the 
cynosure of a thousand eyes ; his every ges- 
ture, attitude and tone appealing to his 
auditors and, if apt, enforcing with redoub- 
led significance the subject of discourse, or 
exciting ridicule by their awkwardness or a 
sense of weariness by their tame monotony. 
The latter is, alas, by far the more frequent 
occurrence. Too often is excellent matter 





disfigured by an execrable manner... We 
read with amazement how Edmund Burke, 
man though he was of deep political insight, 
multifarious learning and refined taste, so 
marred his matchless periods by an unhappy, 
halting delivery as to drive his fondest ad- 
mirers from the house—glad to climb over or 
crawl under the benches—no shift too mean 
so they could escape his inharmonious tones. 

And yet attention to these points and 
sedulous cultivation may correct many de- 
fectsand evolve capabilities for graceful elo- 
cution that were undreamed of before. To 
this matter, if to any, the maxim, w7hil sine 
labore, is applicable. Too often in other 
departments of life, even with labor we have 
nothing. But in this corner of the vineyard 
of self-improvement every laborer has his 
due reward. Inthe page of history this 
truth is exemplified—and it is to the lives 
of those who have triumphed over difficulty 
that we should look for encouragement, 
when like mountains of difficulty frown down 
upon us. Demosthenes tells us how scant- 
ily nature endowed him with the graces of 
the orator and he tells us of his long struggle 
to overcome that disability. Looking for 
an example to Ireland—that opificina orator- 
um of modern times—the tongue of “ stut: 
tering Jack” Curran, after ceaseless drilling, 
became amenable to control and grew elo- 
quent pleading in the Senate for the liber- 
ties of his country and, at the Bar, for the 
misguided enthusiasts of ’98. Macready, 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Eng- 
lis stage, ascribed his success to industry 
alone—disclaiming, doubtless with too great 
modesty, any natural talent for his profes- 
sion. Thus men who, by their own confes- 
sion verified by their contemporaries, were 
handicapped beyond most of their competi- 
tors, have by dauntless will distanced 
all others‘’at last. Let us see in this the 
necessity of going into training in this direc- 
tion—assured of our reward if we do but try. 
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T arecent meeting of the Alma Mater 
Society a subject of much interest 
was discussed, namely, whether the vacant 
Chair of Classics in Queen’s should be filled 
by a Canadian or old country graduate. 
It was urged strongly and, we think, con- 
clusively that the nationality of the candi- 
dates should be overlooked and attention 
given only to the comparative merits of the 
two classes of men. The point at issue is 
not whether a graduate of Queen’s, or any 
Canadian graduate, can be got who will per- 
form the duties passably. Doubtless very 
good men may be had from among the 
graduates of Queen’s who would fill the 
Chair in a highly creditable manner. But 
the question before the authorities of Queen’s 
is, where can the best man be obtained for 
the salary they offer. We deny that a slur 
is cast upon those worthy sons of Queen’s 
by seeking an.occupant for the Classical 
Chair in an English, Scottish, or even an 
Irish University—for the alumni of T. C. D. 
are famed for high scholarship. In doing 
so Canadians are only making the candid 
admission that the culture of a young 
country is not so high as that of an old one, 
that the accretions of intellectual wealth 
from half a century are not so great as those 
from several centuries, facts which it were 
absurd to deny. 


We are aware that the excellence of any 
one’s scholarship depends very much upon 
the qualities of the individual—his industry, 
his intellectual power and his natural apti- 
tude for special branches of study. But 
surely, if over and above these, the student 
derives any benefit from superio teaching 
facilities, the old country student of Classics 
has immeasurably the advantage of his 
Canadian fellow. Thus in all the colleges 
in Ontario there is but one professor in the 
department of Classics—taking both Latin 
and Greek,—-in Oxford there are, besides 
tutors innumerable, no less than five, all men 








of pre-eminent ability. Among these, oc- 
cupying the Chair of Philology, is Professor 
Max Muller, whom no national antipathy, 
no fond conceit of her own superiority pre- 
vented Oxford University drawing to her- 
self and receiving the reflected lustre of his 
great learning. 


It is contended that an essential qualifica- 
tion of a Canadian professor is an intimate 
acquaintance with life in this country, and 
with the morale of its youth. There would 
be some force in this if urged against the 
appointment of an old country graduate to 
be supreme governing head of a college. 
But qualities requisite in a commander-in- 


-chief may be entirely dispensed with in a 


subaltern officer. So ina teacher of Classics 
the desideratum is rather a thorough know- 
ledge of the social life of the ancients, their 
customs and manners, the outcome of their 
peculiar civilization than an acquaintance 
with the idiosyncrasies of the Canadian stu- 
dent. 


THE CLOSING CEREMONIES. 


i ie is eminently proper that the close of the most event- 

ful session of Queen's College should be celebrated 
with extraordinary proceedings. The Senate has prepar- 
ed a programme which is both extensive and excellent, 
though it is still open to change and amplification at the 
suggestion of graduates and students. The order of pro- 
ceedings as it stands at present is as follows :— 


Sunday, April 24th.— Baccalaureate sermon by the Rev.. 
Vice-Principal, in Convocation Hall, at 3 p.m. 

Monday, April 25th—The annual scientific lecture 
given by Professor Dupuis, at 8 p.m. Subject—The 
approaching transit of Venus. 

Tuesday, April 26th.—Tree planting by graduating 
classes and graduates from a distance, in the forenoon. 
(2) Special Convocation at 3p.m. Exercides—Recital of 
the Prize Poem by the author; delivery of Valedictory 
Addresses by representatives from the graduating classes 
in Arts, Divinity, and Medicine ; Glees by the Q. C. Glee 
Club. (3) Banquet at 7:30 p.m. Open to the Senate, 
Trustees, Graduates, Students and (it they so desire) their 
friends, male or female. 


Wedesday, April 27th.—Closing Convocation at 3 p.m,, 
for distributing prizes, laureating graduates, announcing 
honors, &c. 
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A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE, 


YPATIA Higgins was wondrous fair ; 
H With her violet eyes and golden hair, 
And her cheek like a peach on a sunny wall, 
She was queen of the girls at our Country Ball. 


Before her beauty I bowed my head : 

“ This measure with me wilt please to tread ?” 
Softly her rosy lips she stirred ; 

“Cui bono, sir ?’ were the words I heard. 


1 rallied my wits to the charge again : 

“A glass, fair maid, of the good champagne 
Will be bonum for both,” I smiling cried. 

“ Ariston men hudor,” the nymph replied. 


“ The night breeze sleeps, and the moon shines fair— 
Wilt tempt with me, maiden, the balmy air ?” 

And, O, the light of her lustrous eye, 

As * Nux Trillistos,’ 1 heard her sigh. 


‘“O, little my Latin and less my Greek : 

I prithee, sweet lady, deign to speak 

In the vulgar tongue, to a plain young man,” 
" Quousque tandem'-—the Vair began. 


The Fair began, but I heeded not, 

As I turned, and fled that accursed spot : 

Six tumblers I drank of the good champagne, 
And straight proposed to my cousin Jane. 


Of wisdom or beauty Jane makes no boast, 
But she's pretty as many, and wise as most ; 
She lights my cigar, and she laughs at my jest, 
And she gives me the dinners I love the best. 


And—the heavens be praised !—-she has never heard 
Of Greek or Latin a single word ; 

And she knows no more than her baby’s nuss 

Of the Differential Calculus, 


Many a varied year has flown 

Since I left that lovely Muse alone ; 
And many a Jack has found his Jill, 
But Hypatia Higgins is Higgins still. 


The light of her violet eyes is dim, 

And the waist that was is not now so slim ; 
And her cheek has deepened its dainty pink, 
Till Jane and I are disposed to think 

That Audor is not her only drink. 


And still must she flirt with the men cf old, 
For the men of today are deaf and cold ; 
There's none to whisper sas agapo 

And the only lover she e’er will know, 

Is the Wooden Spoon of her long ago.” 


->CONTRIBULED.~: 





*,* Wo wish it to be distinctly understood that the JOURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department, 





THE CLASSICAL, CURRICULUM IN 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 
N the Journa for March oth, their appeared an article 
under the above heading, signed by ‘‘G,” the opinions 
of which I don't agree with and would like to answer. 
“G" wants the curriculum which applies to Honour 
Classics altered so that more works should be read before 


the candidate goes up for examination. He thinks that 
the more works that are read the higher will be the stan- 
dard for Honours, and that unless a voluminous amount 
of reading be done a knowledge of the Classics must be 
imperfect ; in fact he makes a plea for quantitas si non 
qualitas ; for that it seems to mé is what it amounts to, 
As 'G" says, it has always been the boast of Queen's that 
it is not so much quantity but quality of work done she 
aims at. The framers of her Curriculum evidently 
thought that a thorough knowledge of a few typical works 
would stand the student in better stead than a superficial 
knowledge of many. This idea strikes me as very rea- 
sonable. 


A college can really only begin a man’s education ; and 
in the study of the Classics is it not a better way to. do 
this, to instil hirn with the principles of philology, which 
will enable him to bring out the full power of an author's 
expression ; and to so acquaint him with the niceties of 
construction that he may better appreciate an author's 
meaning, and thus to set him on the right path, as it 
were, than to require so much mere translation that he 
must either slur over little shades of meaning or construc- 
tion or be unable to overtake the work set before him. 


“G'' says that ten times ‘as much" honour work is 
prescribed in some colleges as in Queen's, Let us sup- 
pose the figures are correct. Now, let us take two men, 
equal in ability and with an equal amount of time at their 
disposal * and with no assistance (for there is very little 
professioral supervision over honour work), Give one a 
few typical works to read andthe other six times as 
many and let them spend the same amount of time at 
them ; does  G" mean to say that the latter will acquire 
as accurate a knowledge of the classical languages as the 
man who gives his undivided attention to the few? It 
seems to me that his knowledge must necessarily be more 
or less superficial. It is impossible that he can have time 
to pay attention to philology and construction, which are 
indispensible to an accurate knowledge of a language and 
without which a man might better read a good transla- 
tion of the original work. But the other having mastered 
a few is well prepared to overtake the many, if he so de- 
sire. There are men in Queen's College now who 
can read Latin and Greek with ease and with little or no 
help from lexicon or translation. But I doubt much if 
they would have been able to do so if they had been com- 
pelled to translate a vast quantity of classical work, with- 
out being able to pay proper attention to philological as- 
pects, &c. Everyone knows what a fanning-mill is. Sup- 
pose two menare given defective mills to work with. 
The one, looking at the amount of work before him, feels 
that he has no time to lose, and starts to work with his 
machine as it stands ; the other makes his machine ef- 
ficient for the work to be done and then is ready for any 
amount of it. In the same length of time the former will 
undoubtedly fan more wheat than the other, but will it 


* In looking over the Calendar I see that no one has taken first-class 
honours until the end of his third year, and I suppose it is the same else~ 
where. . 


be in such a satisfactory condition? The relative advan- 
tages of the two methods of teaching, seem to me com- 
parable to this illustration, crude though it may be. 

“G" thinks that in Queen's ‘‘ Honours are easy" in the 
classical department. It is clear he has never tried to 


obtain them ; if he had he would probably have a differ-_ 


ent opinion. In fact from the way in which he speaks of 
“time being wasted (sic) on the ‘dry husks of antiquity’ ” 
he would even seem to hold the study of classics in con- 
tempt. Ifso, he might better have turned his attention to 
complaining of something else. Butif honours are easy, 
how is it that only six have managed to obtain them dur- 
ing the last five years; and that the number reading 
honour work generally dwindles down to one or two at 
the end of the session ? I expect the reason is that an 
intimate acquaintance with Tacitus, Germania; Quintilian 
Book X; Cicero, De Oratore, Bk I; Persius, Satires, 
IH, IV, VI; ‘.ucretius, Bk I; Horace, Epodes ; Terence, 
Andrian ; Homer, Odyssey, Bk XII; Demosthenes, De 
Corona; Pindar, Olympic Odes ; Aischylus, Prometheus; 
Aristophanes, the Clouds, and Hesiod, Works and Days, 
is not such an insignificant matter as “G" seems to think. 
With him, I think it was a good move to consolidate the 
work of four years, both in mathematics and classics, into 
two, with more frequent recitations and lectures. The 
writer, for instance, has no taste for mathematics, and 
would think it a great hardship if for four weary years he 
should have to keep pegging away at Napier's Analogies 
or the mysteries of conics and the ‘‘many cheerful facts 
about the square of the hypothenuse.”” ‘The student hav- 
ing once got clear of distasteful subjects can now give his 
whole attention to more congenial ones. 
"SL. 
THE CLASS OF '59. 

To the Editor of Queen's College Fournal, 
EAR SIR, --This is the 17th of March, and the after- 
.hoon has been more orless wet. I have been read- 
ing some of the articles in the 1ast number of the JourNaL 
and my thoughts reverted to the time when I was a_ stu- 
dent of Queen's. We had, for those days, a fair graduat- 
ing class in 1859—fair I mean in point of numbers—for I 
need not speak of ability or Scholarship, or any of those 
things. There were many nice fellows and some slow 
ones in that class. How they have been separated. I 
have been looking over the Calendar for 1880-81, and we 
appear to have had nine Bachelors laureated in 1859. I 
think one of these had been a student of other years, and 
was not strictly a member of that class. Of the other 
eight I believe thrée or now Presbyterian ministers, two 
are English Church clergymen, one isan Inspector of Pub- 
lic Schools, one a County Court Judge, and one—last but 
not least-—a licensed slayer of men, or, as perhaps he 
would prefer to have it put, a ‘healer of the ills to which 
flesh is heir.” I think these two last named were the 
worst mischiefs of their year, although truth compels me 
o state that the two English Church clergymen were not 
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far behind. It was during the session of 1858-59 that 
good John Anderson, the Janitor, died. A typical Scotch- 
man, rugged as granite, yet possessed of much quiet 
humor, and, I verily believe, a true and loving servant of 
the Master, his earthly toils ceased in 1859. He had 
rooms in the college and the students used, during the 
later days of his illness, to sit up with him. <A friend of 
his who resided not far from the college, discharged the 
duties of janitor. And even in connection with poor An- 
derson’s illness and death I remember a circumstance 
which had its humorous side. Some of us were sitting up 
after his death with the corpse, and the acting janitor was 
also present. A bottle of brandy which had been used 
medicinally was in the room, and some of the students 
were much amused at the resort to its contents had by 
the dead man’s friend, and the manner in which it was 
done. 

It was related of Anderson that having a dog of which 
he was fond and being desirous of shortening its tail, he 
was in a quandary what course to adopt. He wished to 
perform the amputation himself. but he did not desire to 
forfeit the dog's affection. He gota friend to hold the 
dog with a bag over its face and head. He excised a por- 
tion of the tail himself, and then went to a distance, and 
called the dog, which, upon being released from the bag, 
rushed to his master for protection. 

If T remember aright it was in 185y that © prods” made 
their appearance in the class rooms. The medical man 
introduced the first,—an ordinary pin bent in a sort of a 
triangular shape. This was placed upon a student's seat 
while he was on his feet in class, (and 1 may mention ex 
passant that the point was uppermost), and when he sat 
down he was likely to rise up again in a hurry. The dif- 
ficulty, however, was that so much of the pin was taken 
up in the bending process that little of it could be utilized 
for prodding purpose, and if the victim had thick trowsers 
or a long coat the impression mace upon his—let us say 
feelings--might be very slight. Moreover, the prod was 
easily turned over, and then failed to perform its mission. 
But "necessity is the mother of invention.” If 1 remem- 
ber aright it was the Judge who adopted a prod consisting 
of a small piece of flat wood with two pins run through it, 
and a small piece of wood so fastened that it would slide 
up and down on the pins and would, when the prod was 
in operation, slip down just as far as the pins went into 
the victim's flesh, or was intended so to do. This small 
instrument was called by a large name, “the double-bar- 
relled self-regulating prod.” 

But, my dear editor, I am perhaps wrong in furnishing 
you with some of the above contained information, for 
their may be mischievous spirits amongst fou now who 
will be tempted to revive these old time customs. My 
dear young friends, take my advice and do not do it, It 
may be fun to you to see a sedate burly Nova Scotian 
rising in haste from the seat where you placed your little 
prod, but if that same Nova Scotian quietly places you 
across his knee after class and warms you up in his fash- 
ion, the laugh will be on the other side of your face, and 
depend upon it the sympathy will be with him and not 
with you. ‘ 

Well, Mr. Editor, another piece of mischief perpetrated 
during my days was a scamp making up a long certificate 
in another student's name, stating how the latter had been 
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afflicted with all sorts of diseases, and had tried Dr. 
Ayer's remedies, and been completely cured. This cer- 
tificate was sent to Ayer with a view of its being published 
in his almanac, but the thing leaked out, and I believe the 
student whose name had been used wrote to Ayer and ob- 
tained the certificate. The perpetrator ought to have 
been punished, but he was forgiven. I will now say good 
bye. If you choose to publish this ‘lucubration,” well 
and good,—if not throw it to one side. If it is published 
I hope other students of olden times will furnish you with 
reminders of their college days. Yours, 
A B.A. of 1859. 

[It is gratifying to find that our request to graduates, to 
contribute to the JourNAL, has not been wholly unheeded ; 
and we are grateful to “B.A. of '59” for thus opening the 
ball. It is to be hoped that his example will be followed 
by others who, by so doing, will enable us to establish a 
column headed ‘' Class Reminiscences," or something of 
that sort. Such reminiscences would surely prove inter- 
esting not only to the different members of a class who 
are scattered over the country and those who immediately 
preceded or followed them, but also to the general reader. 
The reminiscences would doubtless recall to mind more 
of the fun, the fears, the fights, and the frolics, of their 
student days, than have been mentioned by the first 
writer, and these being added, a very interesting depart- 
ment might easily be established. A considerable portion 
of the JOURNAL as it now is, must be of little interest to 
the old alumnus, because being removed from the scenes, 
he cannot enter fully into their spirit. Butif such a de- 
- partment were established it is safe to say that his interest 
would be doubled. And of course there are many who 
have taken a partial course and have not obtained the de- 
gree who we would like to hear from. Such letters would 
also tend to draw men nearer their Alma Mater, and be a 
means of communication between old classmates. We 
are sure our alumni readers will see the force of what we 
say and fall in with the suggestion. Don’t all write at 
once.—MAn. Eb.] 


HOW A SOPH CAME TO GRIEF. 


6 rps say there is nothing like skating for combin- 

ing pleasure and exercise at the same time,” 
muttered a certain Soph, who was trying to discover some 
means by which he might enjoy both, and yet be able to 
make the required percentage at his finals without de- 
scending to the use of ‘cribs,’ &c.; for he happened to be 
an honest youth, and would that we could claim that as 
the characteristic of all students, both here and elsewhere. 
However, after thinking the matter over, he came to the 
conclusion that skating was what he wanted, and hearing, 
the other day, that the ice was sufficiently strong to allow 
of his enjoying this pastime with comparative safety, he 
immediately determined to try it. The chief drawback, 
however, was that he had never acquired a knowledge of 
this noble art, for he had always lived in a place where 
he had no opportunity of learning it. But deeming it 
highly probable that even those who were the most accom- 
plished skaters must have been at some period of their 


lives in the same position as himself, he was disposed to 
look upon this as a comparatively slight hindrance, and 
one which would soon be overcome. Therefore, with all 
the ardour of a student who is just beginning to study a 
new subject, and is inclined to consider it a little more 
than probable that that is the department in -vhich nature 
has destined him to shine; after purchasing a pair of 
skates constructed on the most improved design, he made 
his way to the place where he was told the best ice would 
be found. Having arrived there, and finding the icein a 
very good condition, he lost no time in putting on his 
skates. But just here it occurred to him that as there 
were quite a number on the ice, and as he wished to im- 
press upon them the idea that this was not his first ap- 
pearance on skates, and as it would not be becoming to. 
the dignity of a second year student in Arts to appear in 
any other condition than as familiar with the art of skat- 
ing, he thought it would be advisable to watch others for 
a short time, just to find out how the operation was to be 
performed. The conclusion which he arrived at was that 
skating would not be very difficult to learn, as all seenied 
to glide along on their skates without the least trouble. 
So he thought that if he would only strike out boldly at 
first there would be no difficult at all. The way in which 
he did strike out, however, showed that he was evidently 
going on the supposition that he had quite as much con- 
trol over his feet with the skates on as without them. He 
soon discovered his mistake, however, for when he first 
launched out he was not long in discovering that his feet 
would no longer obey him, At first he endeavored to keep 
them under his body; but finding, in about two seconds, 
that such a course of action was utterly impossible, he 
changed his course of procedure, and made a franctic 
effort to increase the velocity of his body to such an ex- 
tent thatit might correspond with that of his feet. He 
might have succeeded in accomplishing his object had 
time permitted, but unfortunately it did not, and the result 
was that he sat down very suddenly, very emphatically 
and very much against his will. At first he was inclined 
to be angry, but was at a less to find something on which 
to bestow it; so, after looking around to satisfy himself 
that no one was laughing atthe ignominious way in which 
he had assumed a sitting posture, and casting a somewhat 
doubtful glance at his feet, as if his confidence in them 
had been as much shaken as his body, he ventured to get 
up again, and with some little difficulty regained an up- 
right position. His fall had evidently given him some 
new ideas about skating, for his bold and confident air 
had left him, and there was considerable timidity dis- 
played in his movements, with a certain amount of cau- 
tion, which showed that he di1 not feel at all comfortable 
either in body or mind. However, he seemed to have dis- 
covered his mistake and found a remedy for it; tor he 
brightened up considerably, and in preparing to make an- 
other attempt it was noticed that he intended to keep hi- 
body a little in advance of his feet. His first move, there, 
fore, was to incline his body forward, with the intentions. 
no doubt, of making another trial. Now we have not the 
slightest hesitancy in saying that his intentions were good, 
for we are assured that they were; but the principle on 
which he intended to advance was evidently one of, those: 
which are very good in theory, but exceedingly poor in 
practice ; for he had no sooner inclined his body forward, 
preparatory to making a start, than his feet, by way of 


| variety, no doubt, began to take the opposite direction. 
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What followed might lead to an ordinary person to sup- 
pose that he was seized with a sudden and eager desire to 
examine the ice very closely; but of course such was not 
his intention; for his exceedingly rapid descent to a hori- 
zontal position was quite as involuntary as the hasty 
manner in which he had sat down a short time before. He 
soon arose again, however, attempted to smile and appear 
indifferent, but it was evidently hard work. This second 
failure had caused him to lose all confidence in himself; 
and as he stood for some time with his feet slightly apart, 
his arms held out from his side, and a look of confusion 
on his face, he seemed uncertain as to what he would do. 
But that doubt was soon expelled from his mind in a very 
unceremonious manner, for another youth, while moving 
along at a respectable rate after the manner of progres- 
sion usually adopted by the crab family, came into col- 
lision with him before he was able to get out of the way, 
prostrating him once more on the ice, and causing him to 
see that peculiar variety of stars which are only visible 
under such circumstances. This of course brought things 
to aclimax; and it is almost needless to relate what fol- 
lowed. Suffice it to say that, as matters now stand, there 
is acertain pair of skates which could be purchased con- 
siderably below cost, and a certain Soph. who is still 
looking for something which will combine pleasure with 
exercise, but who emphatically denies that it is to be 
found in skating. ALS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
6¢W WISOGYNIST.” Your article is too personal for 
N publication, You should treat such a subject 
as “co-education” in the abstract, notin theconcrete. The 
fact is you are too hasty and narrow-minded to discuss it 
at all Let co-ed. have a fair trial in Queen's before any 
complaints are made—you haven't got any complaint. 
“PRESHMAN.” The Queen's COLLEGE JOURNAL 
was established in the fall of 1873. Wedon't know who 
the first editors were as they were too modest to put there 
“names in the title page. Will some student of 1872-73 
kindly answer this question ? 


+ MERUINGS.3* 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE Y.M.C.A. 


TIVE annual meeting of this Association was held on 

Saturday, March roth,‘in Divinity Hall. Encourag- 
ing reports were heard from the retiring officers and con- 
veners of their respective committees, concerning the posi- 
tion and workings of the society during the session. Meet- 
ings were held regularly on Sabbath evenings in Barrie- 
field, Little's Lane, and in the School house beyond the 
Depot, all of which were satisfactorily attended, es- 
pecially the first. Regular visits have also been made 
to the Gaol on Sunday mornings and tracts frequently 
distributed. Besides these the College prayer meeting, 
held immediately after service, and the occasional prayer 
meeting held throughout thedifferent students rooms, have 
been very encouraging and greatly enjoyed by all atten- 
dants. The regular business meetings, however, have not 
been as well patronized as the Association desired, yet this 





can be accounted for, no doubt, by Saturday lectures, and 
the number of societies in connection with the College. 
The financial report which was presented by the assistant 
Treasurer, Mr. J. McLeod, '83, shows that after remitting 
the usual fee of $10 to the Secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Y.M.C.A., and defraying the other necessary expenses, a 
respectable balance is yet on hand. Having heard the 
reports, the election of officers next ensued, which 
resulted in the following being appointed: President, R. 
C. Murray,’82z; Vice-President, W. F. D. Meikle, '8r; Rec. 
Secretary, S. W. Dyde, '83; Treasurer, P. M. Pollock, 81+ 
Librarian, Chas. Cameron, '84; Corresponding Secretary, 
A. McLaren, '82. Announcement was also made of the 
Y.M.C.A. Convention to be held at Cleveland in May, and 
after due consideration of the importance of this Associa- 
tion being represented, Mr, D. McTavish was unanimous- 
ly chosen as its delegate. 


MEDICAL, SOCIETY. 


HIS Society held its regular monthly meeting on Fri- 
day evening last at Dr. Dickson's, the following 
members being present: The President, Dr. Dickson; 
and Drs. Sullivan, Dupuis, McCammon, Metcalfe, Phelan 
and Henderson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted, 
and the Secretary stated that as yet he had not received 
any answer from the Belleville Society in response to the 
changes proposed in the medical tariff of fees. 

It was moved by Dr. McCammon that Dr. Metcalfe be 
requested to postpone his paper on Paralysis until the 
next evening in order to give all the members an oppor- 
tunity of being present. 

Dr. Sullivan suggested certain changes in the course of 
study pursued by students during their college career, He 
claimed Theoretical Chemistry and the history and pre- 
paration of drugs took up much valuable time that could 
be better spent in studying minute Anatomy and the changes 
which take place in the body during disease. 

Dr. Metcalfe exhibited portions of a brain and its cover- 
ings, which shewed the changes found in many cases of a 
common form of insanity. 

Dr. Dupuis shewed the brain of Gideon Lane, the man 
who died in the gaol a few days ago, and whose case has 
excited considerable interest in the city. He had, after 
considerable trouble, obtained an examination of the body, 
and found a tumor weighing nearly two ounces on the 
under surface of the brain, and the parts in {ts neigh bour- 
hood were considerably softened, which was what he had 
anticipated prior to death. 

Dr. Henderson had seen the case some time ago in the 
hospital, and then said a tumor would account tor the 
patient’s symptoms. He quoted authorities, stating how 
rare it was to find these tumors among the insane, and 
doubted whether Lane was really a lunatic. 

After partaking of refreshments the Society adjourned 
at 10:30 p.m. 
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SUNDAY SERVICE. 
PYVELE University Preacher for March 2uth was the Rev. 
John Gallaher, B.A., of St. John’s Church, Vitts- 
burgh. We are indebted to a local paper for a short 
synopsis of hissermon, He took as his text : 


Now, taith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.—Heb, X11 

The place that we give to faith is very important, as it 
affects very radically the whole character of our views of 
the economy of redemption. He who holds that a man 
must believe in order to have regeneration must also hold 
in order to be consistent, that the will of man needs sim- 
ply to be excited to activity by the grace of God. On the 
other hand he who holds that regeneration is the efficient 
cause and indispensible condition of faith must believe 
that men are truly, and in a proper sense of the term, 
spiritually dead, and need not merely a gracious exciting 
but a true and radical spiritual renovation’ and a substitu- 
tion for the stoney heart of a heart of flesh. In a mere 
technical sense faith is the belicf of any fact or proposition 
upon the ground of testimony. aith is described in the 
“standards as a grace whereby the sinner is enabled to 
perform certain acts. This idea is fully borne out in the 
scriptures. TVaith is a gracious habit of the soul and like 
all other habits is to be judged by the acts to which it 
gives birth. Notwithstanding all ancient and modern at- 
tempts to solve the principle of life, it remains a mystery. 
Faith partakes very mach of this character, hence the 
scriptures dwell very largely on the achievements of faith 
and so sparingly with discussions as to its nature. The 
text is not a definition but simply a description of its 
characteristics. In the subsequent verses of the chapter 
we are requested to look at the lives of working, thinking, 
struggling men, whose outward career is a vindication of 
the reality of their profession. All things exist for them 
under two conditions, those of time and space. As regards 
time very much with which they are concerned is future 
to them, As regards space very much is out of sight. 
Considering faith as a substance, it substantiates God's 
promises, making them pleasant realities. The word ren- 
dered substance contains a three-fold idea-—fundamental 
and real and abiding. The things hoped for are the 
glories held out in Grod's word, the believer's inheritance 
in the future. Faith isreal. There is no man that does 
not live in the future more or less. [expectation and anti- 
cipation make up a very considerable portion of almost 
every life. Here and there may be found one who does 
not wish for enjoyment beyond the present time. Tosuch, 
faith seems a superfluity, things hoped for are a nullity. 
But the larger majority look into the future. With them 
there is a good time coming. ‘heir faith is abiding. It 
isa subtance. Science upto the presenttime has discov- 
ered no means whatever of annihilating substance. It 
may be transformed or transmuted, its qualities may be 
removed, but its substance remains as the basis of new 
forms of existence. The primeval forests have been re- 
duced to coal, coal burns away and leaves gas, the parti- 
cles are absorbed by the leaves of the trees and plants 
and they bring forth food for man and beast su that not a 
particleislost. Just as carbon may assume the form and 
quality ofa diamond so faith may lie embedded in any or 
all the forms of worship which are adopted through 
Christendom. Because a man belongs to a different 
church it does not follow that we have nothing to do with 
his faith. The faith of the church is acommon faith once 
delivered to the saints, though there may be different forms 
of church government. When we speak of the church we 
mean the whole body of Christ's people of whatever de- 
nomination. There is one common blood inthe veins of 
all creeds, one faith that shall abide while the Eternal 








Creator shall abide. In looking at faith as an element it 
may be better understood by the word, proof. Faith does 
not require us to yield assent to any proposition without 
evidence. It is the acceptance of certain testimony be- 
cause itcomes from a person whose evidence we are not 
able to reject. The next element of faith is confidence. 
Each has to fall back upon his own faith. The mariner 
has confidence in his compass because it is properly con- 
structed. So faith must be founded upon an intelligent 
conviction of God,s authority. Faith is not necessarily 
unsatisfactory, when it cannot give satisfaction to all cav- 
illers. Lastly, faith is the evidence of things not seen, 
Doubt has invaded the realities of the seen, as well as the 
unseen world, Weare in the midst of merely passing 
scenes, while away bevond the skies there lie realities of 
which we have as yet no experience. These bodies must 
finally succumb ; yet we know we have a building of God. 
eternal in the heavens. Amid all the troubles and turmoil 
of life we can look to the hopes and glory of the future, 
because we have been put in possession of that blessed 
faith which is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 


AES THE TES. 


] ONDON is not particularly gay justnow. No doubt 
4 itis reserving its energies for the coming season, 
but the “high art” and“ asthetic” school still flourishes 
m society, and finds many devotees. The ' cultured” 
beings form a sort of mutu+l admiration society, and every 
young poet, painter, and composer who joins their ranks 
finds himse}f surrounded by a host of kindred spirits, all 
willing to yield him the sane tribute of feverish worship 
which he pays them, The young men affect long hair 
through which they carelessly run. their fingers, low col- 
lars, neckties of strange hues, and very ill-made clothes. 
The women, too, are fearfully and wonderfully garbed. 
Trailing robes in the ‘Peignoir’ style, made of quaint ma- 
terials of still quainter colours, mustard yellows, pickley 
greens, oriental reds and in-lescribable blues, the hair 
generally dressed in a classic Greek knot, without the slight- 
est reference to the type of face. Add to this, strings of 
beads galore and very dirty old lace with any ‘quaint’ ad- 
ditions in the shape of mediaval shoes, peacock feathers, 
etc., and you will have a very fair idea of the London 
‘esthetic’ of to-day. Any ordinary mortal who does not 
understand this kind of thing, and who ventures to say so, 
is at once spoken of as a ‘Philistine.’ The leader, and I 
velieve the founder of this school is young Oscar Wilde, 
and in him is consummated all the ‘utterness’ of their 
creed. He speaks in a pathetic monotone, poses in lan- 
guid attitudes, and is generally surrounded by a bevy of 
admiring girls; he likes to be seen with Ruskin, whom 
he addresses as ‘Master.’ One is constantly hearing fresh 
stories of Oscar Wilde. This is the last:—He informed 
the world that the event of this century had taken place 
under his roof. Mrs. Langtry and Ruskin met in his 
chambers. The ‘Master’ was quietly sipping his cup of 
afternoon tea, when the door suddenly opened and the 
‘Jersey Lily’ walked in. Ruskin rose, advanced to meet 
her with outstretched hands, exclaiming--'We have no 
poets, we have no painters, but we have beautiful women 
who hold our destinies in their hands!’ Mrs. Langtry 
nearly swooned. Asthetic tableau! 











Cost oF THE BuiLpinG.—The Treasurer of Queen's 
College has paid the contractors for the erection of the 
new University building, whose cost was $51,994. As the 
citizens have only subscribed $45,000 they will be asked to 
make up the balance. They can then point to the edifice 
with pride and say, ‘We built it."—Whig. 
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“COLLEGE WoRLD.+ 
PIVHE Niagara Index is fond of teasing Oberlin College 

and is encouraged in so doing by the way that Ober- 
lin pouts. Oberli is marked for its ultra-co-ed. proclivi- 
ties: ‘Filled with charity and overflowing with chivalry, 
the Transcript proposes that the Era, Oberlin Review and 
Index adjourn to the backyard and fight it out. We're 
ready for the Era man--but we would not venture a single 
round with the half-man, half-woman that controls the 
Review, There would not be a tuft of hair left to us, nor 
a single eye, and as for scratches, why, our countenance 
would be one exaggerated evidence of the tearing qualities 
of woman's nails. Says the Transcript: “The average 
weight of the Junior girls is 118 pounds.” Just our fight- 
ing weight toadot. But 1s the toggery included in those 
pounds?” 


THE students at Bates’ College seem to be fond of teach- 
ing school.. A large number of the students have taught 
school during the college year, as the following figures 
show: Senior class, 22; Junior class, 22; Sophomore 
class, 18; Freshman class, 26; total, 88. 


Bares College-was visited by fire on March and, and 
damaged to the extent of $15,000. The students suc- 
ceeded in removing the apparatus, libraries and cabinets, 
with little damage being done. 


Tue Bates Student opposes the formation of secret so- 
cieties in that College on the ground of expense and a 
tendency to class dissensions. 


Tut Sophomores of Dartmouth took a pleasure trip 
to Montreal, and had their class dinner at the Windsor. 
Why are Sophomores, in general, so fond of innovations ? 
—Acta Victoriana. Perhaps because it enables them to 
enter upon their duties with more spirit.—Whitby Sun- 
beam, Hotel it not in Gath. 


YaLe has a parlor skating rink. Who would not be a 
Yale student ?—Sunbeam. We wouldn't. Did you ever 
try rolling skates, Swvbeam ? If you haven't, don't! 


Yau has conferred over 12,000 degrees. 


Tue late Prof. Watson, of Wisconsin, left his property 
for the furthering of astronomical education. Of course 
the will is to be contested. A scientist's relatives always 
object to his property being devised for nonsensical pur- 
poses. -A man who would leave his property to observa- 
tories, &c., must clearly be Insane ! 


Berry University has 4,107 students this session, the 
largest number ever enrolled at any German University, 
1,819 are in the department of philosophy, 1,347 law, 585 
medicine, and 284 theology.—Syracuse Herald, 


Tut Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association had its sixth 
annual meeting on the 23rd of January, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York. Ten colleges were represented, as 
follows: Amherst, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Lehigh, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Stevens, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Yale. A committee was appointed to expend $150 
for a silver cup, upon which is to be engraved the name 
of the college receiving the largest number of first prizes 
each year and also the names of the winners. 


Trinity (U. S.} has discarded base ball and will throw 
all its energies into cricket, which seems to be more popu- 
lar in the States. We wish an eleven would come over 
and see us. 


CamBripGE College, England, has decided to drop 
Greek from the list of required studies. Sensible idea, 
that.— Montpelicrian. 





Tue Principal of an American female college lectured 
recently on “Woman.” A comprehensive subject. The 
college paper says “it was highly interesting and gratifying 
to all.” : 


COLLEGE Lire.—A correspondent of the New York 
Observer writes in the following sensible strain: “A 
young man learns in college to value character above con- 
dition. Nowhere else is he subjected tu a scrutiny so 
searching and so just. There is nothing which a college 
community hates more heartily than sham; there is no- 
thing which it respects more thoroughly than manliness, 
It will pardon much to one who displays this, but no 
other qualities can atone for its absence. Wealth and 
scholarship count for but little where a true manliness of 
character is lacking. A few men may make themselves 
the parasites of one whose claim for popularity is founded 
solely upon money, but the general sentiment of college 
despises this. Now an atmosphere in which this spirit 
prevails is a good atmosphere for a young man to breathe, 
“You send your son to college,” says Emerson, “and it is 
not his teachers, it 1s his comrades, who educate him.” 
Yes, and they educate him well if they teach hmm this les- 
son—that a man’s worth consists not in the money that 
he owns, but in the manhood that is in him. We see, in 
this city, on every side, the controlling power of wealth, 
There is one place in the world where wealth does not 
rule, and that place is the college. Again, a young man 
learns in college to take a broad view of life. He stands, 
as it were, outside of life and looks forth npon it. He 
sees what men have been and done in all ages and lands, 
what ideals they have pursued, what honours or what 
disgraces they have earned. He considers the avenues of 
practical activity which are open to him. He chooses his 
course and intelligently enters upon it. ‘Fhe memcry of 
the literatures be has read and of the histories he has 
passed in thoughtful review remains with him always, as 
a refreshment in his leisure and an inspiration in his 
work; and as long as he lives he will be more broad in his 
plans and more catholic in his sympathies because of the 
outlook over the life of the world which he has thus 
gained.” 


Tue Inter-Collegiate branch of the Y. M. C. A. has, in 
the United States and Canada, 96 organizations, 43 of 
which have been formed during the past year. They have 
a total membership of 4,268, while the whole number of 
students at these colleges is about 20,000. 


Some papers from female colleges are strong-minded, 
some have very little self-reliance ; some think women are 
capable to do everything and anything that men do, others 
have a very low opinion of women’s capabilities. One 
paper describes a journey, some dozen of the young ladies 
took by the cars (sic) one Sunday to hear a certain clergy- 
man. The paper says: ‘Soon after we were seated Mr. 
Guard entered the pulpit accompanied by two ladies. A 
thrill of disappointment passed over us. Was it possible 
we had come ten miles in the cars on Sunday only to hear 
a woman speak? Yes, possible, probable, certain, for 
Mr. Guard is already introducing her as Miss Trances 
Willard, President of the Woman's Temperance Crusade, 
&c."" But in this case they were disappointed; as the 
lady speaker acquitted herself admirably.” 


THe Queen's CoLLEGE JouRNAL has a kindly word to 
say of Samuel Woods, M.A., who has been actively con- 
nected with Queen’s College in one capacity or another 
since his graduation from our University.—'Varsity. The 
‘Varsity has made a slip here. Mr. Woods has never been 
connected in any way with Queen's College except that 
he has taken the Greek clas ses for portions of the last and 
present sessions, during the vacancy in the classical chair. 
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But the slip is excusable, as Mr. Woods is an ornament to 
his Alma Mater, aad it may well be proud of him. 


Tue Oxford calendar shows a slight increase in the 
number of undergraduates. There are now 2,882, against 
2,814 a year ago; but the number of members of convo- 
cation have diminished from 5.212 to 5,159, and the ma- 
triculation from 798 to 758. Balliol has increased from 
214 to 242, which is due to the arrival there of a number 
of selected candidates for the Indian civil service; Lin- 
coln, from 58 to 76; andin spite of the “screwing in" 
scandal at University they have 12 more than last year. 
Christ Church has declined from 217 to 207.—London 
Truth. 


Hert it actually is again: “The leader of the classes 
at Vassar College is a Japanese girl. She is from the 
elite of Japanese society, and is both stylish and popular.” 
We had hoped not to have undergone the depressive agony 
of seeing this article again ; but the Lutherviile Seminarian 
chirpily incorporates it in its columus, 


PRESS COMMENTS. 
HE Yournal assumes a neat, modest exterior, and is 
2 in every way an ornament to the College it repre- 
sents. We give it the first place in the great family of 
Journals.—Argosy, Mount Alison Univ., Sackville, N.B. 


THE Fournal is ably edited and neat in appearance.— 
King's College Record. 


THE QuEEN’s CoLLEGE JouRNAL is, by all odds, the 
neatest publication of the kind with which we are acquaint- 
ed and reflects great credit on its editors.—Can. Presby- 
tevian, Toronto, 


Ir all its namesakes turn out as well as itself, it will have 
no cause to be ashamed of them.—Pres. College Yournal, 
Montreal. 


Our courteous contemporary.—Nuwtre Dame Scholastic. 


Merit AckNowLeDGEv.—The Belleville Ontario admits 
that the literary and mechanical excellency-of Queen's 
College ¥ournal demands from it a retraction of the judg- 
ment recently passed upon the merits of the ‘Varsity as a 
college publication. Says the Ontario: ‘While still cre- 
diting the latter with commendable features we must award 
the preference to the Journat, which has a tone and look 
that most favorably impress at first sight. The typogra- 
phical part of the paper is just what might be expected from 
the Wuic office, where the printing is done."—Whig, 
Kingston, 


University journalism is becoming quite the thing now 
in Ontario, though it has long been an accomplished fact 
in the universities of the United States. The Acta Vic- 
toriana is the name of the one edited by the Victoria Col- 
lege students; the Varsity, by University College; and the 
Queen's College Journat, by the students at Kingston. Of 
these the latter certainly takes the lead. The Squib, edited 
by the students of the London Collegiate Institute, in 
1866, was perhaps the first paper in the country of this 
kind. It was followed some years after in Upper Canada 
College by the College Times. The Ladies’ Colleges also 
publish Sunbeams, and other lovely effusions of the golden 
haired graduates and undergraduates.—Mail, Toronto. 


Last session we received the Queen's College JouRNAL 
regularly, but to this date, this session, we have received 
but two numbers, October and January. We regard it as 
one of the best edited, most sensible, impartial, practical, 
College journals published, and we always welcome it with 
pleasure An article, entitled ‘‘ University Education of 
Women,” contains sentiments endorsed in some sections of 





our country, but bitterly opposed in others. It is conceded 
by sensible men, except old fogies and ill-tempered, sour- 
graped bachelors, that a liberal education ought to be en- 
joyed by both sexes; but there are a great many well 
founded objections to opening the doors of all our Univer- 
sities and Colleges, and thus endorse cé-education. There 
is a strong public sentiment in the South against co-educa- 
tion, that will not be altered for years, if ever; and it will not 
before our Universities are thrown open to both sexes. We 
notice that Queen's has taken this step, and we trust she 
will never have occasion to regret it. The true student 
is admirably delineated in an article on that subject. 
We trust the “ boys” at (Queen's are all “ True Students ;” 
which, alas, is a vain hope for many. ‘ Word-lore”’ is terse- 
ly, forcibly written.—Randolph Macon Monthly,” Ashland, 
Va. 


WE are always glad to welcome the Queen's College 
JournaL; but, dear Journat, while thanking you, too, for 
the kindly spirit of that paragraph about us in the last 
January number, we must ask you to please explain where 
the joke is, in speaking of the “dim religious walls of 
Trinity College.” Is it a hit at our poor much-talked-about 
Divinity class? It’s beyond us. The pretty little four 
stanzas of verse, bidding farewell to ‘Scotia,’ speak well for 
co-education. Altogether, for neatness, sound sense, and 
good taste the JournaL comes near the top.—Rouge et Noir, 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


THE WAY IT BEGAN. 


\V Vi HO wants to fight ? 
“T," says Mr. ‘Varsity, 
With his native “ pervarsity," 
“I'm ready to fight.” 


Who'll take him up ? 
“T,” says the Scholastic, 
‘With my pen so plastic 
I'll take him up.” 


Who'll feed the flames? 
“1,” says the Index, 
“ They're easy to vex, 

I'll feed the flames.” 


Who'll wisely reprove ? 
‘T,” says Queen's JOURNAL, 
‘‘ Because I’m so venerable, 
I'll mildly reprove.” 


Who'll laugh at them both ? 
" T," says Rouge et Noir, 
“T look on from afar, 

And I laugh at them both.” 


Who'll think it's fun ? 
“ We,” cry the others, 
“We watch our big brothers, 
And we all think it's fun.” 
—Sunbeam. 


THERE is a turnstile at one of the gates which is well 
painted and nicely trimmed—in fact a very handsome 
turnstile. Bot nobody likes that infernal man trap. It is 
deceptive and cross-eyed. When two persons are approach- 
ing, which of course they do with anxiety, each thinksit is 
looking at the other, but the chances are twenty to one 
that each will get a thump which will déuble him up. 
That turnstile has been the direct cause of more pro- 
fanity than even the new-fangled boardwalk which leads 
up to it, and that is saying a good deal. 
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“SEX CHANGES.“ 


TYNE Montpelicrian is a new and pretty face. A princi- 

pal characteristic, is its fearlessness. It wrestles 
with the question as to the authorship of Shakespeare's 
plays under the head of « Was it Bacon or Shakespeare ?” 
Undoubtedly many mural lessons are drawal’ from that 
bloody tale of the “ Spider and the Vly,” and well drawn. 
The Moutpelierian seems to be recovering from the effects 
of a libel suit ; it has no respect for lawyers: “As soon 
as a young man becomes convinced that he is endowed 
with talents a littie superior to those of most other people, 
he makes up his mind at once to bea lawyer. To be a 
good lawyer, and make the profession pay, one must not 
only consent to mingle freely with the lowest and most de- 
graded of mankind, but he must be able to take the poor 
mau’s living without a flinch ; he must be able to prove 
the truth of that which is false ; he must be able to prove 
the falsity of that which is true; and, in short, to make a 
complete and consumrrate liar of himself.’ The. Local 
department needs weeding. 


THE Dalhousie Gazette for March rath, is an interesting 
number. The Gazette borrows several of our ‘‘squibs” 
without giving credit, an omission which in this case we 
don't object to. We sometimes get articles from students 
which we don't like to refuse though we doubt their origi- 
nality and their wit, and itis provoking when these are 
copied and credited to our paper. 


Tue Sunbeam is much offended at a simple remark that 
we made setting forth the opinion that voarding-school 
girls were not remarkable for their staidness. Come to 
think of it, Miss Sunbeam has cut us dead this session; 
was it tor this? But, come now, Miss Ex. Ed., put away 
that pout ; it does not become your amiable face at all. 
When we used the word “ flighty” we certainly did not 
have your dignified paper in our mind. The Local Editor 
says you are a Florence Nightingale, but Florence was 
never sarcastic. The February number of the Sunbeam is 
agood one. The tone of the articles is eminently sensible. 
In a contributed article, the author's fellow boarders are 
advised to give more attention to the cultivation of some- 
thing more lasting than to pretty hands, Saratoga frizzes, 
&c. An editorial congratulates the students on the earn- 
estness with which they pursue their studies ; which it 
considers very fitting in an age whea women can take 
such a high place in science, literature and art. The 
death of Miss Rhodentia Mus is graphically related. 


Tue Trinity Tablet has just put in an appearance for 
the first time this session. It says that “an exclusively 
local paper meets our idea of what a College periodical 
should be,"’ and endeavours to come up to its ideal as far as 
possible. It is nevertheless an interesting paper and the 
doings in and around Trinity College, are set forth in an 
entertaining manner. It is conducted by the Junior Class, 
who say they notice a change for the better in that ‘“con- 
tributions are pouring into the Tablet. No longer do we 
hear the cry ‘the students do not support their paper.” 
The students do support their paper, and we thank them 
for their aid. May they continue as they have begun. Al- 
though we cannot accept everything that is offered, it is 
well that a surplus supply of material should exist, The 
editors are beginning to look forward to the time when 
their duties will consist solely in selecting the best from a 


large number of excellent contributions ; when they, them- . 


selves, need never write ‘paper-fillers," and when the office 
of edjtor will be as honorable as ever, butasinecure.” In 
our simplicity this is what we thought would be the duties 
of an editor—our eyes have been opened. But if such a 
happy state of affairs exists in Trinity College, how is it 
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that that with the exception of a piece of poetry and two 
short letters, all the articles in the last number of the 
Tablet show distinctly the editorial hand in their creation, 
‘The Tablet conveys the impression that Trinity College is 
plunged in the depths of gloom during Lent. It isa 
very courteous paper and overflowing with amiability to 
all men. It is also neat an.J gentlemanly, and we will be 
glad to receive it regutarly. 


We have made the acquaintance of several new papers 
this month, Foremost among them is the College Rambler, 
trom Hlinois College, Jacksonville. The sincere gentle- 
man who controls the exchange department says he 
“Joathes and abhors the exchange review," so we will hu- 
mor him by merely saying that the Rambler is a good re- 
presentative of the average CoNege paper: that ought to be 
general enough for any body. The exchange editor gives 
his opinion on the College exchange column in avery neat 
and pithy article. But we don't agree with him that the 
exchange column as it now exists should be abolished : and 
the mudus operandi of exchange editors he generalizes so 
glibly, is not ours by any means. Fle says that the cheap 
notoriety attained by the Niagara Index and some of its 
style, gained by loud-mouthed and indiscriminate abuse of 
its neighbors, and the faults of other papers, are arguments 
against the exchange departments as they now enist; but if 
the Index, &c., wish to display their coarseness and bad 
taste, in their exchange columns, there is no reason why 
other papers should give up a most interesting column, 
We say interesting and we may add useful department: for 
if an exchange column is properly conducted it is both of 
these and one of the best parts of a paper. As for our- 
selves we give our candid opinion of a paper and we 
want a candid opinion in return. When annoyed 
by any display of bad taste and foolishness in a paper we ° 
perhaps express our opinion too candidly, but it is only the : 
hope that the paper criticised may see what we think are 
its defects: Such a conversation as this has often taken 
place between our editors: ‘The A for this month: 
says we are too B—— in our C—-— department, and I 
don't know but that it is right to acertain extent.” '‘Pshaw ! 
a paper that is so D~- as the A— has no right to talk.” 
“ Perhaps not, but you remember the E— said the same 
thing.” But so an effort is made to improve the feature 
commented upon. If we thought that the majority of ex- 
change editors are as the Rambler says we should be dis- 
appointed ; but we don’t think so. We are willing to admit 
the same sentiments in other papers, as those which govern ° 
ourselves. No, no, Rambler, try to “convert” the Index, 
&c., if you like; but don't assume the role of iconoclast until 
you have sufficient data. But we must compliment you on : 
the way you express your opinion, 








Tue Lutherville Seminarian introduced itself this week, 
It is a ‘‘Miss,’’ and a good type of the Ladies College paper. 
Its exchange column lacks in dignity. As the Sem. is only 
in its first volume it of course shows the usual characteris- 
tics of a new paper, but if all such started as well, they 
might be congratulated. , 


THE following is the answer given to a complaining sub- 
scriber by the University Reporter: ‘We are sorry you 
don't like the paper. We publish it simply to please you. 
We should ask you to come down and edit it, only that if 
you did, some idiot would say how much better he could 
do it himself, and that would annoy a nervous person like 


you, 


THE Notre Dame Scholastic doesn't care what outsiders 
think of Notre Dame, or itself, but nevertheless devotes a 
great deal of space in replying to criticisms and strictures, . 
merely by way of courtesy, 
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“DE Nosis NoBiibus.< 


‘'N the Calendar for 1867-68 we find the following : 
“Driti.—The Government has authorized the for- 
mation of an association under the name of the “Queen's 
University Drill Association,” and has appointed Captain 
Craig of the 47th Battalion Volunteer Militia, its instruc- 
tor. 1t is specially intended for the benefit of students.” 








TALK about progress. In session 1870-71 ten years ago 
there were 25 students registered in Arts. This session 
there are 172. While there are treble the number in Divi- 
nity now, what there was then and double the number in 
Meilicine. 


Av the last University service there were only four 
members of the choir present. They should be more 
regular. ; 


Mk. Goxpon, of Toronto, the architect of the Arts’ 
building, has been awarded the first prize of $2,000 for the 
best design for the new Parliament Buildings to be erected 
for the Provincial Government at Toronto. Mr. Gordon's 
hat will not hold many more feathers. 


Tur other day when the students of a certain class 
were endeavouring to drive away the gloom characteristic 
of this season, by means of a lively song; the Professor 
coming in at the close of it, remarked, with one eye on 
the class and the other in the near future, “1 hear you 
singing now, but soun there will be weeping, and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 


Tn decree has gone forth that the privilege of using 
the classical lecture room for the purpose of practicing 
vocal music can only be granted upon payment by the 
whole class of several dollars each. 


Ir is nothing unusual now to observe one or two mem- 
bers of the Senior Greek class preparing themselves tor a 
comfortable journey to, and short stay in the land of Ned, 
during the progress of the recitations, while the Professor 
good-naturedly requests the student reciting to speak 
softly, lest he may disturb their dreams. At the same 
time he makes mysterious observations regarding certain 
individuals who shall stand shivering in the cold spring 
wind, destitute of feathers, and sq touching!y does he des- 
enbe their condition sometimes that many are observed 
to draw their coats closer around them, while their teeth 
manifest a strong inclination to chatter as the horrors of 
the anticipated exposure dawn upon their minds. 


Tur Mayors gold medal has by this time become an 
accomplished fact. The present Mayor of Kingston, E. J. 
B, Pense, Esq., printer of this paper, has signified his 
intention to give a medal this year for the best examina- 
tion in Honor Chemistry. 


Tue Glee Club is considering whether it will accept 
invitations to give concerts at Newburgh, Napanee, Picton 
and some other places, as soon as the exams. are over. 
The Club last week gave a concert at Wilton, a small 
place in the country. It was well entertained and well 
received. The members liked the supper given for them, 
they liked the people, especially the Wilton girls, but they 
did not like a twelve miles ride over a very rough road, 


THE Curator of the museum will not ‘set his house in 
order” until the close of the session. The museum is in 
great confusion at present. 


A poor persecuted Freshie and a cheeky Soph. resolved 
not long ago to be avenged on a proud Semior. This is 
how they did it. They observed that the aforesaid Senior 
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made a rush for the evening paper as soon as it was 
thrown in at the door by the carrier and devoured its con- 
tents. So armed with an old paper those wicked young- 
sters went outside and after remaining out for a time came 
to the door and threw in the old paper. The bait worked 
atonce. ‘The Senior jumped from his chair rushed down- 
stairs seized the sheet and in about two minutes was seat- 
ed in one chair with his heels over the back of another 
swallowing down its contents with his usual voracious- 
ness. Several students who had been let into the secret 
gathered round and raised a loud laugh, but he couldn't 
see where the laugh came in till one of them whispered, 
Nov. 15th, 1879. The round happy face of that Senior 
became suddenly elongated. He looked the picture of a 
“Sell.” We understand he is determined to be even with 
them yet. 


“PERSONAL. 


JEV. Kk. JARDINE, B.D., ‘66, D. Sc., of Chatham, 
\ N.B., has been called to the pastorate of St. John's 
Church, Brockville. Dr. Jardine is an old Brockville 
boy and the congregation called him without even hearing 
him preach. It will be fortunate if he accepts the call, 
His career at this College was brilliant and also at Glas- 
gow, where he took the degree of D. Sc. He spent some 
time in India as Principal of the Church of Scotland Col- 
lege. He also holds a high rank asa writer on philosophi- 
cal subjects; his books have gained for him a high reputa- 
tion, especially that on the “Philosophy of cognition.” We 
shall be glad if he will consent to come up nearer to us. 


A. B. McBean, B.A., ‘05, of Montreal, whose liberality 
in giving prizes for essays is so much appreciated by the 
students, was in Kingston this week. We noticed his 
genial face at the University service. 


kev. RJ. CrarG, M.A., ‘73, of Mill Point, is Modera- 
tor of the Presbytery of Kingston. 





Winbek Dary, L.A., ‘80, of Napanee, is recovering 
from a severe attack of sickness which it was thought at 
one time would prove fatal, Several of the fellows went 
up to see him, and brought back reassuring news. 


AMONG those who received the ad cundem degree of 
M.D., last week from the University of .the city of New 
York, was Chas. R. Dickson, M.D., 80. The number who 
graduated was 1g9. The total number of doctors gra- 
duated last week from three Universities was 522. To this 
number the Bellevue Medical College contributed 118 and 
the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia 205. 55 
tHomwopaths were also graduated last week from the New 
York College. In the United States at present it is cal- 
culated that there is one doctor to every 600 of the popu- 
lation. It is not so bad as that in Canada; therefore Dr. 
Dickson came back. 


Wm. Stewart, B.A,, ‘79, in engaged in looking after the 
rights of the pupils of Brantford Blind Institute in the 


‘case against Mr. Hunter, the sympathetic and noble- 


hearted Principal. The Brantford Telegram says that he 
conducted the case on behalf of the pupiis in a most 
creditable manner, and though only about twenty years 
of age, cross-questioned and examined the witnesses in 
the investigation in the style of an old lawyer. His many 
friends at Queen's will be glad to hear of his success. As 
a result of the energy of Mr. Stewart and others, the In- 
stitute will probably have to hunt ar(!)ound for a new 
Principal. 
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| this Aagbes we preset to tlie euders 

of the JouRNAL more solid reading than 
has been our wont. Examinations are going 
on, and we have not much time to spend on 
‘light matters. Wedon’t make this observa- 
tion apologetically; far from it, but merely 
to explain that nothing has befallen us, and 
that the paper is only influenced by that 
sobriety which characterizes every College at 
this season of the year. The rebound to 
cheerfulness, which will be noticeable in our 
next will probably be startling. 





HE new conditions for the Degree of 
M.A. and the curriculum for the new 
Degree of D.Sc. appear to give general satis- 
faction in the College. For M.A., it is re- 
quired that first-class honours be taken in 
two subjects, and a satisfactory essay on some 
topic in connection therewith be composed. 
The degree cannot betaken until one yearafter 
graduation. The degree of Doctor of Science 
may be obtained two years after graduation 
as Master. The candidate must take first- 
class honours in one of several groups, com- 


prising seven or eight subjects each, and must 
compose three “lectures” relating to what 
he has studied; these lectures he will deliver 
the year following graduation, to the students 
in the department to which the lectures be- 

long. , 

The object aimed at in creating these de- 
grees manifestly is to induce a post graduate 
course of study. But that such a result will 
be ensured by the curriculum as it now 
stands, is rather doubtful. For this reason: 
that it is not a proviso that the honours be 
taken after graduation. Now a student of 
ability and industry is able to take honours 
in several subjects during his under-graduate 
course, and therefore the necessity of a post- 
graduate course is almost done away with. 
Especially is this the case in regard to 
the degree of Master. One of the two 
groups required for the old degree of B.Sc., 
comprised quite as many subjects as that of 
the corresponding group required for D.Sc. 
and we know that the degree of B.Sc. was 
always obtained during the undergraduate 
course ; and what has been done might be 
done again. In this case all that the can- 
didate would need to do, would be to write 
his essays, wait three or four years and make 
application for the degree. 

It is rumoured tliat next session the honour 
work will be greatly increased in all depart- 
ments, so that it will be impossible to comply 
with the conditions, during the undergraduate 
course, and a post-graduate course will thus 
be necessitated. This would be a good move. 
But either that must be done, or a provision 


-made that honours necessary for the degrees 


must be taken after graduation as bachelor, if 
the aim of the conditions is to be effected. 
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UR Treasurer has made us aware of the 

unpleasant fact that only about one. 

third of our subscribers have sent in their 

dollar ($1.00.) Like our former Treasurer, 

he has a great weakness for sending re- 
ceipts, so don’t forget to indulge him. 





HE local Government of Nova Scotia 
has by one little Bill abolished the Pro- 
vincial Examining Board, known as the Uni- 
versity of Halifax,and diminished by about 
one half the grants it has been giving to other 
Universities. Nova Scotia has so many 
Universities that it will not miss one; and to 
outsiders almost the only feature of interest 
in connection with the case is that another 
practical argument has been furnished against 
mere paper Universities. |The reasons that 
determined the action of the Government 
seem to have been partly financial, partly po- 
litical, and partly educational. With an ex- 
penditure that regularly exceeded revenue, 
_retrenchment was required ; and it was 
easier to abolish any institution than to re- 
duce the members’ indemnities, abolish the 
Upper House, or bring about an union of the 
Maritime Provinces that would do away with 
two ornamental Governors, and in the one 
item of Governors save tentimes as muchas it 
has cost to keep up the University of Halifax. 
Then again the now extinct University was 
the creation not of the present, but of a for- 
mer Government, and it had all the signs of 
being little more than a political make-shift. 
It was created with the avowed hope that it 
would ultimately take the place of the other 
Universities, but the Bill that established it 
gave larger grants to the other, than they had 
ever enjoyed before, and asked nothing in re- 
turn from them, not even demanding that they 
should submit their students to its examina- 
tions. Asa consequence, students preferred 


the degrees of the institutions at which they . 


studied to the degrees of ‘‘a great ghost” 
—as it was nick-named at its first appear- 


ance—which might vanish at any moment. 
But perhaps the chief reason that led to its 
abolition was that as a mere Examining 
Board it failed to secure the sympathy of the 
best scholars and University men in Nova 
Scotia. It is pretty evident that the craze 
for paper Universities has run its course, 
except perhaps in certain circles in Toronto, 
where the ideal is still the University of To- 
ronto,and the educational millennium prayed 
for, consolidation, without reference to in- 
dependence and variety of teaching. Young 
Nova Scotians educated in Britain and in 
Germany have been recently appointed to 
Professorships in several of the Colleges in 
Nova Scotia, and these gave unanimous 
testimony in favour of Degree—conferring 
Colleges as against mere Examining Boards, 
though they are far from satisfied with the 
present condition of Collegiate equipment 
and the necessary multiplication of Colleges 
in their native Province. 


Another lesson to be learned from the 
swift disappearance of the poor little Univer- 
sity of Halifax, is the folly of staking the exist- 
tence of any institution of learning on Govern- 
mient support. ‘Put not your trust in prin- 
ces,” cries the psalmist; and had he lived 
in our day he would have emphasized his 
warning with reference to politicians. The 
breath of a powerful Government brought 
the University of Halifax into existence. By 
the breath of another it has been blown into 
space, and it leaves not a wreck behind, save 
a few, a very few, orphaned graduates who 
were luckless enough to have believed in its 
perpetuity. In the sameway Upper Canada 
College is sure to go. The Local House has 
lifted its arm, and will strike sooner or later. 
And then, the Minister of Education, solemn- 
ly and repeatedly as Cassandra, warns us,. 
the University of Toronto will be attacked. A 
local Premier will prove that ‘‘its usefulness. 
has gone,” and that the country demands its 
abolition. And all the while, Queen’s will go 








‘on, quietly adding to its buildings, its staff, 
equipment, endowments, students, no man 
‘making it afraid, because it is serving the 
‘country without standing cap in hand asking 
for an obolus from the Local Treasury. 
Queen’s has learned the lesson that all Uni- 
‘versities had better learn once, and the sooner 
the better for themselves. It appeals now 
not to the people’s representatives, but to the 
people. 


FACULTY ‘OF MEDICINE. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS—CHANGES IN FACULTY. 


HE résults of the Medical examinations were made 
known on Friday, March 25th, as follows : 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


(Without Oral—In order of merit.) 


. W. J. Gibson, B.A., Kingston. 

. J. S. Magurn, Lonsdale. 

. D. A, Wallace, North Gower. 

. Edmund Oldham, Kingston. 

. J. F. O'Shea, Norwood, 

. J. M. Dupuis, Kingston. 

F, R. Alexander, Ottawa. 

. A. W. Herrington, Mountain View. 
. J. F. Betts, Portsmouth. 

. D. A. Johnston, Consecon. 


(With Oral—In alphabetical order.) 
R. Coughlin, Hastings. 
J. Jamieson, Kars. 
B. J. McConnell, Pembroke. 
D. H. Rogers, Gananoque. 
S. H. Snider, Niagara. 
T. J. Symington, Camlachie. 
INTERMEDIATE :—In Anatomy, Institutes of Medicine, 
‘Materia Medica, Theoretical Chemistry and Botany. 


(Without Oral—In order of Merit.) 
‘ iS W. Garrett, B.A., Barriefield. 
1. 1J.M. Stewart, Portsmouth. 
(D. B. Rutherford, Belleville. 
z. A. B. Cornell, Kingston. 
3. G. H. Denike, Belleville. 
4. C. E. Jarvis, London, 
(With Oral—In alphebatical order.) 
R. S. Anglin, Kingston. 
C. A.B. Fry, Mill Haven. 

Besides these the following are also pass-men: In Ana- 
tomy, Materia Medica, Institutes of Medicine and Botany: 
A. D. Cameron, Lancaster; in Materia Medica, Institutes 
of Medicine, and Botany, J. A. Hamilton, B.A., Kingston ; 
A, A. Mordy, Almonte, and J. L. Reeve, Clinton. 

PRiIMARY.—In Theoretical Chemistry, Institutes of Me- 
dicine and Botany, (open to students of the second year), 
C.C. Clancy, Wallaceburg, L. T. Davis, Kingston, and C. 
G. McCammon, Gananoque, are passmen in Institutes of 
Medicine and Botany. Of the final passmen; B. J. McCon- 
nell and J. Max Dupuis will not receive the Degree of M.D., 
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until they attain their majority;.W. A. Lavell, of last year’s 
Class, having come of age will be admitted to the Degree. 

If we may judge by the number of plucks the standard 
appears to have been higher this year than formerly. This 
being the first year under the new system of examinations, 
the Intermediate corresponds to the old Primary; after 
next session these examinations will be distinct. 

The" Honours" this year are gained by Messrs. Garrett, 
Rutherford, Stewart and Cornell. The former two have 
elected to take the House Surgeoncies of the Kingston Gener- 
al Hospital. The latter two will be Demonstrators of 
Anatomy. 

Messrs. McGurn and Oldham will each receive a prize 
of $75 for acting as Demonstrators. 

The departure of Dr. H. Yates from the city as Surgeon 
Major of “A” Battery, Quebec, has necessitated a reorganiza- 
tion of the Faculty. The changes were agreed upon last 
week, 

Dr. Fife Fowler, will turn his long practice and studious 
life to account by taking the vacant chair of Practice of 
Medicine. Dr. A. S. Oliver takes his place as Professor 
of Materia Medica. Dr. K. N. Fenwick will become Pro- 
fessor of Physiology; and Chamberlin A. Irwin, M.D., 
‘63, will take the chair of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Charles H. Lavell, M.D., '73, who since graduation has 
devoted his time wholly to the diseases of the eve and ear, 
has been appointed Professor of Ophthalmic and Aural 
Surgery and Practical Anatomy. 

The lectures for women in the College will begin in the 
second week of April. 

J. H. Betts has been elected valedictorian of the graduat- 
ing Class. : 

A movement was started this session to induce the 
Senate to grant the degree of Master of Surgery (C.M.) 
along with the degree of M.D. 


->CONTRIBUTED.<- 





*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JouRNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department, 





To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal : 


Dzar Sir,-—I saw with great pleasure in your issue of 
Jan. 29, an article inspired by a brochure, from the pen of 
the Rev. John May, M.A., in which the cram of the present 
much vaunted school system of Ontario is very justly 
criticised. Some of the more thoughtful téachers, and the 
majority of enlightened parents have, I imagine, been at one, 
upon the evils of asystem which condemns children to tak- 
all the studies in a certain grade, or to lose their rank in 
the school, no matter what their proficiency in some of the 
subjects may be. 

While our young men at the Universities are only expect- 
ed to take 3 or 4 subjects in any one session, children of 
tender age in our High Schools are required to carry 
on simultaneously 10 or 12. 
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When a little maiden of twelve years gravely informs her 
parents: “I have grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
reading, writing, dictation, drawing, book-keeping, French, 
Algebra, Euclid and Latin, (the only option), the brain 
reels at the enumeration, and one wonders whether our 
High Schools were designed to throw out superficially 
educated boys and girls, or to act as feeders to our lunatic 
asylums. 

Now a word as to our authorized school books, they are 
neither well printed, well bound, nor cheap, and if we take 
the spelling book, as an example, do not possess the ac- 
curacy which might be looked for in books having the 
imprimatur of the Council of Public Instruction. 

Mistakes in orthography, orthoepy, and derivation 
occur, and when a teacher is expected to drill his pupils 
in such statements as ‘annular’ ring like, is derived from 
annus a year, ‘ putrescent’' decaying from petros a stone, 
he strongly sympathizes with the bright little boy who ask- 
ed the school Inspector: ‘Shall I answer the question 
right, sir, or as it is in the book ?” 


Yours sincerely, a 
TEACHER, 


Brockville, March, 1881. 





To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal: 

Dear Srr,—I desire through the columns of the 
JOURNAL to express my very high appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon me by those who, it seems, voted to place 
_ My name upon the roll of members of the University 
Council, Until I saw the copy of the JourNnaL containing 
the announcement of the result of voting, I was quite 
unaware that my name had been put forward. I beg to 
thank those gentlemen very cordially for the honor they 
have done me, 


Yours truly, 
Jno. Batt Dow. 


Whitby, March 31st, 1881. 


+? MEETINGS. 3* 


ALMA MATER. 

DEPUTATION from the University Council waited 

on the Society at its last meeting to get its opinion 

on the advisabuity of holding a banquet at the close of 

the session. The Society heartily approved of the project, 

and guaranteed its co-operation. The following committee 

was appointed to act with the committee of the Council 

to make arrangements: J. Strange, B.A., (Law); M.S. 

Oxley, B.A., (Div.); H. R. Duff, (Med.); and D. Mc- 
Tavish, (Arts.) 

As suggested in our last issue a committee composed 
of Messrs. Knight, M.A., Mowat and Shortt was appointed 
to see if arrangements could be made to have a large 
meeting of the Alumni on or near Convocation Day. The 
Society heartily approved of this project and we hope the 
Alumni will give their assistance in making the meeting a 


success. All that is needed isa large attendance and good 


speaking. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


IJ VHE last business meeting of the Queen's College Mis- 
I sionary Association was held in the Principal's Class 
Room, on Saturday, March 26th, the President, James 
Ross, B.A., in the chair. This was by far the most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting of the session. The name 
of the Association suggests its. object, viz.: to do mission 
work in and around the city, and to assist the Convener 
of this Home Mission Committee in supplying mission 
stations, vacancies, &c., within reach of Kingston, and the 
fact that over three hundred services have been conducted 
during this session by members of the Association shows 
that it has not merely a ‘name to live.’ But within the 
last two years a new feature of the Association has been 
rapidly developing. It has undertaken to send out mission- 
aries upon its own responsibility to poor destitute fields 
that are beyond the reach of the H. M. Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church. Last year three students were sent 
out in this capacity, and this year five have been appoint- 
ed to the following places—one to Palmerston and Claren- 
don, one to Farmersvillé; &c., one to Sharbot Lake, 
Hinchinbrooke, one to labor at the Mississippi iron mines 
and one to‘Muskoka, This work is meeting with marked 
success and no difficulty has been experienced in paying 
the missionaries. The funds of the Association are made 
up of fees of members, collections from various mission 
fields, private subscriptions, &c. Nearly two hundred 
dollars were raised for the Association in that way during 
the past year besides the amounts received by the Associa- 
tion’s missionaries from their respective fields. Would it 
not be well if some of the readers of the JournaL who are 
now occuping good positions in the world to think of the 
struggles of this Association and its efforts to send the gos- 
pel to those who are less favored than they. A few dol- 
lars could not be better invested than in furthering this 
good work. Rev. Dr. Smith, Convenerofthe H. M, Com- 
mittee, was present atthe meeting and gave the members 
some sound advice and many practical hints, that will 
prove helpful to those who are entering upon the work of 
missionaries. He expressed great satisfaction with the 
willingness and faithfulness with which the members al- 
ways did the work appointed for them. Mr. McCannel, 
B.A., gave a very interesting accountof his labors last sum- 
mer on Section A of the C. P. RR., and in conclusion the 
President gave his closing address. It need not be com- 
mented upon, as it will appear in full in the columns of 
the JournaL. This association has a good work to do, 
and the members are determined to put forth every effort 
to make it more of a success than ever.—Com. 

We take pleasure in presenting the address of Mr. Ross. 
to the readers of the JourNaL. We have no doubt it will 
be perused with entertainment and profit, not only by the 
Church student but by the general reader. For sound 
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practicality and pithiness it is characteristic of the Presi- 
dent of the Missionary Association.—(Eb.) 


After an introduction of a personal nature, Mr. Ross 
said :— 


At the outset allow me to congratulate the Association 
on its progress. We have this year become responsible 
for five students who are to labour in various destitute 
parts of the Church. This stride forward on the part of 
the Association has not been made I trust without count- 
ing the cost and it certainly has been made with fear and 
trembling on the part of some of the members. Courage, 
gentlemen, in the evil hour. I feel myself charged to-day 
with the message of the greatest of the prophets to the 
fainting house of Israel. ‘‘Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, fear not.’ Wesent out more mission- 
aries last year than ever before, and yet we will have a 
balance in hand. The churches of this land have all 
nerved themselves for a desperate assault on those parts 
which may. be considered the peculiar dominion of Satan, 
and we cannot afford to stand quietly by and take no part 
in the contest. But you may say, ‘Why should other 
men be eased and we burdened ?” I have not time to show 
fully the fallacy of this. Our position divides the strength 
of the Church properly, and our appeal to our stations 
awakens an interest in mission work in those who contri- 
bute to no other scheme of the Church, and this is clear 
gain. Besides when true soldiers are defending a fortress 
and a breach is made in the walls just in front of their 
post they don't stand back and say, ‘Let others share the 
danger with usin the defence of this gap.” If they did 
the enemy would be in possession in a few minutes. Every 
man feels the strength of ten in his single arm at such an 
hour and sword in hand he rushes pell-mell into the 
breach over the top of friend+ and foe resolved that if the 
enemy enter it will be over his body. 

What has our Church lost during the last century in 
this very neighbourhood by standing on her dignity? It 
is now nearly 1,000 years since the blue banner was un- 
furled not 30 miles from this spot by the Rev. Robert 
McDowall, a missionary from the Classics of Albany of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. For half a century he travel- 
led and toiled. He raised many Churches and published 
the tidings of salvation from Glengarry to “Muddy Little 
York,"" The good man's remains now lie in a rude enclo- 
sure in Fredericksburgh, overgrown by the wild juniper 
bushes and the wandering pine. The second Church 
which. he erected on that spot, which was the centre of his 
operations now stands a solitary ruin. Its siding and 
shingles rattle in the wind, the wild pigeon coos from her 
nest in the deserted gallery and the pulpit formsthe un- 
disturbed home of bats and owls. The Church of Eng- 
land lifts its spire in stately grandeur from the other side 
of the way and its dead are ranged round it with the usual 
precision. In several parts of the country the oldest in- 
habitant will sometimes point out to the traveller a few 
farge stones in the corner of a well-tilled field and say 
with all the pride of antiquarian lore, ‘When I was a 
boy a Presbyterian Church stood there.” 

Why was it that the work so well begun a century ago 
has rot only stood still but gone backwards? Was it any 
special outpouring of the wrath of Jehovah which thus 
caused our Sion to be literally ploughed as a field ? Was 
it not rather because the Church of our Fathers was at 
that time bound hand and foot with the red tape of an 
effete ecclesiasticism ? She was so busily employed tink- 
ering at her dignity that she forgot her work. No man 
was qualified to be a Christian teacher unless he had 
spent the statutory eight years in Academic training and 
this in a new country with no such institutions was utter- 
ly impossible. Had our Church ever during the forty 





years that this has been an University city been wise 
enough to adapt herself to the exigencies of the time and 
place—had she energetically used the means at her dispo- 
sal, all Eastern Ontario would have been hers. Let us 
not proudly think that we are better than our fathers, but 
let us learn a lesson of adaptation, diligence, and earnest- 
ness from their failure. When we have at length wakened 
up to the consciousness that we have lost a century, let 
us not lose any more. It becomes us especially who be- 
long to this University in the centre of the ruins of Pres- 
byterianism—the waste places of many generations, to 
bestir ourselves to the help of Jehovah the mighty. 

Do not solace’ yours with the thought that if these dis- 
tricts are lost to the Presbyterian Church they have been 
gained by some other body. This is not strictly true. 
Other bodies have to some extent taken possession of the 
land, but there are large tracts in this presbytery and in 
the neighbouring presbytery where there is no service at 
all, and besides no other system will flourish in the soil © 
from which Presbyterianism has died. 1 know that many 
(in fact nearly all) the children and grand-children of Mr. 
McDowall’s members go to no place of worship. They 
retain all the prejudices of Presbyterianism without their 
good qualities, and if they are to be reached at all it must 
be by the Church of Calvin and Knox. 

I am coming to the application of my discourse This 
Association is bound to increase the number of its own 
missionaries year by year as fast as its circumstances will 
allow. lor this purpose every individual member must 
feel bound to take up a collection during the summer in 
every church, school-house, or private dwelling where he 
has service. Let every member assure himself that the 
success of the Association, nay the prosperity of the Church 
at her weakest points depends on his performance of this 
duty. After this most public and most emphatic charge 
let no one plead ignorance of the fact. If your people are 
poor remember they are not burdened with so many col- 
lections as wealthier Churches. 


(To be Concluded.) 


SUNDAY SERVICE. 
BY OUR OWN REPORTER. 


PYVHE Kevd. M. McGillivray, M.A., of Scarborough, con- 

ducted the service in Convocation Hall, on Sunday, 
March 27th, and spoke from the texts, ‘The thought of 
foolishness is sin.” Prov. xxiv., 9, and ‘'The thoughts of 
the wicked are an abomination to the Lord,” Prov. xv, 
26. Wecannot see all the process of nature, such as the 
circulation of the blood, or the activity of nervous energy, 
and yet we know that our existence depends upon them, 
Neither do we see the process of germination in the seed, 
yet we see the green blade appear above the ground, 
and we know that the roots are striking down into the 
soil; then comes the branch and leaf, and afterwards the 
flower and fruit. Now this may easily apply to moral and 
spiritual life. The peculiarity of man is mind, and the 
function of mind is thought. And as there is a vital prin- 
ciple in physical life, so thought is the principle of reli- 
gious ard moral life, and all exceptions to this are merely 
apparent. But what is thought? Decartes defines it as, 
“all that isin us of which we may be conscious,” and hence 
it includes the powers of the will, imagination, and senses. 
Accepting this definition, we see the great importance of 
guiding life aright. From this, we observe that external 
result from internal actions; thus all external actions are 
the result of will or desire, and are potentially in the will. 
As the leaf in the bud, or the oak in the acorn, so is the 
life in thought. Thus it is the intention, and motive, 
which moulds the character.. In attending church, for 
example, if I go to learn about God, and about myself, ta 
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become lovable, pure and unselfish, my motive is good 
and worthy, but if I go with an inferior motive my action 
partakes of its nature,and so in all cases whatever; as the 
motive, sois the act. Now since thought embraces the 
processes of will, imagination, and sense; the culture of 
our thoughts cannot be too closely attended to, especially 
by those who wish to liWt a Christ-like life. If we fix our 
attention upon the great truths and doctrines of religion, 
it will give us a life in accordance with the will of God. 
For as the heart is, so is the conscienceand life; thisis the 
language of common sense and the scriptures. God wants 
not an outward, but an inward submission of our will, and 
He, who sees us as we really are, says that the motive or 
spirit in which a thing is done, is the true measure of 
moral worthiness. That thought is the fountain of moral 
life, surely no one will question, and it is desirable to keep 
that fountain pure. We read ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” 

Having thus briefly shown the relation of thought to 
life; how that the latter is as the former; in the 
second place, we notice that God says, ‘The thoughts of 
the wicked are an abomination to the Lord, and the 
thought of foolishness,” that is of depravity, ‘is sin,” 
Now what is sin? We all know the excellent definition 
is the Shorter Cathechism; but God gives even a better 
definition when he says that it is, ‘that abominable thing 
which he hates."" And those who commit sin, that is the 
wicked, are called, ‘an abomination to the Lord,’’ Man 
often thinks that if he can only a live good life outward- 
ly, he will pass. But God sees man as he really is. Man 
looks at the outward appearance, but God at the heart. 
This Christ explains more fully in his explanation of the 
moral law. There he says, “Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time; Thou shalt not kill, but I say 
unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the judgment, &c.” [n 
the light of such words, how appalling must be the 
’ thought of secret sin toa sensitive nature, and to know 
that God judges according to the heart. It may be asked: 
How can aman who is mixing with the world, avoid its 
evils, and thoughts about them? Of course, by force of 
circumstances, we may be brought into contact with evil, 
and it is difficult to say how far we are responsible for 
those thoughts which come by the imagination, but they 
are very humiliating to the man who realizes their evil 
effects. Then it is our duty to shut our eyes and ears to 
anything improper, or remove ourselves from it; for here, 
discretion is the better part of valour. Evil grows upon 
us gradually, and there is no one who becomes a villain 
until he has made his mind familiar with vice. ‘Then let 
us keep our minds pure, and may our constant prayer be, 
“Let the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and Redeemer."’ Society is 
often shocked at the commission of some great crime, for 
which no apparent motive exists, and medical men far too 
often charge it to temporary insanity when, in the greater 
number of cases it is merely the outbreak of some long 
cherished and secret sin, which has hitherto been hidden 
from the world, but which really existed in the heart. It 
has been said by an eminent writer, that if a man has 
covetous thoughts, he steals; and if he has murderous 
thoughts, he is a murderer, &c., and so with all other 
crimes. How appaled a man would be to see his words 
and thoughts put into acts. This may seem extravagant, 
but let each one question his own experience, his own 
heart, and then judge of its extravagance. Having seen 
what God thinks of unholy thoughts, the right course 
to pursue is to subject every thought and impulse to the 
will of Christ, and make him in all cases the arbiter be- 
tween right and wrong. Let him, who alone overcame all 
evils, guard the door of our hearts. We cannot: know all 
the evils in the world, and it is impossible to exaggerate 





them in the sight of God. Christ alone felt the force of 
this world’s evil, when he overcame its surging tide, but 
his victory was gained at the sacrifice of his own life. But 
thanks be to God for a risen Christ, who is still able and 
willing to help us in the conflict against sin; and there is, 
“none other name under heaven, given among men, where- 
by we must be saved.” The christian finds it much more 
difficult to repress sinful thoughts, than to prevent their 
expression in acts, and he only understands this difficulty, 
in his endeavours to strike down these thoughts. It has 
been said that outward sins, like caterpillars destroy the 
leaves, but inward sins, like the canker-worm, destroy the 
very vitals. Then let us give our hearts to him, who over- 
came all sin, and he will wash away our sins in his blood. 
There is nothing which will more effectually keep us from 
sin, than working for Christ. The old proverb, which 
says that the devil finds work for idle hands to do, would 
apply with even greater force to our thoughts. Then take 
Christ with you; and ‘lo no deed, think no thought, 
which you would not wish Christ to see or know. “Let 
the unrighteous man forsake his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, for he will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God for he will abundantly pardon.” What better 
prayer for a new heart, and right spirit, when properly 
understood, than that of the Psalmist. “Search me, O 
God, and know my heart ; try me and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting 2" 











THE ELLEN WATSON SCHOLARSHIP, 


HANDIFUL of good people are trying to do a thing 

that is altogether unprecedented, and carries its own: 
significance ; they are endeavouring to found a Mathe- 
matical Scholarship in- memory of a young lady. Miss. 
Ellen Watson's story is simple enough. She was the 
daughter of a schoolmaster at Reading. She was sent to 
school, not her father's, and when there was an examina- 
tion to pass, she passed it, when there was a scholarship 
to win, she won it. In 1876 or 1877 she astonished the 
authorities at University College, Gower Street, by asking 
permission to attend the classes for physics and mathe- 
matics. It was before women were admitted, and the- 
privilege Miss Watson desired had previously been refused 
to two deserving and enterprising young ladies. The au- 
thorities were puzzled, the Professors were amused, but 
somehow the difficulties were overcome, and a modest 
sweet-faced girl of twenty was seen taking her place among 
the advanced students of the opposite sex, With his cor- 
dial consent she attended the late Professor W. K. Clif-. 
ford's lectures on “ Applied Mathematics,” and at the end 
of the session of 1877, to the surprise of her fellow-stu- 
dents, and rather to the bewilderment of the authorities, 
it was discovered that the young lady was far away ahead 
of them all, and had won the highest possible distinction, 
the Meyer de Rothschild Exhibition. Professor Clifford 
was delighted. In the gentle girl who always listened 
with rapt attention to his lectures, he had discovered a 
brilliant young mathematician. He made a speech at the 
distribution of prizes, and in the course of it he said, 
‘Miss Watson's proficiency would have been very rare in 
a man, but he had been totally unprepared to find it ina 
woman," adding that ‘‘ ai »w more students like her would 
taise University College to a status far surpassing that of 
institutions twenty times as rich, and two hundred years. 
longer in existence.’ After attending University College, 
Miss Watson went into the examination of the University 
of London, where, after the changes regarding women 
effected in 1878, she was among the first of her sex to pass 
the Bachelor of Science Examination in the first division. 
Then the old evil stepped in and asserted itself. She was 
not strong,—she had worked hard. All this time she had 





son peideppi tbl disean tiouk aps, 


been given lessons in mathematics in London, and study- 
ing in many directions, for she had wide sympathies and 
keen interests. Her health broke down, and finally, as a 
last chance, she was sent off to Grahamston, South Afri- 
ca. Even there she worked hard, and a clergyman, now 
in England, bears testimony to her industry, and the man- 
ner in which she made herself beloved. She taught ina 
school, she wrote a paper on education for a South-Afri- 
can review, she wrote half-a-dozen others, which are still 
in MS,, but will probably be published here,—and_ then 
the end came. Far away from home, of the direfnl dis- 
ease that has gathered the brightest and the best, and for 
which no cure has yet been discovered, she died on De- 
cember 3rd last, at the age of twenty-four years. To those 
who had known her personally, and loved her for her 
gentleness and simplicity, her death was a sad shock: 
while all those who had watched her career with interest 
and curiosity must have felt that a good worker, and possi- 
bly a great genius, had been lost to the world in Ellen 
Watson. 

And this girl never asserted herself, never talked in pub- 
lic, and was unknown outside the friendly circle that loved 
her, and the learned one that waited hopefully to see 
what she would do in the future. Even the Professors 
among whom she studied looked upon her genius as a 
thing separate from herself. She was just a gentle, lova- 
ble woman, to whom was given the intellectual power that 
usually belongs only to men; and she used the power as 
best she could in the short time at her disposat,—used it 
quietly and unoftendingly, and without forfeiting her claim 
to woman's greatest charm. Had she lived, her work 
would certainly have been known to the world; but the 
worker would probably have been unknown, for the 
woman would have lived apart from her fame, looking on 
it, perhaps, with wonder and surprise, but never with van- 
ity, nor boasting. So it is that simplicity and true great- 
ness walk hand-in-hand. If women were content to prove 
themselves capable, and to do their work as quietly as 
Ellen Watson did hers, and to do it for the work's sake, 
they would not find many of the privileges they demand 
denied them, for it is not to the doers of work that they 
are grudged, but to the talkers of work,—and between 
these two there is indeed a wide difference. If the object 
of the little meeting in Grosvenor Street is accomplished, 
the first scholarship that has been founded to honora 
woman's mathematical genius and promise of scientific 
work will have been founded in honor of Miss Watson. 
We hope that helpers will be many, and the memorial 
worthy of its name. Her Itte, short as it was, has proved, 
as many other things lately have proved, and as_ the vote 
taken at Cambridge the other day showed that men were 
anxious to acknowledge, that an intellectual career is dis- 
tinctly possible for women,—that is, provided their physi- 
cal strength will stand the strain. And an_ intellectual 
career, as far greater examples have shown, is by no means 
incompatible with the proper duties of womanhood. To 
take two widely different instances,—Mrs. Somerville de- 
lighted in her garden and her housewifely routine; and 
George Eliot, though many who only knew her of late 
years may doubt it, was domestic in her tastes and loved 
home-life. How keen were her sympathies with it, the 
fidelity of the descriptions in her earlier works attest. 
That a public career—that is, a career which involves a 
woman's being seen and heard in public places—is possi- 
ble without a loss of much that makes her lovable and 
charming, is doubtful. As yet, we know but few instan- 
ces, if any, of wives and mothers who have successfully 
gained personal publicity. But men have always one 
remedy in their hands, by which they can protect future 
generations; they can prevent the spinsters who are seen 
and heard too much in public from becoming the mistres- 
ses of their homes, and however much some women may 
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affect to despise marriage, they cannot but own that it is 
an invaluable aid to the perpetuation of a type. At the 
same time, let men give all help and honor to work that 
shall stand on its own merits, without thought of sex: or 
if sex 1s thought of, let it be with rejoicing that time and 
facts have proved that women can give them not merely 
amusement and sympathy, but also intellectual help and 
companionship.— Spectator. 


“COLLEGE WornD.3* 


N\ Rs, A. T. STEWART, as Executrix of her husband, 
a is about to establish a college in New York at a 
cost of $400,000, It will be the largest in America. 
Co-educational and non-sectarian. 


CarLyLe was always fond of Harvard College, and is 
said to have left it a valuable collection of books from his 
private library. 


Dalhousie Gazette: The University of Melbourne is 
supported by the Government. Its buildings were erected 
at acost of about £150,000. It has three Faculties, Arts 
with too students, Medicine with 50, Law with go. Most 
of the professors or graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
and receive about $5,000 ayear. There are four denomina- 
tional Colleges affiliated with the University. Next year 
it will be co-educational. This session there were 782 can- 
didates for Matriculation, 286 of whom were ladies » 620 
passed of whom 176 were ladies. The fees per session are 
$120, A B.A, parchment costs $75 and those of Medicine 
and Law $250. No sectarian jealousy exists between the 
affiliated colleges. Melbourne has now a population of 
300,000, 


THE top mania has appeared among the juniors, but as 
yet we have seen no senior engaged in this puerile pas- 
time.—Oracle. Why bless you let the boys spin their tops 
if they want to. It is better for them to spin tops than to 
strut about smoking cigarettes and become conceited be- 
cause the girls think them fit subjects to flirt with. 


WE see by the Record that about $go,o00 has been ac- 
knowledged for the endowment fund of Queen’s College. 


“Ir is high time to rise up against the tyranny of the 
so-called weaker sex,’ cries an exchange. “ Co-education 
is the order of the day. It is a poor rule that won't work 
both ways—Vassar must admit boys.” 


Tue Harvard Advocate informs us that three perform- 
ances at least of the Greek play of GEdipus Rex will be 
given in the College Auditorium, and 1f the sale of tickets 
warrant it, a number of extra performances may be ex- 
pected. A week will be given to the actors and chorus if 
they desire to appear in New York and Washington. 
Those who sing in the chorus are allowed to count it as a 
two-hour elective. It will cost $3,000 to purchase the 
play.—Acta. 


THOMAS CarLyLE and George Elliott have been pro- 
fusely dealt with by the College press. Nearfy every writer 
speaks of Carlyle in something after this fashion—A chill 
has run through the heart of humanity. The soul of 
Thomas Carlyle has been wafted to the spirit land,"— 


Wash. Feff. 


YaLe and Princeton quarrel over the foot-ball cham« 
pionship. Princeton's sentiments are: 


When safety touch-down counts as points, 
When blow and brag make up the the score; 
When skill is measured in avoirdupois, 
Then Yale will win, and not before. 
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Mr. McKay, the bonanza man, has given Bowdoin Col- 
lege $50,000. 


THE Yale Boat Club have $965 in its treasury. 


THE students of Trinity College, Toronto, and King’s 
College, Windsor, complain that their bed rooms are 
kept at a freezing temperature. Trinity students should 
not complain too much when they have such a handsome 
building to live in. Don’t talk about poverty Rougey, 
and then show such a building as that in your title page ; 
outsiders can't understand you. Why don't you sell part 
of your realestate and endow a chair of English with the 
proceeds, if you want one ? 


A very flourishing brass band exists in the Niagara 
Index's Coliege. The exchange editor of the Index is 
always anxious to impress on his readers the fact that he 
isa ‘grown man.” He likes to tell about the stiffness of his 
beard, &c. Nevertheless he owes it to himself to prove 
that he is not the party whose place it is to draw music out 
of the brass cymbals. 


ALBERT University has one hundred and forty students 
and was never more prosperous than at present. lour 
students are expected to graduate this year. 


VICTORIA :!— 


We notice in the Queen's College Fournal, an error 
in the announcement of our gymnasium scheme. Our 
contemporary states, that our contemplated project is 
to build a building to answer for gymnasium purposes, 
and also a Convocation Hall; and that the estimated cost 
of such a structure is $1,500. The idea of having a Con- 
vocation Hall in this building has not been proposed, but 
that of having the interior of this structure so arranged 
‘ that it might be utilized for gymnastic and other enter- 
tertainments, has been included in the sketch of the under- 
taking now before the committee. It has also been deter- 
mined to expend at least $2,000 1n the construction of 
such an edifice.—Acta Victoriana. 

We clipped our information bodily from the February 
number of the Acta. We thought at the time that a Con- 
vocation Hall and gymnasium combined would be a 
novelty. 

The hand-ball court is the centre of attraction at Vic- 
toria, Our minds have thus been abused of the idea that 


hand-ball was a sport peculiar to Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions. 


Scholarships to the amount of $300 will be given at 
the next Matriculation Examination. The Acta snubs 
the under classmen : 


‘We feel sorry for the sake of the Sophomores and 
Freshmen that snow-balling will soon be, so to speak, 
“played out." But perhaps they can console themselves 
with mud-pies and marbles." 

A Committee has been appointed to select College 
badges (buttons) which the Acta says is a step in the 
right direction. 


There is a flourishing Science Society in connection 
with the College, which besides the regular officers ap- 
points heads of the following departments :—Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Archazology, Entomology, Conchology, 
Microscopy. 

An effort is to be made to have the spring Conversa- 
zione excell those of former years. 


ToRONTO :— 
Prof. Croft is going to Texas in May. 





Mr. J. P. McMurrich, B.A., '79, has been appointed 
Examiner in Mineralogy and Geology in the stead of Mr. 
Dawson, Ph. D., who is unable to act. 

St. Michael's (R. C.) College is about to be affiliated 
to the University, when the examinations are to be modi- 
fied to suit the views of the former institution in regard 
to History, Ethics, &c. 

Those long-winded resolutions, redolent with whereases 
that the students of the average American College pass 
with such regularity whenever one of their number hap- 
pens to die, might be done away with and something else 
more suitable substituted. Nothing is to be more guarded 
against than maudlin sentimentality, whether in the shape 
of congratulatory or consolitary resolutions.—' Varsity. 


Mr, W. Mulock, a barrister has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor in place of the late Hon. Thomas Moss. The 
Literary Society have named their building ‘‘Moss Hall" 
as a tribute of respect to the late lamented Chief Justice, 
who was Toronto's most honored son. 


TRINITY :-— 
A Professor of English Literature is clamoured for. 
The Rouge et Noir appeals to the friends of Trinity to 


take encouragement from the success of Principal Grant, 
and raise a better endowment. 


The Cricket Club has been organized for the coming 
season. Cricket is Trinity's forte. 


The degree of D.D. is obtained by post graduate ex- 
amination, The Rev. Henry Wilson of this city has 
passed his examination for this degree. 


There was some talk of organizing one of the new com- 
panies in the roth Royals from Trinity College. 

The Rev. Provost Whittaker severs his connection with 
the College in June; when he leaves for England. 


A novelty has been introduced in having a lady as In- 
structor in Elocution. Is this a step towards co educa- 
tion ? 

The choir is not in a flourishing condition. 


We pre- 
sume the same can be said of most choirs. 


We are for- 





re Oracle is a bright faced paper and brimful of sen- 

sible and well written articles and editorial remarks. 
If the papers from some of the American Universities (?) 
could equal the Oracle in appearance and contents, they 
might be proud. 


The Varsity for March 26th contains a quantity of clev- 
erly written articles, and throughout shows an endeavour 
on the part of the editor to make the number particularly 
interesting. Wesee that the Toronto Literary Society in- 
tend to publish a paper by themselves.: If they do so, we 
expect to see the Varsity disappear as suddenly as it came. 
No paper can hope to exist unless it tries to reflect the sen- 
timents of its college. But the Varsity men persist in in- 
flicting their own opinions on all subjects they can think 
of. The King's College Record charges it with Atheisim, 
and Niagara Index makes insinuations of another sort, 
while we doubt if the frantic article in laudation of Sara 
Bernhardt and the denouncing of her ‘‘ slanderers’’ would 
be concurred in by the majority of sentiment in University 
College. The Varsity has a habit of clipping jeux d’ 
esprit from other papers and passing them off as original. 


We have often been struck by the extent to which some 
American -papers will go in their local columns, in braying 
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out a long list of interjections, which only carry along with 
them the idea that the writer had thought himself hum- 
ourous, but had signally tailed. We sometimes see half a 
column filled with about two dozen senseless expressions, 
which, if they have any significance, it must be known only 
to the author himself. Then it is apt to give a low idea of 
the intellectual status of students to whom the ejectula- 
tions are directed. 
know what we mean we will inflict on them a few exam- 
ples—'' Yes 1; No!; Go 'way.; Subscribe—Subscribe for— 
Subscribe for the—Subscribe for the > Rain!; Snow!; 
Pshaw!; How is that for high?; Brace up!; Didn't I 
tell you ?;’ and so on ad infinitum, 





Having dilivered this lecture we can turn to a paper in 
which one never sees this sort of thing. The Columbia 
Spectator is always characterized by good taste. Its socie- 
ty cartoons are seldom wanting in point, and its make up 
admirable. We heard it said lately that “the Spectator 
had put on a new suit of clothes—of the convict pattern.” 
That is one way of looking at it; but though the Spectator's 
selection of ribbuns is perhaps not in the best taste, a little 
vanity is excusable, when there's a pretty face to be shown 
off. 


“ We are inexpressibly sorry that our locals do not suit 
the QUEEN’s COLLEGE JOURNAL; we are, unfortunately, 
supposed to write for students of Victoria what we think 
will suit them, or we might follow our contemporary’s ex- 
ample and gush over and butterevery thing, good, bad and 
indifferent."—-Acta Victoriana. 

Any less sensitive person than the local editor of the 
Acta would have understood that we merely spoke cf his 
nonsense from an outsider's point of view. We did think 
that the chatter which he was at one time wont to 
incorporate in his columns, was out of place in such a 
good paper as the Acta, and we were not alone in this 
respect. We might also say that when the writer gravely 
says that he writes this kind of thing for the Victoria 
students because he thinks it will suit them, it strikes an 
outsider as being a reflection on the Vics. But is he not 
assuming to much? However, the Acta shows a marked 
improvement in this respect. As to that part of the above 
article which has reference to ouselves it is merely a “ glit- 
tering generality, and probably the Acta's way of mak- 
ing a repartee. 

As we remarked before, the Acta is ‘‘the very model of 
a modern college journal.’ It is above all things the or- 
gan of its own college; yet it is extremely well informed 
in general college news. We must thank it for its kindly 
notice of us, and hope to receive it next month, in its prom- 
ised new suit of clothes. 


Tue Canadian Spectator, though edited bya clergyman, 
is peculiar to a surprising extent. It especially likes to have 
a reputation for liberality. In the number for last week 
this feature is especially noticeable in the attempt to prove 
Bernhardt a model of womanly behaviour. The opinions 
in this article are what have been given out by a portion of 
the American press for some time past. The Spectator 
also publishes an agnostic letter which was refused inser- 
tion by the Stay and Post. The Freethinkers will applaud 
this action and slap the Sfectator on the back and Mr. 
Bray will be happy. 





MinisTER, in his sermon: ‘And thus will it be to in- 
finity—oh, infinity!” Sleeping *83 man forgets himself 
and sings out: ‘0 O o ?--Hexahedron; chuck me an- 
other''-—Col. Spectator. That reminds us of a man in 
Queen’s last year who affirmed impressively that two axes 
of a certain crystal would intersect in eternity. 


In case some of our readers do not — 





DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS, 
James Ross, B.A.: Rev, J. C. Cattanach, B.A, and A,, 
RB. McCallum, B.A., have sent in theses for the degree of 
M.A. The new regulations regarding the taking of M.A, 
do not come in force till after the Convocation in April, 
1882, so that men who did not take honors in the old days 
have still twelve months grace. 


-> PERSONAL. 3 

ae resignation of the Rev. Dr. Bain, of Perth, has 

been reluctantly received by the Presbytery, and an 
exceedingly complimentary address has been presented to 
the worthy Doctor by that body. His retiring allowance 
is $1,200 ayear. Dr. Bain isa B.A. of ‘45, and has beena 
trustee from time immemorial. We understand he will 
take up his residence in Kingston, 


Ir is believed that the Rev. John Black, D.D., ‘76, of 
Kildonan, Man., is the dark horse for the Moderatorship 
of the next General Assembly, which meets in Convoca- 
tion Hall in June next. 


THE Rev. James Awve, B.A., '79, last session took a 
prize for an essay on the philosophy of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, The essay was thought to be of such extraordinary 
merit, that Mr. Awde was invited to deliver the essay in 
the form of lectures to the students of philosophy. This 
he did while here as University preacher. \Ve might also 
say that Mr. Awde's preaching took people by storm, 


Tue Rev. G. J.Cate, B.A, '61, formerly of 5 : 

E E, B.A, '61, y of St. Stephen's 

Church, St. John, N.B., is minister of Forfar—one of the 

largest parishes in Scotland, in which there are some 
2,000 communicants on the roll. 


Rey. Wittiam Maxwe Lt, for the last three years as- 
sistant to the Rev. Wm. Dunn, of Cardross, has been or- 
dained his colleague and successor. Among those who 
took part in the ordination service were two distinguished 
ex-Canadian ministers—Rev. Dr. Story, of Rosneath, for 
some time assistant-minister of St. Andrew's Church 
Montreal, and Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, of Canonbie, formerly 
Principal of Queen's University at Kingston. Mr. Dunn 
has been for forty-three years the Minister of Cardross 
In this parish the venerable Dr. Cook, of Quebec com- 
menced his ministerial career half a century ago.—Record, 


Cuas. F. IRELAND, B.A., '66, Treasurer, shows his at- 
tachment to his Alma Mater by building a residence facing 
the College. 


Iy Kingston, ‘vhich was tormerly such a hotbed for law 
students, there is a dearth at present. The only ones at 
present are D. M. Mcintyre, B.A.. and Wm. Mundell 
B.A. This state of things will be changed when ‘81 gra 
duates. 2 


P. C. McGrecor, B.A., ‘66, is now occupying the is 
tion of Head Master of the Brockville High Schoor are 


ARCHIBALD McMurcuy, B.A., 75, late Head Maste 
the Pembroke High School, attended lectures in the Rayal 
College tor the latter half of this session. 


Rev. Pror. Werr, of Morin College, Quebec, form- 
erly Professor of Classics in Queens, has te faders 
LL.D., by his Alma Mater, the University of Aberdeen. 


Tue appointment of Dr. Lafferty, ‘71, as Medical Su- 
perintendent of the Canada Pacific Railway with a salary 
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of $5,000, is the more graytifying to his friends for the 
reason that he is a prominent Liberal. B. J. McConnell 
of this year’s graduating class is to be his assistant, 


Dr. Craia, of '78, is taking a past graduate course in 
New York. His practice in Wellington has been taken 
up by Dr, Chown of ‘80. 


Ir is the greatest sorrow that we have to record the 
death of Wm. Mostyn, M.D., 58, Almonte. Dr, Mostyn 
started with a young friend todo some business on the 
river five miles above Almonte. They started in a skiff 
and arrived in safety at their destination, and re-embarked 
about four o'clock the next morning. It is supposed that 
they encountered drift ice, and upset, and since the icey 
coldness of the water would prevent swimming both gen- 
tlemen were drowned. Dr. Mostyn was considered one of 
the most skillful practitioners in Eastern Ontario; he sat 
in the Medical Council of Ontario off and on since 1869 ; 
was President of the Rideau Medical Association ; and sat 
for North Lanark in the Local Legislature till the last 
election, when he suffered defeat at the hands of Wm. 
Caldwell, B.A., '66. He also held a high position in the 
Masonic fraternity, being at one time one of the Deputy- 
Grand Masters. Dr. Mostyn was prominent in all local 
matters, being President of the North Lanark Agricultural 
Society, Coroner for that Riding, first Reeve of Almonte 
and Surgeon-Major in the Militia. The class of ‘58 is an 
old one, and few of its members are now living. “Among 
these are Messrs. Bethune, Wingham; J. R. Benson, 
B.A., Australia; Wm. R. Cluness, Sacramento; W. W. 
Elmer, Madoc; D. Henderson, Winnipeg ; Sheriff Sweet- 
land, Ottawa; Dr. Sullivan, now Professor of Surgery 
in the Royal College, and Sheriff Davis, of Haldimand. 

Ata meeting of the Rideau and Bathurst Medical Society, 
at Ottawa, of which he was President, the following reso- 
lution was carried ; 

Moved by Dr. Grant, seconded by Dr. Church,—''That it 
is with feelings of the deepest regret the city members of 
the Bathurst and Rideau Division have learned of the ac- 
cidental death of their medical representative, br. Mostyn, 
and that they desire to convey to his relatives their warmest 
sympathy in their affliction, theloss sustained being equally 
felt by the general public as well as the profession of which 
he was an honoured and respected member.” 

The funeral took place here on Saturday with Masonic 
honours, and was attended by between 3,000 and 4,000. 


FS. Leroy Hotes, M.D., '77, has taken up his resi- 
dence in Almonte, where he will probably step into a large 
portion of the late Dr. Mostyn’s practice. 


A Goop story is told of Principal Grant. The Rev. 
gentleman was going to Kingston from this city. On the 
cars he met an old Scotchman, with whom he entered into 
conversation. The talk drifted hither and thither, the 
Scotchman putting many questions concerning Kingston 
and its people to his companion, whom he found out hailed 
from the city, but whose name he did not know. At length 
he asked: 

“D'ye ken Principal Grant?" 

"Yes," answered the Professor, “I know him slightly.” 

‘‘Weel, noo, what d'ye think o’ him ?” 

‘Well, I think he is a highly overrated man.” 

Then exclaimed the Caledonian with great emphasis: 

‘That's jist been ma opeenyun eversin he came up frae 
the ither Province.” - 

The Scot will never know he was talking to Principal 
Grant until he reads this paragraph.—Toronto World. 


ANOTHER good story is told of the Principal. He made 
an engagement to go out riding with the Commandant of 





“B" Battery. The day appointed was last Wednesday, 
which turned out to be one of the worst days of the winter. 
But a man who has crossed the continent from ‘Ocean to 
Ocean" is not to give into the most furious snow storm. 
Nevertheless he hoped the Colonel might see fit to suggest 
a postponement and hinted as much to a lady to whom 
the Commandment had said the same thing a little before. 
But both gentlemen being of the right stuff and each 
remaining In ignorance of the other’s sentiments the mili- 
tary steeds were ordered around and the gentlemen rode 
grimly forth against the most blinding snow storm which 
has occurred this winter. 
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\N 7 HILE speaking of changes, we are sure it will be 
interesting to ‘country’ alumni, to know of the 
great change which has recently taken place in the life of 
Kingston—the staid old limestone city. Kingston has 
always been thought of in such a way as may be described 
by such adjectives as old, steady, solid, reliable; and to 
these the mushroom places around it have added unenter- 
prizing, sleepy, slow, &c, Le that as it may, Kingston 
still exists while these places having got to the end of 
their tether, are now in a state verging on bankruptcy. 
During the late depression Kingston was remarkable as 
one of the very few places which stood the shock.- There 
is an immense amount of money locked up in the coffers 
of her capitalists and nothing will induce them to let it 
out. But within the last month no less than four large 
enterprizes have been launched under the most favourable 
aspects. A cotton mill has brought out over $100,000, a 
charcoal and iron factory $50,000, and a woollen goods 
manufactory another large amount, while a new company 
with a paid up capital of $150,000 to be increased to $200,- 
ooo has established the “Kingston Engine Works” from 
which a new locomotive is to be turned out every week. 
By these industries employment will be given to over 400. 
When we consider that these things have been projected 
within the month of March, we have reason to hope for 
more to come. The iron mines of Frontenac are considered 
the most valuable in Canada, a company has been formed to 
doaway with necessity of shipping the ore to the States for 
smelting. The works are to be situated at the mines, on 
the line of the Kingston and Pembroke railway, and the 
processes described by Mr. S. D, Mills which we recently 
published, are to be used; although at first attention will 
be paid only to the manufacture of charcoal by the most 
improved method. 


In society also Kingston has taken a start. The im- 
putation of “dullness” can certainly not now be laid to 
its charge. The past winter has been particularly gay 
and the outside opinion that the people of Kington 
are cold and unsociable must now dissipate. Kingston 
is none the less aristocratic, but it is not so stiff and old 
fashioned as formerly. The growth of the city towards 
its upper confines within the last few years has been some- 
thing wonderful ; but we regret to say that in their haste 
to build the people have resorted to the plebian red 
brick in place of the time-honoured limestone. The popu- 
lation is now about 15,000. We make these few remarks 
in the hope that they will be of interest to those who have 
not visited the city, since they were students under its 
loyal protection. 


WE believe a petition is to be circulated asking the 
Senate to confer the degree of LL.D. on John Cormack, 
Esq. We would strongly discountenance such a proceed- 
ing. We don't for a moment assert that Mr. Cormack is 
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not worthy of the distinction of the doctorate and that he 
would not wear it gracefully, in fact his vhole tife has seen 
spent in the society of scholars, but he is a painfu.ly mod- 
est man, and would in all probability suffer a fit of mental 
stragulation, if he were browsht to» prominently before 
the public. 


CHANGES.—Three “mounthlies” are now held instead 
of five as formerly. This is a step in the right direction. 

The quality of essays written during the session is to 
influence the marks at the final in some classes. 

At the first of the session it was announced that the 
monthlies would count along with the final in’ the allot- 
ment of place and prizes. The students made a howl at 
this. Such astep would have a bad tendency. If there 
is to be any distinction between QQueen’s University and 
Queen's College, the respective examinations should be 
kept separate. 

Gowns are now seldom seen around the College except 
on the backs of some Junior students. They must be 
worn in the Mathematical class room, but elsewhere it is 
optional whether they be worn or not.. If the Senate will 
not make the use of these compulsory; the sooner the 
good old academic costume becomes a thing of the past 
the better. Formerly it was the privilege of undergradu- 
ates only, to wear gowns and mortar-boards, but last year 
it was enacted that all students in attendance at lectures 
should wear the authorized costume in order that no dis- 
crimination should be made. This enactment has been 
a dead Jetter. There is now no manifest distinction be- 
tween an undergraduate and another student, except the 
name. It was formerly necessary to pass the Matricula- 
tion examination, before a scholarship could be taken ; 
this necessity was done away with in the most sudden 
manner, and some students were thrown entirely out of 
their calculations thereby. Unless one wants to compete 
for rank or scholarship, it is a mere waste of time to write 
at the Matriculation Examination, since the mere passing 
of it conters no privileges whatever, because the passing of 
the ‘‘pass” examination in the spring admits to the rank 
of undergraduate. 

The reading-room is now like a chamber of death. A 
permanent curator has been appointed, who performs his 
duty well by keeping the best of order. It is a reading- 
room as it ought to be, not, as formerly, a place where fel- 
lows could knock each other round in, pull tugs of war 
and sing ; such amusements have now to take place in the 
cloak rooms. All the illustrated papers and best reviews 
and magazines are supplied by the Senate, while a tax is 
levied on the students to pay for the leading dailies. This 
room is also put down in the plans, as a Consulting-room. 
Books can be brought here from the library for consulta- 
tion, a brass check being given for a book when taken out. 
This is a great convenience to the reading student; for he 
is no longer compelled to lug évery ponderous tome to his 
room if he wants to make any research. 


J’or some time past there has been an ayitation among 
members of the bar to introduce new blood into the Con- 
vocation of Benchers at Toronto, Complaint is made 
among country practitioners and junior barristers in To- 
ronto that the Law Society is managed altogether in the 
interest of the large chancery firms in that city. The 
humblest member of the profession pays as large an annu- 
al fee for the maintenance of the Law Society as the most 
distinguished; yet the money thus obtained is applied 
largely to the purposes of the library in Osgoode Hall, 
which is of little use except to Toronto lawyers, and to the 
provision for scholarships, which are practically open only 
to Toronto students. Circulars have therefore been sent 
all over the country asking support for Messrs. J. J. Foy 
and other young barristers in Toronto, and also certain 
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other young barristers in the different cities and towns of 
Ontario. Besi. les these there have been sent circulars ask- 
Ing votes for a list composed mostly of () C.s, and another 
list composad altogether of Conservatives, &c. In one of 
these lists Messrs. G. M. Macdonnell and R. V. Rogers 
were mentioned as nominees of the Kingston bar, and in 
another Messrs. B. M. Iritton, Q.C., and R. V. Rogers 
were spoken of in that character. ‘These were misleading 
statements, as the Kingston bar held no meeting and made 
no Nominations. * * : 7 * * Ata 
meeting held last night it was decided to make no nomi- 
nation, as it was too late for them to be of any avail.— 
Kingston News, March 31, 

The results of the election of Benchers will be known 
after we go to press. We hope to note the election of 
some members of our Faculty of Law in our next. Both, 
because they would make excellent Benchers, and because 
we would like to see our Faculty have representatives on 
the Board. 


Tue Home Mission Committee have made the following 
appointments from the College for summer work in the 
various Presbyteries : 

Quebec—John McLeod. 

Lindsay—-A. G. McLaughlan. 

Toronto—D. McTavish. 

Owen Sound—D. A. McLean. 

Kingston—Messrs, J. Kelloch, Joseph Andrew, W. S. 
Smith, James Somerville, A. K. McLeod, John Young, A. 
Patterson and John McNeil, 

Peterboro—Messrs, James Murray and Archibald Mc- 
Laren, 

Glengarry--G. McArthur, 

Ottawa—M. S, Oxley. 

Lanark and Renfrew—W. Meikle and R. C. Murray. 

Barrie—P. M. Pollock, P. F. Langill, Jacob Steele and 
C. J. Cameron. ‘ 

Saugeeh—A. Gandier and Neil Campbell. 

Manitoba—J. Chisholm and D. Forrest. 

They take charge on April roth. The committee also 
agreed to recommend the General Assembly to change the 
time of opening and closing the Theological Colleges so 
as to make the session from the rst November to the 1st 
May. ‘The committee adjourned to meet in Toronto in 
October, 1881. 


WE omitted to say before this session that owing to the 
resignation of Mr. H. B. Rathbun, Mr. A. Shortt has been 
appointed Secretary of the Alma Mater Society. 


Mk. IL. Ross has been appointed Lieut. of the Company 
in place of Alex. Forin, resigned. ; 


A Goop example shown by a city :—The new buildings 
of Queen's College, Kingston, Ont., were opened a short 
time since. The citizens of Kingston subscribed $44,000 
to the new college.—Dalhousie Gazette. 


Harvarp, following Queen's, has raised her pass-mark 
from 33} to 40 per cent.—Ibid. ‘ 

Prize Booxs.—Messrs. Smith & Patterson, book bind- 
binders, to-day invited our inspection of fifty-prize books 
for Queen's College. They are finely bound in full calf, 
and handsomely gilt. The college seal is neatly impressed 
in gold on the cover. The workmanship is highly credit- 
able to Kingston and the prizes will do honor to old 
Queen'’s.— Whig. 


A circuLar has been issued by the clerical Professors 
to the churches, announcing that they will hereafter charge 
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$8.00 for each service, the proceeds to be given to the Bur- 
sary fund. The city ministers often find it a great boon to 
obtain the services of Professozs and divinity students for 
Sunday services. Heretofore they have officiated gratuit- 
ously, but some of the churches while appreciating these 
kindnesses, do not show their appreciation ina tangible 
form. The circular in question is only addressed to such 
churches as do not already contribute to the Bursary fund. 


At the closing of the classes on Thursday, two Seniors 
were seen to shake each other heartily by the hand: ‘Give 
us your hand, old man; we are the only ones in our class 
that have kept together in our classes during the whole 
four years, and this is the grand finale." “ Yes, by Jove, 
we stuck closely together, and this is the first separation.” 
Having no desire to participate in this affecting scene we 
left them when about to fall on each others’ necks and 


weep. 


On Dir that the only contestants for the prize poem are 
from the gentlemen (and perhaps ladies) of the first year. 
This is not by any means the first time that the Muse has 
visited the humble and the lowly. 


SENIOR, criticising fellow student's essay: “I don't like 
that sentence, Professor, it is very awkward composition.” 
Professor: ‘ Well, that is a sentence of my own, which I 
interposed in the essay while reading it. I am sorry you 
don't like it. However, doctors (!) will differ.” (Sensa- 
tion.) 


CLIPPINGS. 








¢ oi AM translating you from the German” said a 
Senior to the fair one by his side, as they rolled 
away from the dance the other evening. ‘Not without a 
noe she murmured, and quietly fainted. 
nfair : 


To take an old and hackneyed joke 
And dress it up anew ; 

In words a real live student spoke, 
As some Exchanges do. 


—Trinity Tablet. 


PRINCIPAL to Prep. joining the institution: ‘‘What will 
be your studies this term?’ The Prep. suggested arith- 
metic and grammar, which were duly scheduled. ‘‘What 
will be your third study ?” After a pause for meditation— 
“Well, I guess I'll take theology to astonish the old man,” 
—Transcript. 


Wuat is an afternoon tea? 

Seventy-five women plaguing two men. (This is a glit- 
tering generality, and the numbers may not be exact 
always.)—Crimson. 


ArT received rather an awkward criticism from a free- 
_ and-easy young man who recently met a sculptor ina 
social circle, and addressed him thus: ‘‘Er—er—so you 
are the man—er—that makes—er—mud heads?" And 
this was the artist's reply: ‘ Er—er—not all of ‘em; I 
didn’t make yours.” —Ex. , 


Tue latest epidemic reported is from Niagara. The 
editorial staff of the Niagara Index has been attacked with 
“Fatty degeneration of the mouth.”—Washington Feffer- 
sonian. The Index is notorious for its loud mouthed abuse 
of contemporaries. 
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REMARKABLE PHENOMENON.—The Seniors are daily 
prostrated with a most virulent and fatal epidemic, viz,— 
laziness.—Dathousie Gazette. 


Mr. B.: ‘Prof. are these gas-receivers graduated?” 
Prof. D.: ‘They should be; they have been here more 
than four years.’—Queen's College fournal. Very good, 


Scholastic; but we never gave birth to the item. 


For our own part, we have ceased to care for “ Baby 
Mine.” But the king of the Fiji Islands is very fond of it. 
He likes it well done, too.—Scholastic. 


Pror.—It I should tell you that ice could be heated so 
hot that it could not be held in the hand, what would you 
say? Cheeky Junior—Well, Professor, knowing you as I 
do, I should ask you to prove it. Class becomes noisy. 


Scene, Pike's stable—Funny Freshman (to hostler, 
who is rubbing down his horse.) —‘‘ Pat, I'm afraid you're 
currying favor with that horse.” Hostler—" Faith, no! 
I'm merely scrapin’ an acquaintance.’—Crimson. 


A New novel by Wilkie Collins will appear in March. 
It is entitled “The Black Robe."—2x. It is about time 
that Wilkie Collins’ stories should cease to be heralded 
in the papers, as if they were of some great importance. 
He is presuming too much on his former reputa- 
tion, now-a-days. 


A MORE imposing spectacle can scarcely be imagined 
than that of a young lady elevated upon a pile of tables 
and chairs, declaiming with wild gesticulations upon the 
subject of temperance; unless it be the same young lady 
precipitately descending from her exalted position as the 
step of the Prof. is heard. —Portfolio. 


It is singular how many youths who turn up their 
noses at cabbage on the dinner-table, consume it with great 
gusto under the guise of “ pure Havana fillers,” three for 
ten cents. 


ProFEssor —'' What was Socrates?” Junicr (bewilder- 
ed)—" Soc-Socrates (prompted) was professor of conun- 
drums at the University of Athens.—Rachine Mercury. 


“SOME OTHER AF.’ 


A sportive Junior full of arts 
A mirthful maiden met; 

A ‘masher’ he of fair ones’ hearts, 
And she an arch coquette. 


While wandering down a shady street 
They saw a climbing vine, 

A honeysuckle flowering sweet, 
About an arbor twine. 


‘Look there!” the Junior said, resigned 
And calm (the ‘‘cooney " rascal !) 

"That vine and arbor bring to mind 
The ‘ Pressure law of Pascal,’”’ 


“The Pressure law!" the maiden cried,— 
Then blushed each rosy dimple,— 

‘Will you not learn it?” he replied, 
“T’'ll teach you, it's so simple.” 


‘Indeed!’ said she with mocking laugh, 
And hum of merry tune, 

“You're very kind, but not this ‘ af,’ 
Some other afternoon!” 
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HE University banquet to take place on 
Tuesday, April 26th, is open to all Uni- 
versity officers, Alumni, students, and their 
friends (male or female.) The tickets are $1 
each, and can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr.H. R. Doff. It is to be hoped that appli- 
cation will be made immediately, so that the 
caterer may know for how many he is to 
provide. 





HE treasurer of the College funds has 
paid the contractors for the construc- 

tion of the new building the sum of $51,994. 
At the meeting held to initiate the endow- 
ment scheme Principal Grant proposed that 
the building should be the gift of the citi- 
zens of Kingston. The citizens assembled 
at the meeting willingly undertook to carry 
this proposition into effect. Kingston has 
already contributed $45,000, thus leaving 
upon the basis of her implied undertaking a 
deficit of $7,000 against the limestone city. 
We have little doubt that this amount will 
be readily contributed. The enthusiasm of 











the citizens in ie cause of education is, we 
think, as warm as ever, and a view of the 
splendid building is not calculated to damp 
it. The springs of commercial prosperity 
seem to be flowing steadily once more, and 
Kingston is experiencing the beneficial re- 
action. By all means let an appeal be made 
at once to the generosity of the people of 
Kingston, and we have no misgivings as to 


their response. 
|i he year 1878 Mr. John McIntyre, an 
old graduate of Queen’s, and at that 
time Mayor of Kingston, initiated the cus- 
tom of giving “‘ The Mayor’s Gold Medal.” 
The custom thus begun, has been so far 
happily perpetuated by his successors in the 
chief magistracv—in 1879 by Mr. C. F, Gil- 
dersleeve and in 1880 by Mr. R. J]. Carson, 
This year the announcement is made that 
Mr. Mayor Pense will not depart from the 
example set him by his predecessors in 
office. This is one of the most pleasant of 
the many golden links which unites Queen’s 
University tothe City of Kingston. May 
the day be far distant when it shall be 
broken. 





i) ees examinations in the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons have lately 
been concluded and the results 4re known 
to our readers. Next session the new regu- 
lations, promulgated some time since, will 
come into operation. Under these there 
will be three examinations, primary for 
second year students, intermediate for third 
year men, and final for, candidates for the . 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. One object 
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which the faculty had in view in introducing 


this change was to render it impossible for | 


students to take three year courses. Four 
years will seem to most people a short 
enough period within which to master the 
mysteries of the human organism and ac- 
quire a knowledge of the countless ills that 
flesh is heir to and the most approved scien- 
tific methods of counteracting and removing 
them. The public will scarcely regret it, if 
a few of the more aspiring disciples of 
ZEsculapius are detained a full four years in 
pupillage before being let loose to experi- 
ment upon suffering humanity. 

There is another consideration which 
shows the wisdom of the innovation in ques- 
tion. When only two examinations occur 


in a long course of four years, as under the | 


old system, the very infrequency of these 
tests tended to beget idleness in the student, 
especially at the beginning of his course. 
As a consequence, when the time of trial 
. loomed up portentously near, there was an 
attempt at a hasty and necessarily super- 
ficial “cram,” or a resort to even question- 
able aids to memory. Now, when examina- 
tions are distributed at shorter intervals, 
students will prepare their work by small 
increments from day to day and (though 
this may have a suspiciously homcopathic 


look) the result will be a. thoroughness of | 


knowledge unattainable under the old sys- 
tem of cram. We believe the change will 
be beneficial to the Royal College. 





O the tourist Kingston is chiefly memo- 
rable by reason of the location line of 

the Provincial Penitentiary and Lunatic Asy- 
lum. If it has it is perhaps on account of 
its being the seat of so many institutions of 
learning. Kingston is emphatically an Uni- 
versity town. Besides Queen’s University 
and College and the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and. Surgeons there are situated here 
Regiopolis College and the Royal Military 





College. Regiopolis College a Roman Ca- 
tholic institution, has been closed now for 
some years ; and the splendid building stand-. 
ing with vacant halls in an unbroken solitude 
presents a strange spectacle in this busy age 
of educational progress. The Royal Military 
College, it is well known, was founded some 
five or six years ago for the purpose of im- 
parting to the Canadian youth the higher 
elements of a military education. The Im- 
perial Government have placed four commis- 
sions in the British army at the disposal of 
our Government as prizes for the cadets. 


| The strong expressions of popular dissatis- 


faction at that mode of utilizing this expen- 
sive institution-—namely drafting the best 
graduates into the British army—have per- 
haps induced the Adjutant-General to sug- 
gest in his last report that four appointments 


i in the Canadian Civil Service he offered as 


first prizes tothe graduates. There is thus 
imposed upon the champions of this College 
the difficult task of an ex-post.facto apology 
for its existence. Instead of springing spon- 
taneously into being in response to a specific. 
demand, the College has apparently been 
foisted upon the country in advance of its 
needs. Now the question that perplexes the 
authorities is, what shall be done with the 
graduates? The proposal to offer them four 
positions in the Civil Service is scarcely 
more happy than the former suggestion to 
educate candidates at an enormous expense 
for the British army. It is manifestly unfair 
that these young gentlemen, trained very 
largely at the expense of the country, should 
have a preemptive right to four of the best 
positions in the Civil Service, while other 
men who have acquired a scientific education. 
by their own unaided exertions and at their 
own expense should be debarred the privi- 
lege of competing. If the suggestions con- 
tained inthe recent report of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission be adopted and candidates. 


| for Government employment are appointed 


with a direct reference to their literary or 
scientific attainments we say well-and good. 
But let the competition be open to the whole 
Dominion. It is not desirable that such 
positions should be kept a close preserve for 
any class in the community. 


->CONTRIBUFED,-: 





*,* We wish it to be distinctly understood that the JoURNAL does not 
commit itself in any way to the sentiments which may be expressed in 
this department. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES PRIZE. 
To the Editor of the Queen's College Fournal. 

Dear S1r,—Inarecent number of the Journat I notice 
“Junior's” reply to my innocent suggestion on this subject. 
He seems to have written in a spirit of resentment that I 
am quite at a loss to understand; but passing over that 
I merely wish to call attention to the unfair assumption 
which underlies his letter. He says I assume that “a 
meagre acquaintance with two or three branches in the 
pass course is of the same distinction as a thorough ac- 
quaintance with a department where eighty per cent. is 
required of gold medallists." That is, “Junior” considers 
it beyond a doubt that the passing of the Honvur exa- 
mination in Classics is a greater distinction than the 
winning of the Prince of Wales prize was in former years. 
The very opposite is the truth. With the addition of several 
gold medals and other prizes the Prince of Wales gold 
medal has now become a mark of tauch less distinction 
than it was. The number of subjects was not two or three, 
as stated by “Junior,” but five, and for a few years four. 
As for the ‘‘ meagre acquaintance’ and the percentage, the 
winner then had usually to make over ninety per cent. in 
order to beat his competitors, and that on the average of 
all the subjects. Besides this, the examination being on 
the Pass subjects, he had the whole Class to compete with. 
Surely this was a greater distinction than a successful 
Honour examination in one subject, and vastly greater than 
where (as some times happens) the candidate for the Gold 
Medal has no competition at*all, but is merely required to 
make the minimum percentage. 

“Junior’ intimates further that I am “very ignorant of 
what a gold medal reailyis.” I am quite well aware, how- 
ever, of that article’s character; but what I proposed was, 
that for the reasons given, (which he makes no attempt to 
invalidate,) the usual rule should be broken in upon. To 
such a proposal it is hardly an argument simply to state. 
A gold medal is always given ‘‘on Honour work ; not mere- 
ly on pass work ;" especially since this very Prince of 

* Wales Gold Medal has been given in Victoria until recent- 
ly on the ordinary pass work of the graduating year, and 
is still so given, only with the proviso that the winner must 
have taken honours in two subjects. 

HERMEs, 
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Dear Str,—You express a desire for some personal re- 
minisences of Queen's College in its early days. I] at 
once comply with your request. I may as well do so, since 
you have intimated your intention of levying. such contri- 
butions from all who, from their connection with the Col- 
lege in days long past, may be supposed to be able to fur- 
nish them. 


T may tell you something about the anxieties and diffi- 
culties of the students, before they could reach the College 
in those days. In 3841, with a few other young men, I 
was looking forward to the work of the ministry. I was 
wondering how my College curriculum, begun in Edin- 
burgh, but interrupted by the emigration of my parents to 
Canada, was ever to be completed. A return to Scotland 
for such a purpose. or even a sojourn in Princeton or some 
other American College, was in those days almost too for- 
midable a thing to be undertaken. Just then Dr. Bayne, 
the eminent and honoured minister of Galt, came to 
preach in the log church in which I] was wont to worship. 
It was on a week day, and the special object of the ser- 
mon was to excite an interest in a Presbyterian College 
about to be established in Kingston. It was a sermon of 
power. The text was, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” Not only the truths 
which he enforced, but some of his very words and_ sen- 
tences, I remember now, I listened with intense interest, 
and resolved that, should the College now be organized, I 
should be there, God helping me, on the very day of its 
opening. 

The College was organized, measures were adopted for 
the opening of the classes, and intending students and 
others were duly notified. Navigation, however, was not 
open ; there were no railroads then; and like some others 
who would gladly have been in Kingston, I was two hun- 
dred and thirty miles distant from it. But, as has often 
been said, where there is a will, there is a way; and so 
we found it to be. Three of us, in preference to taking 
the stage, engaged a friend to drive us down in his wag- 
gon, our trunks forming the seats. In five days and a half 
averaging over forty miles a day with the same team, we 
reached Kingston. But, on arriving, we knew not whither 
to turn or to whom to apply. There were at that time na 
Dr. Reid's nor Mr. Croils’s, cyclopzedias of ecclesiastical in- 
telligence; although there were men (all honour to their 
memory) ready to spend and to be spent for the church 
which they so greatly loved. Walking along the street, 
not far from the Court House, we sawa sign, “Donald 
Christie."’ Now, said I to my friends, if there is a Pres- 
byterian College here, we cannot fail to get information 
about it froma man with a name like that. To him we 
applied, and he said, ‘I could tell you something about it, 
but I will send you at once to a man who can tell you 
everything about it that you need toknow. Goto Mr. 
Alexander Pringle, at the Court House, and he will tell 


you what you ought todo.’ There we found a man con- 
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versant with the whole matter, and willing to help us to 
the utmost-of his power. 


The next day was the Sabbath, and we attended public 
worship in St, Andrew's Church where, for the first time, 
we saw and heard Dr. Machar whose name will ever be 
revered by the students of his day—a man who never 
ceased to be loved and esteemed by those who left the 
“Established Church” in 1844 as well as by those who 
remained. He was at that time delivering an admirable 
course of lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. It was 
one of those that we heard on our first forenoon in St. An- 
drew's Church. 


There are still some who remember, as I do, about the 
opening of the College, in the beginning of the work, in the 
little white frame house in (f think) Colborne street, *about 
the matriculation examinations, and about the formation of 
the classes, At the opening, there was only one student 
who, from his knowledge of Hebrew and Exegetics, could 
be placed in “Senior Theology,” That was George Bell, 
now Dr. Bell, of Walkerton, whose high attainments are 
so well known to many of the present graduates and stu- 
dents. He wasthe “first class’ in Senior Theology. In 
the class room Principal Liddell lectured tc him alone, 
diminishing, as I believe, neither the number or the length 
of the lectures on account of his being the sole hearer. 

It would not interest the readers of the JouRNAL to 
know how, at a subsequent time, I delivered, as did also 
the other theological students, a Latin sermon (preceded 

“too by a Latin prayer) from the old high pulpit of St. An- 
drew’'s, with Dr. Liddell and four or five ‘students for an 
audience. 

You need not infer that to us, then, there was any incon- 
gruity apparent in these things. We were in earnest about 
our work; and our teachers, Principal Liddell and Profes. 
sor Campbell (afterwards Principal Campbell, of Aber- 
deen,} were men who, by their ability, commanded our 
respect, and by their excellent qualities of head and heart, 
secured and retained our esteem and affection. After the 
first brief session, their hands were strengthened by the 
arrival of Dr, Williamson, now the much esteemed Vice- 
Principal of the University. It will be well for all the 
students if they give—and I hope they do—to their pro- 
fessors now the respect and love that we accorded to our 
professors in those by-gone days, 

Tam, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
THoMAS WARDROPE. 

Guelph, April 1881, 

(*It was about this time that Sir Richard Bonnycastle 
walking with Professor Campbell asked where the Uni- 
versity was, On the building being pointed out to him, 


he observed that it was the rummest University he ever 
saw !—Eps.) 


In connection with the above we append the first ad- 
vertisement of Queen's College : < 


NOTICE. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
, KINGSTON. 


T is hereby publicly intimated that the first Session of 
QuEEN's COLLEGE, Kingston, will be opened on the 
first Monday of March next, and that then the Professors 
who have been appointed will begin to teach classes for the. 
following branches of study: 


LATIN AND GREEK, 
Mathematics, 
AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Theology, Church History and Oriental Languages. 


It is particularly requested that those who, for some time 
past, may have been expecting, according to previous an- 
nouncements, an earlier opening of the first Session, and 
which has been prevented by circumstances over which: 
neither the Trustees nor the;Professors have had any con- 
trol, will lose no time, after the appearance of this adver- 
tisement, in intimating their intention to enrol themselves 
as Students. Communications from Students or their 
friends as to enrollment may be made either personally or 
in writing, previous to the day of commencement, to Alex- 
ander Pringle, Esq., Secretary to the Trustees of Queen's 
College, Kingston, who will also give information as to the 
probable duration of the first Session of College. 

THOMAS LIDDELL, D.D., 
Principal. 
Kingston, 5th January, 1842. 
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CATARAQUI MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


JHE Society met at the residence of Dr. Henderson, 

Earl street, on Friday evening last, the following. 
members being present: The President, Dr. Dickson: 
the Vice-President, Dr. Lavell; and Drs. Dupuis, Oliver, 
McCammon, Saunders, Sparks, Metcalfe, Bigham and. 
Neilson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. 

Dr. C. H. Lavell was proposed and elected a member of 
the Society. 

Dr. R. E. Sparks showed two very interesting cases of 
“cleft palate’ for which he had made plates peculiarly. 
adapted, and which were worn with great satisfaction 
making the patients speak much more distinctly than they 
otherwise could have done. 

Dr. McCammon related the symptoms of a patient 
affected with a troublesome disorder, which all present 
acknowledged to be of a puzzling nature. The case was. 
handed over to a Committee to report their investigations 
at the next meeting. 

Dr. Metcalfe, Medical Superintendent of Rockwood 
Asylum, then read a paper on ‘‘general paralysis of the 
insane.’ He gave a very lucid and elaborate account of 
this form of insanity, and illustrated his remarks by exhi- 
biting a patient in whom some of its most prominent 
symptoms were present. 

Before closing the following resolution. was passed.: 
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“That this Society desires to express its great regret at the 
sudden death of Dr. Mostyn, and to record its high sense 
of the valuable services rendered by him to both the pub- 
lic and medical profession." 

Dr. A. S. Oliver invited the Society to hold their next 
meeting at his residence, on the first Friday in May.—~ 
Whig. 


ALMA MATER. 


R. DUFF, Secretary of the Banquet Committee re- 
X ported that all arrangements had been made, the 
admission was to be open to all members of the Univer- 
sity, and the students and their friends, the tickets to be 
$1. Students half price. This last clause was hailed with 
an unmistakeable expression of approval. As some one 
suggested, it was eminently proper that the students who 
would go merely for the “feast of reason," and would of 
course only nibble at the edibles, should not be put on a 
level with the hoi polloi. 
A petition was read from the students residing in King- 
ston, asking for the use of the gymnasium during the 
summer months. Permission was unanimously granted. 


VOLUNTEER COMPANY. 


HIS Company has decided to adopt a uniform. The 
tailoring department of “B” Battery will furnish a 
neat and nobby suit at a comparatively small cost. The 
jacket is something of the’Norfolk style, and the suit will 
be worn by the members during the session. ‘What is 
plum-duft without plums?" says a sailor, and ‘what isa 
soldier without a uniform?” But the idea of wearing that 
uniform all the time is a novel one. Is the martial bear- 
ing of the volunteers not sufficient to distinguish them 
from the civilians ? 


SNOW SHOE CLUB. 
foe officers of this Club for this session are: 


Honorary President—J. F. White, B.A., Whitby. 

President—W. E. D'Argent. 

Honorary-Secretary—H. E. Young. 

Ex-Committee—H. M. Mowat, H.B. Rathbun, A. M. 
Ferguson, J. S. Skinner, A. Farrell. 

Inspector Impedimentorum—The competition for this 
office was so “intense” that a free fight ensued in which 
all the contestants managed to lose a little gore. Some 
were severely injured, two of them fatally, each piercing 
the other through the heart with the heel of his shoe,— 
R.LP. 

(The above is from the ready pen of our fighting editor. 
That man always lets his fervid pugilistic imagination run 
away with him, and truth of course suffers. We disclaim 
any responsibility and don't believe a word of the account. 
—Eps.) 











ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES ROSS, 
BEFORE THE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 


(Concluded.) 

I PROCEED to speak of your great work i.e., your duties 

on the Sabbath Day, It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that nothing must be allowed to interfere with proper pre- 
paration for them. Let every case of religious experience 
and every hardened stubborn sinner that you meet with 
during the week remind you of the Sabbath. Let every 
case of sickness, every accident, every death speak to you 
of your sermon. If your discourse is to be the product of 
all your mental and moral power you must be thinking of 
it when you sit in the house, when you walk by the way, 
when you lie down and when you rise up. Each one of 
you will have his own method of preparation, but whatever 
that method may be you will accomplish but little without 
concentration, But don't mistake me, You must not have 
a hard dry skeleton lying on your study table and be con- 
tinually thinking of that. While I would recommend you 
to read standard authors that you may cultivate an easy 
and scholarly style, you must draw the material of your 
discourses from living men and not from books. When 
you sit down to write your discourses and have ex- 
hausted all the thoughts on the subject that come 
readily into your mind don’t sit on grinding out com- 
mon places enough to fill the required number of pages. 
Jump _up and go out and visit some sick person or some 
aged Christian and turn the conversation round to the topic 
ot your discourse. At all events let life stir your thoughts 
and then the expression of them will be living and power- 
ful. Follow the Master'sexample and teach by illustra- 
tions. Draw your figures from the every day life of your 
hearers. If you attempt illustration from the wonders of 
Astronomy or the principles of Mathematics’ your humble 
audience will settle themselves back in their seats for a 
comfortable snooze, but if you begin to speak about plough- 
ing or sowing they will straighten up to hear what you 
have to say about it; and you may succeed in conveying 
some spiritual truth to their minds before they are aware 
of it. 

I found it very profitable in the first years of my mission- 
ary experience to take the whole life of some Scriptural 
character as the subject of one or two discourses, giving a 
brief outline of his career in my own,words and then draw- 
ing attention to some particular features for which he was 
distinguished. The incidents of the incomparable life are 
before you in the gospels and they will form an exhaustless 
treasury of morai teaching and exhortation. 

I have always followed the plan of reading one of the 
Gospels through in course and making a running commen- 
tary on the portion read, explaining the difficult passages 
and calling attention to the lessons to be learned from it, 
This allows the set discourse to be shorter and I think sus- 
tains the interest better. 

A large proportion of your time will be consumed in 
walking from place to place. It isa pity to lose the whole 
of this time in simply walking. Carry a small Bible with 
you. Sometimes you will enter a house where there is no 
copy and you will put them in an awkward position if you 
ask for one and they have none. Then when you are 
are wearied with your journey, like your Master before you, 
and sit under the shade of a friendly tree you can guide 
your mediations by the source of all truth. I have found 
it a pleasant exercise while walking to commit portions of 
Scripture to memory. This will take away your thoughts 
from your own fatigue; and under the open heaven, amidst 
the summer beauty of Nature, passages will be presented to 
your minds with new power. 

I shall occupy but little time in speaking minutely of 
your manner in mingling with your parishoners. Your own 
common sense will be your best guide. Gentlemen, be 


grave and serious in your general deportment. Never for 
a moment forget the object for which you are in the com. 
munity where you labour. Remember you cannot lay aside 
your official character even in your hours of recreation. 
The teacher, the doctor, the judge may put off the manner 
which his business requires and throw himself into Society 
with the laudable intention of having a good time, but you 
are never oft duty, you cannot distinguish between the mi- 
nister and the man. Those who surround you will be 
judging of your earnestness, and of the importance which 
you attach to religion, by yourconduct in your lightest mo- 
ments. The general atmosphere which surrounds you will 
teach more powerfully than your public ministrations, and 
it may exert an influence in the opposite direction. The 
lips which are most giving to jesting or frivolous talk are 
not the best fitted to communicate religious instruction or 
to awaken holy resolves. I speak with some feeling on this 
point for I fear I have sinned in this particular, although I 
have continually striven to guard against it. Do not sup- 
‘pose that I mean to inculcate a gloomy and morose disposi- 
tion or a stiff, formal, studied manner. Nothing is more 
disastrous to the influence of a religious teacher than this. 
I have great faith in a happy, buoyant, Christian cheerful- 
ness in captivating the affections of men. But there must 
be always a deep moral earnestness at the back of it, a 
fervent desire to advance the internal interests of those 
with whom you converse and associate ; and then while ycur 
manner is pleasant and affable—‘‘each one will feel, 
The silken scabbard holds a sword of steel.” 
Say to yourselves every day—" I am an ambassador from 
the King of Heaven to the rebellious inhabitants of earth, 
and I must be careful to-day not to endanger the interests 
ot the court which I represent, either by word or look, or 
the most trival action which I perform.” 

You must not think, gentlemen, that when you have con- 
ducted the required services on the Sabbath, the prayer 
meeting during the week, and have visited from house to 
house with general reading of the Scriptures and prayer 
that your work is done. One of the most important and 
difficult parts of it remain, I mean personal dealing with 
men, religious conversation with individuals about the re- 
lation which their souls occupy to the Divine Being. This 
is no easy matter, especially for a timid and reserved be- 
ginner. ‘There is not only his own diffidence to be over- 
come, but also the consciousness (or at least the fear) that 
he is broaching a disagreeable subject, and that he will 
probably give offence instead of accomplishing good, It is 
easy enough to speak on religion and to make urgent ap- 
peals on behalf of vital christianity from the pulpit on the 
Sabbath day, when the peopic are assembled expecting to 
hear these topics discussed ; but I have always found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to commence direct personal appeals to 
individuals when I have found them alone in the house or 
in the field. Yet [ am convinced that an appeal properly 
made on such an occasion has ten times the force of one 
weakened by all the conventionalities of the pulpit. 

There are some men who experience no embarrassment 
in entering upon such a course of conversation at a mo- 
ment’s notice, who can ask the most direct questions and 
administer the sharpest personal reproofs without preface 
or apology. These men have an overpowering sense of the 
native majesty and authority of truth, and of the dignity of 
their ownoffice as its advocates and expounde:s. Such tea- 
chers who are troubled by no sense of delicacy, by no feel- 
ing of reserve in speaking of religious subjects are very 
frequently lauded by earnest Christians as the most faithful 
servants of God, and are held up as models which all reli- 
gious workers would do well to imitate. Often the more 
sensitive and backward of their brethren desire a measure 
of their gifts. But I am convinced from a careful observa- 
tion of factsthat many ministers, evangelists, and catechists, 
who pursue this method are not so successful as we should 
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at first have supposed. They feel at all times impelled ‘to 
declare the whole counsel of God whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear, What is it to them that na- 
tural men will take offence at what they will call their im- 
pertinence? Have they not received a commission from 
Heaven itself to reprove, rebuke and exhort with all au- 
thority? They denounce the judgment of everlasting con- 
demnation against all who will not listen to them, and 
complacently declare that they are clear of the blood of 
all men for they warned them and they would not hear. 

I conceive it to be my duty this morning to tell you that 
I consider that these men have madea mistake. If the ma- 
jesty and authority of truth were apparent to all men when 
it is simply stated to them this course wculd undoubtedly 
be the right one, but we all know that a bare presentation 
of the gospel is not sufficient to secure its acceptance. So far 
from this being the case -ve find that owing to the cloud of 
prejudice by which every natural man is enshrouded and 
the strong bias in favour of evil which springs from his 
perverted desires, the statement of the truth only awakens 
opposition in his soul. This opposition is greatly increased 
when the truth is presented in a dogmatic (and as he will 
say) impertinent manner. His mind ever on the outlook 
for an excuse for its position will find one in the meddling, 
offensive, self-conceited spirit of his would-be-instructor and 
he will reply with perhaps a good deal of force and reason : 
“Who made thee a judge, and a spiritual adviser to me?” 
What shall wedothen? Shall we refrain from urging 
upon men their duty because they will thus receive it? 
Nay, verily that would be the worst unfaithfulness on our 
part, but we must be very careful as to how we approach 
them. The offence of the cross is great enough now, let 
us not add to it by our own carelessness or arrogance. 

When the greatest teacher of men that earth has ever 
seen or will see, called his first followers from their humble 
labours by the Sea of Galilee he gave them the promise that 
he would make them fishers of men. It has always seem- 
ed to me that this expression has a force and meaning not 
entirely dependent on the circumstances in which it was. 
first uttered. He did not promise that he would make 
them Lords over men's consciences, or endow them with a 
power such as the most stubborn of human wills would be 
compelled to obey. He did not tell them that they were 
to have supreme authority to command, denounce, and 
threaten, and that men would only need to hear to under- 
stand and comply with their requests. No, they were to be 
simply fishers of men, <A servant is sent to catch trout in 
a neighbouring stream. He rushes pell-mell down to the 
bank, and springs upon the pebbly strand with a noise and 
clatter sufficient to scare all the members of the finny 
tribe far from the shore. He swings his hook and line se- 
veral times round his head and then lets it into the water 
with a splash such as increases the wild terror of the fish, 
and drives them farther away. He wanders up and down 
the bank for hours vainly trying to get a bite and then re- 
turns home. But what is our surprise and indignation 
when we hear him saying to his Master with an air of con- 
fident assurance: ‘I have done all that thou did’st com- 
mand, but I have not caught anything.” You can see the 
application before I can frame it in words. Nothing re- 
quires more tact and skill, more originality of conception 
and patience of execution than this fishing of men. We 
must study the dispositions of those whom we wish to ap- 
proach in the matter, and we must observe the mood they 
are in when we are about to do it. We must take advan- 
tage of seasons when their hearts have been softened by 
grief, or when their natural feeling of gratitude for mercies 
received wells up in their souls. If we make ourselves un- 
necessarily disagreeable we close the door of access against 
God's truth—we gain nothing and lose a great deal. 

Some have a rare and happy faculty of being able to turn 


| any conversation round into a profitable channel in a natur- 


al and unostentatious manner, and few gifts are more im- 
portant or useful than this; for it often happens that you 
cannot begin to talk about religion first. If you do so you 
know beforehand that your companion will be on his guard 
and will either maintain a careful and_ sullen silence, or 
quickly change the subject. Some have first to be drawn 
out and inspired with confidence by a conversation on some 
subject in which you know they are interested,and frequent- 
ly a judicious student of human nature will have two or 
three such conferences with the individual before he ven- 
tures to launch upon his main business. Some of you are 
doubtless acquainted with an anecdote of the celebrated 
Edward Irving, who was as distinguished for his knowledge 
of men as for his pulpit power. There was across old 
shoemaker of sceptical tendencies in his parish. This man 
had been frequently approached on the subject of religion 
by other men, but the interview usually ended in the shoe- 
maker ordering the intruders out of his house. Irving went 
in and saluted him one day and was answered with a gruff 
growl. Nothing daunted, the great orator sat down on a 
stool and after some casual remarks, lifted a small cutting 
of leatherand began speaking of its quality, its price, the 
best methods of tanning, the best leather markets, &c., &c. 
The minister displayed such a knowledge of the business 
that the ‘sutor’’ began to look at him over his spectacles 
in surprise. After conversing with him for some time, 
Irving rose to go and asked permission to call again, which 
was readily granted. By and by Irving got him to go 
out to Church, of which he became a useful and honoured 
member. The shoemaker himself described the cause when 
he said to a neighbour after the first interview: ‘Od he's 
a fine man yon, he kens a’ aboot leather,” 

The last point which I will notice is the visitation of the 
sick. Of course in one sense it will be well if you have 
nothing of this kind to do, but some of you may have a 
good deal of it. I had great difficulty in knowing how to 
go about this work properly ; especially in dangerous cases. 
I had never heard any directions for such occasions, nay 
strange to say I had never even entered a sick chamber for 
any purpose when I was called in the capacity of spiritual 
adviser to the bedside of those not expected to recover. 
There the sufferer lay before me having but little hope of 
futurity, and that not very well grounded. I said to myself: 
“ Here is a soul of more value than all the world about to 
have its period of probation closed and on the words which 
I shall now utter may depend eternal weal or woe.’ I have 
been rendered almost powerless by the thought. The whole 
plan of salvation would rise up before me, but how could I 
condense its fulness into two or three such sentences as the 
sufferer could bear and comprehend. [ have always striven 
on these occasions to make my statements as short and as 
clear as possible, and to present the salvation that is in 
Jesus Christ in the most attractive and loveable light. 
Dou't be afraid of making the way of peace appear too easy 
at such an hour, ‘Tell the sufferer that Jesus Christ loves 
him, and if you can succeed in making him believe that, 
you may safely leave his conscience to present the legal 
side of the question. If you have full sympathy with the 
sufferer, if you can succeed in putting yourself in his place 
this will prevent you from wearying him with a long pas- 
sage of Scripture, or praying in a loud harsh tone, or driv- 
ing him out of his reason by the terrors of the law. If you 
are successful in securing his confidence, and especially if 
you are the happy instrument of letting the light and peace 
of religion into his soul, you will be able to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence over his bodily condition. Your entrance 
will give more joy than that of the dearest earthly relative, 
and food and medicine will be taken from your hand when 
they are refused from every other. When after a long night 
of watching amidst the groans of agony and prayers for 
mercy, light and peace came in the morning I have felt a 
fulness of joy never experienced before, and as I have gone 
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forth in the clear sunlight I have raised my soul in pro- 
found gratitude to God, who has given this privilege unto. 
men of being the messengers of rest and salvation when 
the physicians of earth have retired in despair. 

But I must hasten to close this address already too much 
prolonged. I had intended at the outset to exhort you to 
be humble, to warn you especially against everything like 
self-conceit or vanity, but I trust it is not necessary. In- 
deed T know many of you may be in danger of the opposite 
extreme. When you are in a strange place for the first 
time, when every face that you will see for weeks is entire- 
ly unknown to you, when you begin to learn that you 
are about the only positive spiritual power in the com- 
munity and that the whole religious life of your mission is 
to be determined, or at least kept in motion by yourself 
alone, you will feel a sense of peculiar isolation and a 
strong tendency to despondency. l’or your encouragement 
and as an inducement to faithfulness and diligence, let me 
remind you of the greatness and digmity of your office. 
The communication of moral and religious truth is the 
most important trust which can ‘be committed to men. 
The Son of God came into the world, not to command 
armies, not to sit on the throne of universal monarchy, but 
to establish truth and holiness, to preach the gospel to the 
the poor, to scatter light and joy and peace in the dwellings 
of the humblest of men. You are priviliged to be the suc- 
cessors of the King or Glory, to take part with God in 
God's noblest work. Can you desire a greater vocation or 
set before yourselves a higher end? Is not this calling 
worthy of the full consecration of your life, of the most 
energetic employment of your loftiest powers. When you 
go from these halls to the work of the summer may the 
Spirit of Jehovah go with you and may he give you peace. 


PRIZE LIST FOR COLLEGE 
TIONS. 


HOSE with an asterisk prefixed to their names receive: 
4 prizes in books: 


EXAMINA. 


SENIOR GREEK, 


3  W. Chambers, 
4 <A.L. Smith, 
5 J McLeod. 


JUNTOR GREEK. 


1 *S. W. Dyde, 
*W. Nicol, 
*E, D. Mundell, 


w 


! Equal. 


*A. Gandier, saan) 3 D.W. Stewart, 
cen J. Cameron, } Equal, 6 LL. Perrin, 
2 *J. Connell, 7 J. Cooke, 
3. RR. J. McLennan, 8 J. P. McNaughton, 
4 H. Halliday, 9 A. McLachlan, 
SENIOR LATIN, 
r *S. W. Dyde, 4 W. Chambers, 


*A. Givan, 


2 ) 5 KR. 1K. Ovens, 
~ *E.D. Mundell, } 


Equal. 6 J. Steele, 


3 ALL. Smith, 7 J. McLeod. 
JUNIOR LATIN. 

t *A. Gandier, 6 RR. J. McLennan, 

2 *C, Jf. Cameron, 7 D.W. Stewart, 

3 G.F. Henderson, 8 J. P. McNaughton, 

4 J. Cooke, 9 L, Perrin, 

5 J. Connell, 10 H. Flalliday. 


JUNIOR FRENCH, 


2 *Geo. F. Henderson, 
3. Miss Annie L, Fowler. 


rt *W. Nicol, 


HISTORY, 
R. Gow, 

4 H.C. Fowier, 
W. J. Shanks, 


*John Young, | 
*Rufus K. Ovens, | 
2 A. Givan, 


Equal. 


Equal. 
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5 J. R. Johnston, 
A. McRossie. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
1 *A. Gandier, 4 W. G. Brown, 
2 J. R, Johnston, 5 AL, J. Macdonnell. 
A. McRossie, ) ;; 
A. Stevenson, } Equal. 
For best Essays during Session—*W. G. Brown. 
JUNIOR PHILOSOPHY, 
(a.) Metaphysics and Ethics: 
1 *John Hay, 2 *Adam Shortt, 
For written Examinations—John Hay. 
(b.) Logic-—*A. Shortt. 
(c.) Political Economy—*John Hay. 


3 ALL. Smith, 


SENIOR PHILOSOPHY, 
1 *A.R, Linton, 3 James R. O'Reilly. 
2 "Daniel McTavish, 
Yor written Examination—D. McTavish. 
JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. 
*W. Nicol. 
SENIOR CHEMISTRY. 
D. B. Rutherford, } 


*J. KF. Kidd, 2 
]. M. Stewart, j Equal. 


*J. Hume, j} Equal. 
2 BN. Davis, ) 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Ca 





*W. Meikle, 
*A. Stevenson, 
SENIOR Prysics—1 *Roderick McKay. 
JuNtioR PHysics—s *John Hay. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
\ 


3 D. McTavish. 


Dw 


Merit in Junior and Senior Physics—*Wm. Spankie, 
JUNIOR. MATHEMATICS. 


1 *A. Gandier, J. Connell, Hgual 
2 *R, J. McLennan, 4H, Halliday, j ~“"*" 
3 YD. M. Stewart, 

SENIOR MATHEMATICS, 
I 2 *A. Givan. 


*R. McKay, 


=ConnEaE WoruD.+ 


LEADING English daily, looks at the question of 
JIniversity Education for woman in no ordinary 

way. ‘If a maiden at the very beginning of womanhood 
is prepared to turn away from all that her sex holds dear, | 
and to acquire a reputation which is more likely to repel ! 
than to attract, we fail to understand why she should be | 
anxious to label herself a blue stocking. But so long as 
there are girls with these eccentric tastes they are entitled 
to gratify them, and by such the vote given by the Cam- 
bridge senate yesterday will be regarded asa real boon.” | 


CarcLyLe's Bursartes.—the election of Thomas Carlyle 
as Rector of the University of Edinburgh has borne notable 
fruit after many days. While he was still Rector, he execut- 
ed a deed of mortification, bequeathing to the University | 
his estate of Craigenputtock—his absolutely then. his wife, 
who brought it him, being deceased—for the endowment 
of ten bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, to be called the 
“John Welsh Bursaries,” in honour of his wife's father and 
forefathers. The deed of mortification, executed in 1867, 
and witnessed by John Forster and Mr. Froude, was read 
at a meeting of Senatus Academicus on Saturday, and a 
very remarkable document it will be found to be by those 
who read it for what it implies as well as for what it says. 
Seldom has a merely legal instrument contained so much 
that is of absolute value in the way of character —so much 





that sets forth in unmistakable shape and colour the mind 
and heart of the testator; and still more seldom has a deed 
of mortification attained to the rank and quality of actual 
literature. In it, indeed, the elments of law and humanity 
are curiously mixed. Ever and anon the current of the 
writer's thoughts and purposes is arrested and taken up by 
the interposition of legal jargon, much as a mountain tor- 
rent becomes more furious and impatient when it meets 
with a barrier of boulders. Nevertheless the testator’s in- 
tentions, and also the reasons of them, are made clear and 
unmistakable, with many characteristic touches, some pa- 
triotic, some humorous, and some beautifully tender. The 
deed contains, in brief, a history of Craigenputtock and of 
Carlyle's connection with it, so far as pertinent. It affords 
very valuable testimony to Carlyle’s appreciation of the 
Scotch University system, and of the University of Edin- 
burgh in particular. It furnishes, besides, material out of 
which Carlyle’s theory of the higher education may be 
constructed with tolerable certainty ; and it abounds with 
proofs of his good sense and his foresight. Perhaps the 
parts of the document that will be most relished will be 
those incidental touches which serve to reveal the man as 
he was to those who knew him best. Especially touching 
is the enthusiasm with whith he speaks of his “late dear, 
magnanimous, much-loving, and to me inestimable wife.” 
It is, of course, to be understood that in this feeling more 
than in anything else connected either with Universities or 
with Scotland the bequest originated. It was for her sake 
and in memory of ‘her constant nobleness and piety to- 
wards me," that Carlyle,‘with whatever piety is in me,” 
bequeathed to Edinburgh University ‘this Craigenputtock, 
which was theirs and hers.” What the University of Fdin- 
burgh may feel proud of, and must be congratulated on, is, 
that she has been chosen by her greatest son of these latter 
days to be the honoured custodier of so much nobleness 
and piety.—Scotsman. 


Mr. CarLyLe has set a good example in the conditions 
of his bequest. Not a few pious founders have been so in- 
fluenced by the currents of thought and philosophy in their 
own time that their endowments bear the impress of their 
immediate epoch, and have become practicaily obsolete in 
their intentions and effect. Mr. Carlyle bas preserved his 
ten talents from this fate. The money is to be given not 
for essays to be added to the immense mass of unread and 
unreadable literature calling aloud for a new Caliph Omar, 
but to students who have much more satisfactorily proved 
their proficiency. Five are to be given to the best men “in 
pure geometry, such being perennial, the symptom not only 
of steady application, but of a clear methodic intellect, and 
offering in all epochs good promise for all manner ot arts 
and pursuits.” As regards the other five, they are ‘‘to de- 
pend on proficiency in classical learning, that is to say, in 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and English, all of these or any 
two of them.” This leaves the University free to omit 
Greek from the languages essential to the prize—an idea 
which corresponds with the recent demand with the Eng- 
lish Head Masters that it should not be held necessary for 
the winning of degrees at our own Universities. Mr. Car- 
lyle, however, gives to the University a wider scope; for he 
contemplates a possible time when Latin and Greek may 
not be included in classical instruction, and he adds,‘ But 
as I do not feel certain that it'—that is, knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and English—gives perennially or will per- 
ennially be thought in Universities to give the best promise, 
I am willing that the Senatus of the University, in case of a 
change of its opinion on this point hereafter in the course 
of generations, shall bestow these latter five bursaries on 
what it does then consider the most excellent proficiency in 
matters classical, or the best proof of a classical mind, 
which directs its own highest effort towards teaching and 
diffusing in the new generations that will come.’ This 
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condition of the bequest lifts it above the level of those 
gifts which seek to make the streams of future thought run 
only in the channels deemed best at the time being. Ano- 
ther clause is characteristic. ‘‘ The bursaries,” he declares 
are '‘to be always given on solemnly strict and faithful 
trial to the worthiest, or if—what in justice can never hap- 
pen, though it illustrates my intention—the claims of two 
were absolutely equal, and could not be settled by further 
trial, preference is to fall in favour of the more unrecom- 
mended and unfriended, under penalties graver than I, or 
any highest mortal,can pretend to impose, but which I can 
pretend to impose, but which I can never doubt—as the 
law of eternal justice, inexorably valid, whether noticed or 
unnoticed, pervades all corners of space and of time—are 
very sure to be punctually exacted if incurred.’ This pas- 
sage illustrates two of Carlyle’s strongest characteristics. 
The first, his tenderness, which always went out with a 
feeling the more deep because so often restrained in expres- 
sion, towards all who were poor, struggling, and unfriend- 
ed. The second, his unfaltering belief in an Eternal Jus- 
tice that eter “shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
may," and brings down retribution finally on every sin. 
These lessons his life and works teach, and they live in the 
nobly eloquent words which convey, and in themselves 
from part of, his bequest to posterity.—Daily Telegraph. 


The late Legislature has, with a fatality which attends 
all Nova Scotia's progressive efforts, succumbed to denomi- 
national and other petty influence; the University of Hali- 
fax has been abolished, and the Government grant divided 
amongst sectarian colleges. There is great opposition to 
this measure in the Legislative Council, and all true friends 
of higher education hope they will be successful in vetoing 
it—-Toronto ‘Varsity. 


The abolition of the Halifax “ghost” has certainly dealt 
a severe blow at the idea of a ‘paper University,"’ which is 
so dear to the Toronto heart, but it is supreme folly for the 
‘Varsity to say that higher education will suffer thereby. 
Dalhousie and Kings will go on increasing in efficiency, 
and the University of Halifax will be no more missed than 
if it had never existed. 


The Divinity Faculty of the University of Aberdeen has 
declined to receive Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, as one of 
the General Assembly's lecturers on the pastoral and ho- 
miletical training of students, on account of his connection 
with the Scottish Sermons, which are considered as ra- 
tionalistic.—-Markham Economist, per ‘Varsity. 


The Cambridge Senate has affirmed, by the enormous 
majority of 398,.to 32, the proposal for admitting women to 
University examinations. This decision is, we think, wise 
as well as liberal, and the practical unanimity with which 
it has been formed marks the great progress which has 
been made of late years in arriving at a just and sensible 
view of a very important question. We trust that Oxford 
will soon follow the good example of the “younger and less 
splendid University.” A national institution should not 
countenance artificial barriers based on theories which are 
matters of controversy. If women cannot succeed in exa- 
minations, they will only discover their inability by trying. 
If, as we believe, they can, they suffer a real hardship in 
being excluded. But, at all events, it is not wise to inter- 
fere with the natural processes by which capacity is tested 
and unfitness exposed.—Daily News, (Eng.) 


Columbia College has an endowment of $5,000,000, and 
an annual income of $325,000. 


Steps have been taken at Harvard College towards the 
organization of a Harvard legislature, which is designed to 
teach in a practical way parliamentary forms and the rules 
of debate. Every member will be placed on some com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








mittee, and there will be two officers, a speaker and a clerk. 
—King's Coll:ge Record. 


DaLHousiE :— 


The appointment of the Rev. John Forrest, M.A., to the 
the Chair of History and English has been confirmed and 
he will enter on his duties next session. 

_ The Gazette disposes of the popular belief that Dalhou- 
sie is Presbyterian. 


A protest is being made against allowing the “general” 
student to compete for the same prizes as the under- 
graduate. The one may devote all his time to one subject, 
while the other has to pass in all the subjects in the curri- 
culum and so is placed at a disadvantage. This may bea 
hardship in some singular cases, but in Queen's it has been 
found on the contrary that it was a hardship to withold a 
scholarship from a man merely from the fact of his not 
having passed the Matriculation examination, 


Complaints are made that very poor Universities (?) 
received the same grant (#1400) as Dalhousie and King’s. 
The Gazette aftlrms that the Halifax High School is more 
efficient than some of the denominational Colleges. 

A writer in the Gazette says:—‘In 1876 a step was made 
in the right direction by increasing the grant to Dalhousie 
College to $3,000. At the same time a very mistaken 
effort was made to stimulate the different colleges and get 
them to work more in unison by means of a degree-confer- 
ing examining board, called the University of Halifax, No 
good could be expected to come of such an attempt. The 
new institution was merely added to the others. Had all 
the colleges resigned their powers of conferring degrees 
into its hands, the only result would have been “a same- 
ness in our higher education, a result in itself not of much 
importance either for good or evil. The University of 
Halifax could never have raised its standard of examina- 
tion above the standard of instruction existing in the Pro- 
vince, It could not supply our colleges with more profes- 
sors, with better libraries and apparatus, with larger num- 
bers of students, creating keener competition and wider 
culture, or with any one of the many things we require 
before our standard of education can be materially eleva- 
ted, I will do onr colleges the justice to say that I be- 
lieve they do as well as possible with the material and 
appliances at their command; and that their professors 
know whether their work is well or ill done. What they 
want is more material and better appliances. Until these 
are secured, and they can be secured only by a concentra- 
tion of resources, an examining board is merely a mockery 
and delusion. What our young men need 1s not degrees 
but education. I think, therefore that the death of the 
University of Halifax is not an event to be wept over.’ 


Another writer in the Gazette calls for a biography of 
eminent Nova Scotians, among them “G. M. Grant a 
noted magazine writer.” It is not by any means in this 
role alone that Principal Grant has risen to eminence. 


TRINITY ;— 


The best batting average last season was 24. Best score 
in a match 57 and 45. But though Trinity claims cricket 
as its forte it can't point to its last years record with much 
satisfaction. 


The Trinity College Choral Club is now fully organized, 
—Rouge et Noir. Nonsense, why don't you call it a Glee 
Club? Is it because you grant a degree in music that you 
choose such an ambitious name ? 


A valuable addition has been made to the apparatus of 
the Science department. ; 

Lucking out has been introduced in a mild form: the 
chapel door is locked even before the hour. 
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Ronge et Noir asks for more Divinity in the Arts course, 
in fact honors. 

Bishop Fuller criticises the name of the College paper, 
but the editor’s say they will stick to it—red and black 
being the College colors. 


TORONTO :— 
A rugby foot ball match is arranged for October 2tst, 
with McGill College. 


President Wilson has taken up his residence very 
near the College so that he will be able to exercise a closer 
supervision over the students, A proceeding which the 
‘Varsity does not like and treats with derision. 

The annual meeting of the Debating Society was kept 
up till 2:30 am. The ‘Varsity says the members “were 
very tired and jaded looking.” 

A new Convogation Hall is to be built, costing $30,000. 


Kinc’'s, (N.S.) :— 


The Oxtord custom of “sporting the oak” is sought to be 
introduced to prevent a reading student from being in- 
terrupted. 


The students are slow to appreciate the advantages of 
the Debating Sociey. (They are not exceptions.) 


Modern languages are to be added for matriculation. 


Williams’ College Eating Club makes the following 
offer: Four dollars to the man who can eat the most ap- 
ples in two hours—one dollar to the second. Entrance fee 
thirty-five cents. Good apples furnished, and a band of 
music.—Ewv, Ugh! 

M. Alfred De Seve, violinist, has several engagements 
in Canada.-—Scholastic. 

Why should he not? Is he not a Canadian himself and 
violinist to Her Royal Highness. 


A new College costing $500,000 is to be erected in Cleve- 
lanl. This makes 38 for Ohio. 


The Rev. Conway Cartwright will deliver a lecture at the 
Royal Military College on Wednesday evening at § p.m., on 
“The Hereditary Transmission of Moral Traits, with His- 
torical Illustrations.” The lecture room will be open to 
all friends and acquaintances of the staff, and cadets with- 
out a formal invitation.— News. 


A very good subject, and acultured lecturer and we 
hope the cadets took it all in. But is it possible that they 
are coming out as Metaphysicians ? 


We have reason to feel proud of our Military College. 
It is now in a high state of efficiency and has a staff of 
thirteen professors—mostly British officers. Its graduates 
are said to be quite equal in attainments, to those of 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. 


"> EXCHANGES. + 
ay grounds of Randolph Maccn College as shown on 
the title page of the Monthly, make the prettiest pic- 

ture we have yet seen on any of our exchanges. With this, 
and good paper, and type the appearance of the Monthly is 
very pleasing, but it should discard that shiftless way of bind- 
ing itself with a wire clamp. The editor has the good 
judgement to print extracts from the poets when he wants 
anything of that style; but we would remind him that Dry- 
den, not Pope, was the author of the ‘‘Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day.” The literary part of the Monthly is excellent. The 
diction, sentiment and power of thought in ‘‘ The Choice of 
Hercules,” is very creditable to the author. Nihilstic re- 
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form is well discusfed, and somebody writes on ‘athletics 
in Colleges’ without using the phrase, “Mens sana in corpore 
sano,’ The tone of the local part of the paper we dislike, 
anl so forbear critictsing 


The Notre Daine Scholastic dotes on religious controversy. 
It devotes four columns for the disposing of a Protestant 
exchange. The present writer sees much fallacy in the 
Scholastics arguments. But Queen's is wholly undenomi- 
national and numbers among its students both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, so it is not for us to express our 
individual opinions. We refer the Srcholastic to the Pres- 
byterian College Fournal, and Rouge et Noir. 


“Prof. to Prop.: ‘Which is the most delicate of the 
senses?” Prop.: ‘ Touch, sir.’ Prof. : “ Prove it, please.” 
Prep.: ‘‘ Why you see, ‘Sordie’ says that he can feel his 
moustache, but no one can see it.” Ah! Scholastic you 
should be more careful; some one has been paling off an 
old stale joke on you. 


In reviewing the numerous College papers that lie upon 
our editoral table, we are struck with the remarkable simi- 
larity which pervades the College press at present. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this as there are to all 
general statements, exceptions which only prove the rule. 
No matter how widely different the typographical appear- 
ance of the hundred and one different journals may be, 


there is a wonderful uniformity of sentiment.— Trinity 
Tablet. 


The Columbia Spectator Association had a dinner lately 
at which the following programme was gone through : 


TOASTS. 
THE SpeECTATOR,—- 


“Where frequent. besuties strike the reader's view, 
We must not quarrel for a blot or two.—( BYRON.) 


THe ASSOCIATION, — 
“A band of brothers in the seribbling trade, 
Who, more for merriment than rend ring aid. 
Have a small association made, “—( Hoon, adapted.) 
ALMA MATER,— 


*'Phey do not know how loved thon art, 

How inany a fond and fearless heart. 

Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe .”"—(By RANT.) 
Tue Lapres,— 

“We're sure to find Love there, boys: . 

So drink them all! So drink them all !"'"—(Moore.) 
THE PRINTER AND His FAMILIAR,— ° 

“The loaded press beneath her labor groans, | 

Aad printers’ devils shake their weary bones.""—({ BYRON.) 
THE TRUSTEES,— 

“Nodoubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 

you.”’—(Book OF JOB.) 

Our ExcHANGES,— 

“ Behold in various throngs, the scribbling crew, 

For notice eager, pass in long review.” —(BYRON.) 
THE MINES,— 

“T counted two and seventy stenches. 

All well defined, and several stinks.”’—(COLERIDGE.) 
THE FacuLty,— 


“There is not one among them but I dote on his very 
absence. ""—SHAKESPEARE.) 


Pror.—'Mr. S..—What is the diameter of the earth 2?” Mr. 
S,—" Eight thousand feet.’ Prof.— What is the height 
of the highest mountain?" Mr. S.~-'' Twenty-nine thou- 
sand miles.” Prof.—And what is the ratio between them ?"’ 
Mr. S.—'‘One to sixteen hundred.” Class howl.--College 
Rambler. 
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We append the following letter which explains itself.— 
(Eps. JOURNAL.) ; 
To the Editor uf the Queen's College Fournal. 


DEAR Sir,—Will you insert in the next number of the 
JOURNAL a notice to the effect that members of Council 
and graduates wishing to attend the closing ceremonies of 
the College can obtain certificates entitling them to return 
tickets per Grand Trunk Railroad at one fare and a third 


by applying to. 
Yours truly, 
Cuas. F. IrELanp, Secretary. 


«PERSONAL. 


. EV. JOHN R. THOMPSON, M.A., ‘68, is doing 
a grand work in Olympia, Washington Territory, U.S. 

He is making a name for himself as a bold defender of 

Christianity, against the attacks of modern agnostics. 


Rev. W. C. HErpMan, J3.A., is at Stellarton. 


Rev. ProFessor NicHocson, B.A., intends crossing the 
Atlantic this spring. He will spend the summer in making 
philological researches in the old world. 


Cuan, A. Irwin, M.D., '63, Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence, has resigned his seat'in the Medical Council for 
the Quinte district. H.W. Day, M.D.,'59, of Trenton, 
Dr. Irwin's late opponent, is a candidate for the vacancy, as 
is also Robert Tracey, M.D., ’62, of Belleville. 


Tuose interesting descriptions of ranche life which ap- 
peared in recent numbers 0 coe JouENar are from the pen 
of Hugh B. Walkem, formerly of the Class.of '79. Owing 
to a weakness of the chest, Mr. Walkem was reluctantly com- 
pelled to leave College before graduating. He is now in 
the Nicola Valley, British Columbia, and his health has 
been greatly benefitted by the change of climate. He has 
taken to agricultural pursuits, and we find him figuring as 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society, Two more of the 
Walkems are in that Province, W. W. Walkem, M.D., ‘73, 
and the Hon. Geo, A. Walkem, Premier, while another bro- 
ther, R. T. Walkem, Q.C., is lecturer on Equity in the 
Faculty of Law. 

Ir all our Alumni took as much interest in the JouRNAL, 
as Hugh Walkem, we would never need to cry out about a 
lack of support. 


‘THE Rev. Dr. Jardine has accepted a call to St. John’s, 
Brockville. That congregation considers itself fortunate in 
having secured him. 


Ws. Donacp, B.A.,'73, practices law in Alliston, Ont. 


W. J. Gipson, B.A.,'74, one of this year's graduating 
Class, will hang out his shingle in Belleville. 


W. A. LAvELL, M.D.,'80, has just begun the practice of 
his profession in Newburgh. 


Henry Luwam, B.A.,'77, has just graduated as M.D., 
from McGill College. 


Joun M. MacponneE t, B.A., '68, Barrister, of Winnipeg, 
is recovering from a serious illness. He will visit Kingston 
at the sitting of the General Assembly. 


Rev. M. McGitrvray, M.A.,’74, Scarborough, notes 
some ludicuous mistakes in the report of his University ser- 
mon by one of the city papers. We hope he will have no 
fault to find with our report, 





Mr. J. Bo Mclarun, M.A,, of Smith's Falls, is meeting 
with success in the practice of law. At the recent Perth 
Assizes he won his first suit. —Whig. 


Ir gives us pleasure to note one of the most surprising 
records with which we are acquainted: Mr. Donald Mc- 
Cannell, B.A., on Friday last finished a course of seven 
years hard study in the College. During the whole of that 
time he never missed a single lecture or Class recitation, 
and as far as he remembers was never once late for roll 
call. This Must have necessitated his answering Adsum 
Over 2,00 times, or in other words, attending as many lec- 


dai Can any other man in America show a record equal: 
to this. 


Mr. D. A. Jounsron, one of the graduating class in me- 
dicine at Queen's, has picked out Kincardine as the scene 
of his future labours. Mr. A.W. Herrington, another of 
the same class, has gone to Manitoba.—News. 


Dr. Cvrarke, who graduated last spring from Queen's 
and has since been attending Bellevue Hospital, N.Y., ar- 
rived back yesterday afternoon. He had to walk from the 
Cape.—News. 


THe Ottawa Free Press says that John Thorburn, LL.D.,. 
‘80, is an applicant for the vacant chair of Classics in this. 
College. 


ANOTHER break in the Alumni is occasioned by the death: 
of Charles Legge, C.E., a member of the University Coun- 
cil. Mr. Legge was born at Silver Springs, near Ganano- 
que, in 1829. From his youth up he showed a great ap- 
titude for mathematical studies, and entering Queen's. 
College at an early age he distinguished himself in this . 
branch under Dr, Wilhamson. Choosing engineering for 
his prefession he soon placed himself in the front rank of 
Canadian Engineers. He took a leading part in the con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk Railway, and was second 
Engineer for the Victoria Bridge, Montreal. He was also, 
the author of numerous engineering pamphlets. A few: 
years ago he submitted plans for the construction of the 
Albert Bridge, which was to be on the same stupendous 
plan as the Victoria. This was thought to be too great an: 
undertaking and the propusal was rejected. But the men- 
tal strain which was occasioned on account of this, combin- 
ed with a sunstroke he received, shattered his health, and: 
a stroke of paralysis, brought a brilliant and useful career: 


to an end last week. He was buried at Gananoque with 
Masonic honours. 





« DE Nozis Nopinsus.< 





wt OME two or three weeks azo some Freshman bubbling 

over with the then fresh intelligence, wrote on one of 
the blackboards: “The Czar 1s assassinated.” Some 
radical person wrote after it: “Serves him right.” Some 
one else soon cancelled this and wrote: “Hewasa martyr.” 
The first student seeing this, crossed it out also, and with 
Communistic lack of elegance and display of force, added: 
“You lie!" We doubt if in any College paper this question 
has been so tersely argued as this. 


“Yes,” said the Professor dreamily, “ it is the silent forces 
of nature that are the most potent; it is the silent powers 
of gravity that binds the world together; it is the silent in- 
fluence of light that gives life and beauty to all things; it is- 
the silent stream that is the deepest ; it is "and as he 
paused for another illustration a sympathizing junior sug- 
gested, ‘it is the still sow that gets the most swill,” Grunts. 
from the Class. : 
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WE learn that one of the students is highly indignant at 
being taken for an R.M.C. cadet in civilians clothes, while 
he was taking his afternoon walk on King street the other 
day. Another student was no less indignant, when he 
learned that he was supposed to be a bank clerk. Weare 
inclined to think, however, that it serves them right; as 
the mistaken identity in each case was due to their wear- 
ing an eye-glass, and carrying a polished twig in lieu of a 
walking stick. 


A CERTAIN Soph., while leaning out of his window the 
other day, and enjoying the refreshing spring air, observed 
a smal] boy on the street, who was throwing stones, and 
wishing to intimidate the youngster, he began by asking 
him where he went to school; but being somewhat suspi- 
cious of the enquirer he declined to answer. One of his 
companions, however. furnished the desired information ; 
when the Soph., without thinking, said that he knew the 
teacher there and would inform on him. Upon hearing 
which the urchin enquired with considerable interest, “So 
you spark her?” The Soph. enjoyed the breeze no longer. 


‘Tis a pity for a man to find fault with his own beauti- 
fully contrived anatomy, which, one would think, is design- 
ed to answer all reasonable purposes; but when a senior 
was taking leave of his fiancee the other night he found the 
usual allowance of two arms sv painfully insufficient that 
he was constrained to utter a fervent wish that he were an 
Octopus. The confiding creature “whose soul proud science 
never taught to stray,” innocently wished so too, till she 
found out the other name tor that kind of fish. 


“A MAN is a two-legged animal without feathers,"— 
Plato.—“with broad flat nails,” (vide Diogenes Laertius, 
Bk VI1.c ii) Right you are gentleman. We never looked 
at it in that light before; but, when we come to think of it, 
we have several of them fluttering about the College at the 
. present time. 


A CERTAIN student, while sitting up late one night  toil- 
ing and cramming for the examination on the mor- 
row, found that all his efforts were completely frustrat- 
ed by the very successful attempts made by a num- 
ber of the feline tribe ia the vicinity, tu render the night 
hideous. After disposing of al! the old shoes, ink bottles, 
and other valuables which he possessed, in his efforts to 
drive off the vocal mezwsicians, but without avail, he sat 
down and composed the following : 


‘Tis grand to list the awful roar, 

When maddening billows strike the shore ; 
When heaven's guns their volleys roll, 
And earth resounds from pole to pole: 
To view the din of battle strife, 

Where man lets out his brother's life ; 
To stand where Mount Vesuvius pours 
Her streams of fire on Naple’s shores ; 
To feel the earthquake’s mighty shock, 
And all the world beneath us rock, 
But grander far, and more sublime 
Than all these raging at one time, 

It is to list at dead of night 

The howlings of a feline fight. 


st GLIPPINGS. 2° 


A COLLEGE JOKE To CURE THE puMPS.—Fonathan Swift. 





OLLEGE professor (to Junior, who has been taking ad- 
vantage of his absent-mindedness:) ‘‘ Young man, I 

find on looking over the records that this makes the fifth 
time in two years that you have been granted leave of ab- 





sence to attend your grandmother's funeral.""—Queen's Col. 
Fournal, 

Thank vou Scholastic. The item is not ours you know ; 
but it is so good we don't object to the mistake. 


‘THe other day a gentleman remarked in our presence 
that Harper's Weekly had a Nasty habit of being illustrat- 
ed almost entirely by one man-—a scene ensued—we have 
still hopes ot his ultimate recovery.—Rouge et Noir. 


A sTUDENT of rhetoric says that the fault in the sentence, 
‘Boyle was the father of Chemistry and brother to the 
Earl of Cork,” that is, the Ear] of Cork is represented as the 
uncle of Chemistry, which is not the fact—Eyx, 


Brisko was conversing with a young lady from Vassar the 
other eve. She remarked that she was fond of Greek, and 
added that Homer was her favorite author. When Brisko 
asked her what work of his she specially admired, she re- 
plied: “I have not yet read his #neid, but his Idiocy is 
perfectly sublime !"— Williams Review, 


University College, Toronto, clamors for a representa- 
tive in parliament.—Volante. Ahem. 


It was a bold, rash census man 
Approached a lady true; 
“ How many kids?” said he, and she 
Said, “ What is that to you ?" 
“It is my business," and she screamed : 
“Come here a minute, Dan ?” 
Anda big burly person came and put 
A head on that census man, 
—Kingston Whig. 

‘My daughter never uses slang,’ says sume staid pater- 
familias, who 1s denouncing the idea that the American 
young lady speaks any other than the purest college-taught 
English, and he ts sincere in his belielf. But should some 
curious senior, with an eye to the truth, linger near this 
young lady and her school friends, ten to one this is an 
exact and not overdrawn description of what we would 
hear :—- 

“Meet me on the ave’ this aft’ and we will go to the 
mat.’ 

“No! not this aft’ on the ave. 

“Well, geod aft!” 

“Thad a perfectly mag’ time, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Don't give me away, Kate,” 

“Well L should softly exclaim.” 

“Lshould blush to murmur.” 

“T should remark.” 

“T should mutter.” 

“T should smile.” 

“Are you going to the musicale ?” 

“You just bet I am.” 

“ Have you got your lesson in physical geography ?” 

“What do you take me for ?" 

“T told the Guv’ I wanted a new handkerchief dresss.” 

“ Did he tumble to the racket ?” 

“ Did he trail ?” 

“Did he catch on ?” 

“ He forked over girl's and its my treat.” 

These are the sweet girl graduates who stand up in the 
month of roses and read charming essays on “The Real 
and the Ideal,” '‘ Life as it should be,” ‘' Reforms," and 
other practical subjecs, and who turn from admiring tea- 
chers to whom they have listened with tears in their mock- 
serious eyes, to say in a low aside,‘ He's giving us taffy, 
girls,” and whe christen everything that does not please 
them as a ‘‘snide.” 


tr 


A DISPUTED point. Yale says Io was changed into a bull. 
The Vassar authority says “into a crazy cow." —~Vassar Mis- 
cellany, Give Yale credit for a bull_—Notre Dame Scholastic. 
We thought it was settled long ago that Io dide of Potassium. 
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HE alarm and dissatisfaction at the last 
meeting of the Alma Mater Society, 
occasioned by the budget of our Treasurer, 
was such as to lead some members into ex- 
pressing their sentiments in no measured 
terms, of the conduct of our delinquent sub- 
scribers in neglecting to pay up. The re- 
port was bad enough, but we are not exer- 
cised over it to the extent the Society was, 
and cannot adopt any of the direful ways 
suggested to us for compelling payment. 
Because we know that no one would wilfully 
neglect to pay his subscription ; and that it 
is carelessness which is the cause of the 
delinquency ; and we hope by putting the 
gist of the report itself before our readers to 
show them what a fix we are in, and then to 
ask them to help us out of it. 


Of about BGO outside subscribers only 220 have paid 
their $1; and as the Habilities of the JOURNAL amount to 
$475, we are sure the reasonableness of sending in their 
subscription at once, (to W. G. BROWN, Drawer 1146, 
Kingston, Ont.) 


Wereceived a letter last summer, after the 
close of the session, from a subscriber who 
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OLD SERIES, 
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had fallen two or three months behind in 
paying his subscription, which was so much 
to our mind that we can quote it even now. 
‘‘ Please find enclosed, &c. I deeply regret 
that I have overlooked this matter before: 
When you are willing to sacrifice your time 
and interests for the organ of the college, 
the least your subscribers can do is to pay 
up promptly, &c.”’ Our heart went out to 
that man. 

We again call attention to the preceding 
black lines, and hope the moral will be ap- 
plied where necessary. 


HE University authorities have acceded 

to a request from those interested, and 

have agreed to confer the degree of Master 
of Surgery (C.M.) on those students of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
who have completed the course of study 
necessary for the degree of M.D. All form- 
er graduates in Medicine may obtain the 
new degree by making application and _pay- 
ing the necessary fees. There is not much 
implied in the degree one way or the other ; 
but if there is any advantage in being able 
to wear it, there is no reason why our stu- 
dents should not be entitled to the privilege 
as well as those of other Canadian colleges. 


S the number graduated from the dif- 
ferent faculties yearly increases, the 
necessity for a change in the ceremony of 
laureation grows apparent. As things are 
at present, each candidate is called up and 
presented separately by the Vice-Principal 
in a Latin address to the Chancellor, who 
receives and laureates him. This is an im- 
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posing ceremony, and the dignified mien and 
voice of the worthy Doctor, lends it a cer- 
tain charm; but it takes too long, and the 
sameness in the case of each graduate is apt 
to become monotonous. 

Of course we are alive to the fact that a 
student’s graduation marks probably about 
the most important epoch in his life, and 
that the occasion should, therefore, be cele- 
brated in no ordinary way, so that the 


changes we recommend will not be very | 


slashing, but merely that the Vice-Principal 
should present each candidate by name, but 
all at the same time and by the one address. 
In other respects the ceremony might well 
remain as it is. 





HEN one looks at the portraits in 

Convocation Hall, he begins to think 
that it was time that the list should be com- 
pleted by the portrait of the ex-Principal, 
the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, now of Canonbie, 
. Scotland. Ex-Principals Liddell, Machar 
and Leach are there to beam down upon the 
assembly, but the imposing figure of Dr. 
Snodgrass is absent from the scene. There 
are several ways for obtaining this portrait, 
and so. we don’t suggest any, but presume 


will be sufficient to ensure its being placed 
there before next session, 





pee very select company which is made 

up of the Honorary Graduates of 
Queen’s University is yearly being extended 
in numbers, but is by no means declining in 
prestige and honor. 

It is universally admitted that the degree 
of LL.D. conferred on the venerable Sir 
Wm. Young, the learned Mr. Alpheus Todd 
and the brilliant Frechette, was an honor 
which was eminently fitting and well de- 
served. The number of those who have re- 
ceived this degree is now fifteen, three of 





whom are dead. McGill College also con- 
ferred the same honor on Dr. Frechette this 
spring. Butas Dr. Grant observed at Mon- 
treal this was only gilding refined gold, be- 
cause Queen’s had conferred the degree only 
two days before. 


OW that ladies are allowed to study 

Medicine in our University here, a 

few notes describing what women have done, 

and are doing as physicians, may prove in- 

teresting to our readers, and encouraging to 

the ladies who contemplate taking up the 
profession. 

Professor Rachel L. Bodley, M.D., de- 
livered and address to the graduating class 
of the Woman’s Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, last March, in the course of which she 
made the following important statements : 
That the College has been in existence thirty 
years, and has sent out two hundred and 
seventy-six graduates, of whom two hundred 
and forty-four are still living. Several of 
these are professors in Medical Colleges in 
Philadelphia and New York, and fourteen 
lecturers and instructors in Medical Col- 
leges ; one is physician in charge of the 
Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia ; one is 


that merely calling attention to the matter | 'sident physician to the department for 


women in State Hospital for Insane of the 
Southeastern District of Pennsylvania ; one 
is physician of State Hospital for the Insane ; 
one is assistant physician of State Lunatic 
Asylum at Harrisburg. In New York, one 
is resident phys.cian of the Nursery and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Staten Island; one assis- 
tant resident physician of same institution ; 
eight are assistant physicians in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Philadelphia, and in the 
New England Hospital in Boston ; others 
are consulting and visiting physicians to 
hospitals and charitable institutions, and 
members of consulting boards. Others have 
in the past occupied similar positions. The 
average annual income of seventy-six from 
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their profession is $2,907.30, and the in- 
comes of sixty-six vary from $1,000 to $20,- 
ooo. Four are receiving incomes of from 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

Some of these graduates are doing a noble 
work in the far off lands, India, China and 
Japan. Noman in these countries, what- 
ever his profession, is allowed access to the 
women of any household but his own, not 
even in the extremity of disease, but a lady 
educated as a physician may have as ready 
and intimate intercourse with those of her 
own sex asin this country. This being the 
case what a mighty influence a true-hearted 
Christian lady-physician can exert both over 
the bodies and souls of the women of the 
East ? 

Eight of the graduates of this College 
have engaged in this work, and one of them, 
Dr. Mary Seelye, established a child’s hos- 
pital in Calcutta, the first of its kind in 
India, and so endeared herself as a woman 
and a physician to both natives and [uro- 
peans that, although she has passed away 
from this earth, she will never be forgotten. 


A moral may be drawn from these state- 
ments and applied to the women of Canada. 
The practice of Medicine will afford them a 
sphere of labor, to which the school-desk and 
and the counting house are not to be com- 
pared. It is well known that there are many 
female complaints which can not be pro- 
perly treated for the simple reason that the 
medical ian does not and cannot fully un- 
derstand them. The screech that the study 
of medicine by a woman is debasing, and 
that she was not intended for such a profes- 
sion, and such like nonsense, is fast dying 
away, and only taken up by men of a jealous 
and bigoted character, and shallow-minded 
women who think because they are content- 
ed to live supported by others, that there 
should be no others of a more independent 
spirit than themseives. 





“£7. HE+CLOSING+EXERCISES. = 
ONSIDERING the fact that the Uni- 
versity is now properly housed, and 

that the present session was the most event- 
ful and auspicious that has left its impress 
on old Queen’s, the Senate thought it emi- 
nently proper that its close should be cele- 
brated in a manner suitable to the joyous 
feelings which every one connected with the 
University must feel. At this season of the 
year her loyal sons love to gather around 
their Alma Mater, and numerous are the 
Alumni who pour into the old university city 
—many coming hundreds of miles at each 
recurring Convocation for no other purpose 
than to renew the recollections of their col- 


‘lege days. 


We believe the Senate intend hereafter to 
make the closing ceremonies of such a cha- 
racter,and of such duration, that Alumni will 
find it worth their while to attend them ; 
and the proceedings which have just come 
to a close may be looked on as a forerunner 
of what may be expected at the close of 
each session. 

These preceedings were so eminently in- 
teresting that we will endeavor to set them 
before our readers in as full an account as 
possible, merely remarking that, as the other 
members of the staff have left for their 
homes, the work of getting out this JouRNAL 
has necessarily devolved upon the writer, 
who hopes he will be excused if any omis- 
sions or mistakes may be made. 


SUNDAY. 


The results of the Final Examinations in Arts and 
Theology were made known on Saturday. The suspense 
being over and anxiety removed, the session was consid- 
ered practically closed on that day. 

This (Sunday) was appointed for the delivery of the 
Baccalaureate Sermon—the first ever given in the college 
~—by Rev. James Williamson, LL.D., Vice-Principal, who 
has seen thirty-six classes graduate from the college. We 
give a short report of the sermon. 

Shortly-after the opening procedings, 

Dr. Grant said the session was drawing to a close, and 
with it these Sunday afternoon services. He expressed the 
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gratification of the Senate with the manner in which every- 
thing connected with them had been conducted. The be- 
nefit of them to the University had been almost as great as 
if an additional chair had been established. He thanked 
the students who had in charge the details of the services 
and those who had composed the efficient cheir. Still 
more had he to express his gratitude to those distinguished 
divines, of different denominations, who, by their presence 
and their teachings, without fee or reward, did so much to 
make the services successful. The very sight of those 
leading clergymen coming together was a practical illustra- 
tion of the unity of christendom, and of the spirit which, 
he trusted, would always animate those in charge of the 
University : 
Dr. Williamson preached upon the following words : 
“That which was born of the spirit is spirit. 
“Marvel not that I suid unto thee ye must be born again,”’—John IIL, 6-7. 
The speaker commented upon the feelings of the newly 
admitted graduates, observing that their situation was dif- 
ferent from what it was at the beginning of the session, 
when they braced themselves for the work and looked for- 
ward to its successful and honorable termination. Hitherto 
they had trained for the race with a comparatively limited 
number of onlookers watching their performance ; ere long 
they would enter the lists and be subject to the critical 
gaze and mark of the public throng. Hitherto they had 
been more or less under the direction of tutors and gover- 
nors but soon they would be left to their own resources 
and efforts, their fond, loving, and anxious relatives, pro- 
fessors ank fellow students following their journeyings with 
affectionate concern, and their country and University ex- 
. pecting each of them to do his duty. He remarked that 
perhaps on another occasion he would speak of the impor- 
tance of not allowing their knowledge to suffer by disuse. 
They should not leave it like weapons hung upon the wall, 
or the swords that rust in their scabbards, but be kept 
bright and burnished bycontinual duty in so far as oppor- 
tunities allowed, not for display but for the better equip- 
ment of themselves in their several walks of life. It was 
not his purpose to speak of the vocations of life which they 
might select but rather direct attention to one of the great 
themes which embodied in it that which would inspire and 
guide them however occupied. “That which is born of the 
spirit is spirit.” “Marvel not that I said unto the ye must 
be born again.” Reference was made to to the circum- 
stances under which the words of the text were spoken by 
our Lord in reply to Nicodemus and their significance and 
meaning, the discourse hinging upon the nature of the new 
life and its source. We are born again, not by any external 
transformation, but a thorough and abiding renewal, great, 
decided and peculiar ; the introduction to a state which will 
be made more perfect and eternal in the heavenly king- 
dom. Before the awakening we become as new crea- 
tures; old things pass away and all things become 
new; we possess the faculties and manifest the to- 
kens of a new spiritual existence, and are imbued with 
new tastes, feelings, understandings and aftections; we 
experience a heaven on earth. The preacher alluded to 
the fact that all believers are not spiritually alike. Some 
are like new born babes, weak in the faith ; some are no long- 
er children, but strong men ; others seem near tothe stature 
of the perfect man. While there is a great diversity in 
their traits and characteristics all are possessed of the same 
new spiritual nature. This new life, which we must have 
is not impossible as some may be ready to exclaim: nothing 
is impossible with God. How is man to realize this spiri- 
tual life? Not by ceremonial, ordinances,or human agencies 
and efforts; not by prayer, and the reading and hearing of 
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the word alone, though they are great instruments by which 
to renew and sanctify; it is only God in us who worketh to 
will and todo. The growth of the new life may be as the 
growth of the body, or the action of the wind, invisible and 
unseen, but the actual changes are indicated by the effects 
produced. The concluding portion of the discourse dealt 
with the desirability and necessity for the second birth, 
which all can have, and to the evidence which one has 
when such takes place within him. 


The sermon was marked by vigour and earnestness 
throughout. It was most attentively listened to. 

The Bachelors of '81 occupied the front row of seats, 
and the attendance was above the average. 

The choir had put forth an extra effort to furnish good 
music and it is needless to say that it was successful. 


MONDAY. 


The only item on the programme for Monday, April 
25th, was the annual scientific lecture given by Professor: 
Dupuis, of which we give a synopsis : 


After an elaborate and glowing introduction the lecturer 
observed that the astronomer desires to know something 
about the great body upon which he dwells. Does it ex- 
tend, as it appears to do, indefinitely in all direc- 
tions? Or is it limited, and if limited by what? What 
is beneath it, if it has any beneath? Or does it reach 
indefinitely downwards? —Perplexing questions, but our 
astronomer is notdiscouraged. He Lelieves in the potency 
of industry and of patient observation; as he cannot bring 
these bodies into submission to his will, he must accommo- 
date his will to their time. To the east he travels in search: 
of knowledge, to the north and the south until confronted. 
upon the one hand by a seemingly illimitable ocean, or 
upon the other by some precipitous mountain chain with. 
its inaccessible peaks dressed in the garments of eternal 
snow. He asks what is beyond? Whether the earth be- 
limited or whether it extends upon all sides to infinity as 
yet he cannot tell; but go where he will the sun pursues 
his unvarying course, the moon continues to wax and 
wane, and the stars shine out from the nightly firmament, 
He has no doubt that it is the same sun and the same- 
moon that he sees from day to day, that rises in the east 
and disappears in the west. But how do they get from the 
west back to the east again? If the earth is continuous. 
downwards there may possibly be a subterranean channel 
or sort of gigantic tunnel, 071 even more than one, and such 
an explanation is sufficient in the presence of all that our 
observer yet knows although 1t may not be altogether satis- 
factory. He sovn learns to recognize particular clusters of 
stars; he notices that certain groups appear from night to 
night ane season to season, and observation reveals the: 
fact that they in general rise in the east and set in the west 
and the astronomer arrives at conclusions somewhat as 
follows: ‘To tunnel the earth for a mere fire ball like the 
sun might be possible, but to. do so for the host of stars. 
rising and setting at nearly all points of the horizon would 
be to deprive the earth of all support from below. Hence 
the earth must be without foundation, hung upon nothing, 
in the midst of space, and surrounded upon all sides by the 
starry firmament. In our lone astronomer we have an ideal- 
representative of our ancestral observers. The ancient as- 
tronomers had very inadequate ideas of the distance of sun, 
moon and stars, from the earth,and the erroneous concep- 
tion of the planetary distances led them into errors of 
theory which were not corrected until the middle of the 
16th century. Had they known, as we do, that the dis- 
tance intervening between the earth and the sun is itself 
90,000,000 miles, Hipparchus might have anticipated Co- 
pernicus, and what is now modern. astronomical theory: 
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might have been enriched by the labours of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy. As the great mass of fixed stars appears to 
move in a common phalanx, sweeping around the earth 
with unvarying motion from age to age and keeping the 
same positions in relation to each other, it became to our 
ancestors difficult to conceive any explanation which did 
not introduce a rigid bond of connection between the mem- 
bers of this great system. Hence they found an easy ex- 
planation in the supposition that the stars were brilliant 
points of light fixed in the surface of a great sphere of 
crystal, which revolved about this earth as a centre, and 
thus carried the stars along with’it. This formed the outer 
sphere, which enclosed within it a series of concentric 
spheres carrying the sun, moon and several planets res- 
pectively, These spheres were supposed to be so perfectly 
crystalline as to be quite invisible, and their motion, as 
they rolled within each other, formed a sort of harmony 
known as the ‘music of the spheres,’ which was so etherial 
in character as to be inaudible to mortal ears, but reserved 
for the delectation of the gods. Fancy the astonishment of 
Hipparchus or Aristotle could they have been brought to 
believe that one of these points, which they so complacent- 
ly fixed upon their outer sphere, is some millions of times 
larger than. this earth which they had made their centre of 
motion! Who first manufactured the spheres and fixed 
them into their places we do not know, but the system was 
taught by Pythagorus about 560 B.C. ; it was extended and 
brought more into unison with observation by the mighty 
genius of Aristotle about 360 B.C.; he was succeeded by 
Hipparchus from 160 to 125 L.C., and he again by the 
great author cf Almagest 150 L.C., who made some modi- 
fications and added some new machinery, while still ad- 
hering to the fundamental principle of crystalline spheres. 
But even in the changes which this cumbrous system un- 
derwent we have a gradual progress towards the true con- 
stitution of the solar system. It is possible that the man 
who first proposed the existence of crystalline spheres was 
quite satisfied with his theory, but as men got more extend- 
ed notions of the univeise and the positions of the sun and 
earth mistrust of the cyclic theory began to encroach upon 
their orthodoxy. Even Pythagorus ventured the idea that 
the sun might be the centre of the uriverse, but tradition 
and education outweighed ily-defined theories and bare 
possibilities. The world was not prepared for a higher 
ideal of the universe until Copernicus, in the beginning of 
the 16th century, proclaimed that system of the universe 
which, by being associated with his name, has rendered it 
immortal. Succeeding Copernicus was Tycho Brahe, 
about the middle of the 16th century, who rejected the 
Copernican theory and adopted a modification of the 
Ptolemaic one, primarily because he had an inadequate 
idea of the sun's distance from the earth, and finally of the 
real dimensions of the visible universe. The lecturer then 
brought before the audience sothe considerations in regard 
to the methods by which astronomers determine the dis- 
tance from the earth. In going over these he resorted to 
a little simple geometry which alone was the science which 
measured the universe. Methods divide themselves into 
three : 

(1) Geometrical methods. 

(2) Physical methods. 

(3) Mechanical methods. 

Under the former heading he discussed the manner of 
measuring distances upon the earth; parallax and angles; 
the reason why the sun's distance cannot be obtained as 
the moon's ; transits of Venus, and what is meant by the 
term ; why we do not have a transit at every conjunction ; 
the years when the transits have occurred, viz., 1631, 1639, 
1761, 1769, 1874, and to occur in 1882 and 2004 ; visibility 
of transits in different parts of the globe ; the appearance 
and the application of photography in observing their pro- 
gress ; opposition of Mars, opposition of Flora, Ariadne, 








etc. In connection with the physical methods he alluded 
to Roemer's discovery of the velocity of light, which he 
illustrated ; the possibility of measuring light, accompani- 
ed by a diagram of Fizean's and Foucault's experiments, 
the origin of the latter being explained. In_ referring to 
the mechanical methods he dwelt upon the monthly equa- 
tion of the earth, the lunar inequality, and the perturba- 
tions of Venus. To the question, Of what use or advan- 
tage is all this to mankind, individually, or to the world 
at large ? he had two answers to make, (1) Scientigc 
men do not look as a rule to ultimate results. They pur- 
sue science merely on account of science, and because they 
love the discovery of truth. (2) It is seldom pzssible to 
predict the ultimate benefits which come to mankind from 
any discovery, for oftentimes things which appear to ve 
but trivial in their character lead to the most wonderful 
results. Where is the utility of all research, historical, 
mental or physical ? We who are enjoying the rich gifts 
which it brings can scarcely estimate their value. But 
take away our science and the clouds of ancient ignorance: 
and error shall settle down like some gloomy nightmare: 
upon an enlightened world. | Take away our science, and 
along with it our arts and our civilization, and our con- 


| sequent greatness will depart, and 


“Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 


TUESDAY. 

On Tuesday, April 26th, a feature altogether new was 
introduced, viz.: the holding of a special Convocation for 
the hearing the Valedictory Addresses of the graduating 
classes, and the reading of the University Prize Poem by 
the author. The Glee Club and students were stationed 
in the gallery and made things noisy before the entering. 
of the members of Convocation, by singing snatches of the 
most popular chants. Notwithstanding the bad weather: 
the hall was well filled when at precisely 3 o'clock the: 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and other mem-- 
bers of Convocation filed in and took their seats on the- 
platform. The Principal announced that five poems had: 
been sent in for the prize offered by the Senate and that 
the competition had been keen. The Senate had obtained: 
outside criticism, and after much consideration had agreed 
to award the prize to a freshman—Mr. T. G. Marquis, of 
Chatham, N.B., (applause), and called on him to read it. 
Mr. Marquis is a pupil of the poet Roberts, who has evi- 
dently instilled into the prize poet of ‘81 some of his own 
poetic spirit and talent. The subject was a classical one, 
being the story of ‘‘ Nausicaa” from the Odyssey, express- 
ed insimple and easy verse, which showed undoubted 
poetic talent. We reserve it for publication next session: 

The “gallery” then rendered Gaudeamus igitur to an: 


appreciative audience (of the words, not the sentiment). 
t 
DR. J. H. BETTS, 


The chosen representative of the graduating class in Med- 
icine, was then called on to give the valedictory address 
for that class. Dr. Betts’ address was most eloquent, but 
he spoke in too low a voice to admit of its being fully ap- 
preciated. 


He was certain that among the mingled feelings which: 
found a place in their breasts to-day, the prominent one 
was that of sincere regret. Partings were always painful, 
but when that parting involved not only a separation 
from companions, but also the severance of ties. which: 
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bound them closely to a beneficent Alma Mater, ties 
which have become a part of their very beings, the poig- 
nancy of the parting is multiplied a thousand fold.“ Like 
those of the gentle Elia, the household gods of most of us” 
plant a terribly fixed foot and are net easily rooted up. 
They met to part as a Class forever, only as a Class, how- 
ever, be it noted, and they reaped some consolation from 
that. For were it a final parting then indeed would their 
hearts be heavy. Uptothe present they had been in a state 
of pupilage, but henceforth they were emancipated from 
the trammels of restrictions incident to that state. The 
world was before them ; “it was their oyster,” and it lay 
with themselves to open it astutely, not precipitately desir- 
ing at once to attain a place of eminence lest they might 
simply lacerate their fingers and break their nails, not 
trusting to some good fortune to give them what their own 
honest efforts had never deserved, but persistently setting 
before their mind's eye that goal which commends itself as 
most desirable of attainment, and then follow out the 
same wth a rigid steadfastness of purpose. However, the 
favours of fortune were not to be dispised ; the greatest of 
men have owed in‘a great measure the positions attained 
by them to the favour of that beneficent goddess. It was 
the part of a provident man to ‘grasp the skirts of happy 
chance,” and thus seize opportunities, which when taken at 
the flood might bear him on to fortune and eminence, and 
any man who accepts proffered opportunities, provided he 
does not allow his trust in fortune to impair hisheart isan 
astute man. A four years’ course had given them such an 
insight into the Alma Mater that he coul say for himself, 
and also for the majority of his classmen, that the profes- 
sion commended itself most strongly, whether viewed in its 
merciful aspect, or whether in its scientific aspect. In 
another respect did the profession of medicine take the 
highest rank. The science of law did not rest upon abso- 
-Jute and unchangeable principles; it was from beginning 
to end a mere matter of convention, but the principles of 
medicine are as fixed and immutabie as the laws of the 
universe themselves. Without fixity and absolute unifor- 
mity in its fundamental law it could never rise above the 
rudest empiricism. Regarded as a field for research, none 
wider or more prolific could be found than that which me- 
dicine presents. Before closing, he desired on behalf of 
himself and fellow students to thank the Vrofessors of the 
Royal College for their kind and courteous treatment. He 
hoped the customary bidding adieu did not in reality in- 
volve a final separation. but that they might only tend to 
strengthen the union that had so happily existed between 
them for the past four years. In severing their connection 
as pupils they desired to express their affection and attach- 
ment to the Alma Mater, and hoped that it will in no way 
become weakened. They were all aware to whose untiring 
and self-regardless efforts the prosperous state of things in 
connection with the Alma Mater was owing. She had been 
entrusted to the guidance of a wise and firm hand, and 
they rested contented in the full assurance that affairs will 
not be less happily confided to the same direction in future. 


Lanriger Horatius, another Latin song, was then sung 
—the students as usual thinking to increase the harmony 
by keeping time with their feet. 

The Chancellor then introduced 

MR. DANIEL M'TAVISH, B.A., 
who delivered the address for the twenty-three B.A.'s. 


He reterred to the fact that three years and a half before 
his Class, 30 in number, were enrolled as under-graduates. 
Four eventful sessions had passed since then, the first ren- 
dered remarkable by the resignation and departure of Dr. 
Snodgrass, and the appointment of his successor, Principal 
Grant; the second by the success of the endowment scheme 





and by the death of Mr. J. R. Pollock, an affectionate class- 
mate; that of 1879-80 for the demise of Prof Mackerras, 
whose memory is engraven in the hearts of the students: 
the present for the opening of the new building amid great 
applause and rejoicing. Great changes had taken place 
internally during their college career. The mental trans- 
formation had been great. Now that their college course 
was over they would have to take their place in the ranks 
of the great army whose soldiers are fighting the battle of 
life, some to go to the bar, some to teach, some to study 
medicine, some to study theology. Practical men, they 
should be ready to conceive that their education had been 
of benefit to them; they should disabuse their minds of the 
idea that their knowledge was complete. Their education, 
forsooth, was only properly begun ; they should have a 
higher aim than mere money-making ; they should endeav- 
our to Jeave the world better than they found it. The truly 
successful man is he who combines theory with practice. 
He hoped none would attempt too much, seeking. to accom- 
plish great things and succeeding in nothing. Every de- 
partment of knowledge is becoming so full, modern re- 
search has brought so many new facts to light, that it is 
impossible to know more than one subject well. Success 
is only the result of concentrated effort. He quoted the 
cases of Gallileo and Napoleon I. in illustration of this 
thought He referred to the fact that many graduates in 
leaving College thought they possessed the philosopher's 
stone which would at once turn all the baser metals into 
gold. Sealed with the insignia of a University they thought 
they were going forth to take the world by storm. But the 
great men have not always been those who succeeded at 
first. The late Lord Beaconstield was an example of early 
failure and final triumph. ut though all may not succeed 
like him everyone may attain to a good life. “The highest 
aim of all would be to live so that their memories may be 
as dear and helpful to their successors as those of the now 
sainted dead were to the living. Lastly they should pledge 
the solemn vow that they should never bring dishonor upon 
their ‘benign mother.’ He and his class mates bade to 
all whom they held dear a last kind farewell. Addressing 
the Principal and Professors he acknowledged the educa- 
tional benefits and kindnesses he and his friends received. 
Instead of answering ‘“Adsum" as they had so often done 
to the roll call, they hoped to say “Adsum" wherever deeds 
of virtue and valor were to be done, Speaking to the citi- 
zens the speaker said he admired their generosity in robing 
their Alma Mater in such beautiful and costly outer gar- 
ments. The money was well invested In helping the Col- 
lege the citizens had been helping the students, and with 
grateful remembrance of what had been done the latter 
said farewell. The closing words were a narrative of stu- 
dent experiences. All the success which the graduates 
achieved was wholly the result of downright hard work. 
They met for the last time, but the friendships formed at 
College would never be broken. 


Litoria was then sung with great gusto. 
MR. JAMES ROSS, B.D., 


representing the graduating class in Divinity, was receiv- 
ed with the utmost enthusiasm, the students singing ‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.” Mr. Ross is the most distin- 
guished student who has left Queen's for many a day. 
He said : 


Mr. CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THE CONVOCATION, 
Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—There 1s always a certain 
amount of pleasure in reaching a goal which duty or am- 
bition has set up, and this satisfaction is naturally in pro- 
portion to the time, labor, and self-denial which have been 
required to reach it. But when the attainment of the 
particular end in view brings with it the dissolution of 
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many tender ties, separation from an institution whose 
halls are like home, and from intercourse with those who 
are in a special sense fathers and brethren, when the fu- 
ture looms up with new responsibilities and untried friend- 
ships. a tinge of sorrow and regret is mingled with our 
joy. When we think of the difficulties which await us, 
the mistakes which we will be likely tomake, the problems 
which the world will crowd upon us for solution, and all 
its cold heartless criticism, we would be content to remain 
here forever, to pursue our investigations in the quiet 
walks of learning, and to enjoy fellowships with those 
whose tastes are congenial and whose worth has been 
proved. But the wish is vain, the period of preparation 
is over, and we must fight the battle armed as we are. 
To-day our thoughts dwell on the past and the future. 
Many changes have taken place within the period of our 
residence here. Compared with us the others who have 
been before you are but yesterday, and know nothing. 
(Laughter.) The class which is now bidding you farewell 
—the largest which has ever left the Divinity Hall— 
touches on the one hand the old system of compulsory 
classes, and on the other it has shared the advantages of 
the present time. We reflect with delight on the many 
hours of pleasant communion which we have spent with 
kindred spirits here. We will not soon forget these joy- 
ous years when, free from all serious care, we performed 
the duties of the hour and thought not of the morrow. ex- 
cept with sanguine expectations of the success and honors 
which it would bring. But the memories of the past are not 
all pleasant. The vicissitudes of mortality have made them- 
selves felt even in the peaceful routine of academic life. 
We recollect with sorrow, one whose place to-day is empty, 
one whom we not ouly admired but loved above all living 
men asa friend and brother. We cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass without paying a tribute to that memory 
which is dear to us as our own honor and life. When 
shall we be influenced by such indescribable power as_ac- 
companied his presence ? When shall we learn from 
another such noble self-denial and chivalrous devotion to 
duty as we beheld in him? As wealth and Jearned leisure 
increase in our land our Alma Mater may get more pro- 
found scholars whose names may be more widely herald- 
ed by the voice of common fame, but shall we not miss 
the genial spirit of him who kindled the hearts who called 
forth the moral as well as intellectual energy, and who 
oftered himself a living sacrifice on the altar of his church 
and university. We turn our thoughts to the future and 
face it as truly and bravely as we can. It cannot be said 
of any of us that we are only beginning the sterner duties 
of life, and are now for the first time venturing out utterly 
ignorant of the character and ways of men. ‘Truc, we are 
about to enter a new and very responsible field of labor, 
but it is many years since we all began to wield a sword 
and buckler in the great battle of life. Not one of us has 
been maintained by indulgent parents or fostered by 
wealth. What we have attained represents our own ef- 
forts alone, and we are here to-day by virtue of some 
pretty hard knocks. But we are not sorry for this; we 
do not wish that it had been otherwise. The training 
which this has afforded in cheerful contentment, in strict 
economy, yes, and in implicit trust in the special provi- 
dence of God, has not been the least important part of 
our education. If we say to-day, in an out-burst of grati- 
tude, “ Jehovah has been mindful of us,” the strain will 
be incomplete unless we add with equal emphasis, “ and 
He will bless us.” 

It might seem to some from the nature of the training 
prescribed by our church that our work is to be chiefly 
intellectual, that we are to the authorized teachers 
of a particular society, to keep ourselves abreast of 
the thought of the age, to repel all scepticism, and to 
expound to the people the truths of christianity. It will, 





“ality. 


indeed, be our duty to explore as far as possible all the 
branches of knowledge to which we have been introduced, 
and to endeavour to grasp their principles since it will be- 
impossible to master all their details. | We will be expec- 
ted to be able to render a reason of the hope that is in us: 
to the learned as well as to the ignorant ; but this will be 
a means to an end rather than the end itself. Your main 
business will be, not so much to communicate new infor- 
mation as to arouse men to practical duty, to put them in 
mind of things which they know very well. already, to 
make all our resources subservient to the origination of 
moral life, the restoration of the defaced image of the 
Creator to the soul. It is asserted in some quarters that 
the pulpit and religions systems generally have lost their 
power over men, It is admitted that they accomplish- 
some good in dark and superstitious times, but they are: 
not adapted to an age of liberty and reason, and conse- 
quently are passing away. These persons say that the 
press is the great moral power of the day. Now we are 
not ignorant of the immense influence for good and for 
evil which it wields, but when we are told by the editor of 
the average village weekly, who dishes up to his readers 
the latest scandal or murder in all its disgusting details, 
or who stabs his neighbor under the fifth rib for a living,. 
that the press is the only educator we must be allowed to 
demur, We believe that the office of the church is as 
necessary now as ever it was, and that it is as well suited 
to the wants of men. If we did not hold this we would be 
false to the first principles of honesty by our position this 
day. If we are told that religion has been always the con- 
trivance of an interested priesthood we reply by asking the 
old question, What gave the priest his power? How did 
he succeed in establishing a sway over the wildest and 
most turbulent spirits who disposed all other contract ? 
Was it not because the foundations of religion are deeply: 
laid in the very elements of mind, because the profoundest 
of all human wants is the want of God. Religion has been 
corrupted by admixtures of earth, dishonored by the vilest 
hypocrisy and desperately opposed to physical and _ intel- 
lectual power, yet it still lives and daily extends its do- 
main. It has been well said that “the religious spirit is - 
irrepressible,” It rises from the very bosom of the school 
which «lisowns it, and takes new and strange shapes in its 
strange home. However man may prize science and its 
results apparently he cannot live on them. If a man 
knew all the facts and laws by which he is surrounded he 
would still be far from perfect happiness. If he certainly 
knew that there was nothing but facts and laws. this 
knowledge would fill him with unutterable sorrow. He 
wantsa relationship of love to an infinitely perfect person- 
To minister to this want the church has been in- 
stituted, and to this she is now applying herself with no 
common zeal, She is not lagging behind in culture, or in 





earnestness as Some say, although no doubt she is not 
perfect. Spiritual life is awakening on every hand. The 


habitations of darkness and cruelty are becoming the gar- 
dens of [chovah, and these accessions to the moral force 
of the world are arousing new interest at home. Even the 
historian of enthusiasm could hardly accuse the minister 
of to-day of filling up his weekly hour with the grand and 
gentle excitement of an orthodox discourse, br by toiling 
through his narrow round of spiritualistic dogmas, by 
creeping along some low level of school boy morality, or 
by addressing the initiated in some mystic phraseology, 
Those who are in earnest at all are at a white heat. Every 
day the line between a practical belief in Christ and no 
belief at all is becoming more distinct. On the one hand 
we have peace, joy, and the highest form of morality, and 
usefuln ss; and on the other the bleak results of shear 
atheism, True religion is no longer relegated to a special 
sphere ; its duties no longer consist of a round of useless 
transactions. ‘ Religion in daily lite is the watchword of 
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the church of to-day, and to enforce this by every means 
in his power is the duty of the Christian minister. Our 
course of life is therefore, to be peculiar. If selfishness 
be sin in other men it will be much more in us.” We 
must not think of ourselves at all ; but if the line of duty 
to which we feel ourselves called has been dictated by love 
to God and man why should we call it self-sacrifice when 
the law of love within coincides with the outward action. 
Before us there appears no reward of ambition, no pros- 
pect of wordly wealth. _The pathway to these was open to 
us long ago, and we deliberately passed it by. If we now 
turn aside to seek vulgar honors or other possessions 
which perish we will cut a sorry figure. Our ambition 
will be a poor one, to be laughed to scorn by the children 
of this world. The dignity of the office to which we look 
forward rises far above all distinctions of wealth and posi- 
tion, which the world delights to honor ; and which shape 
its course of action. We will feel that all are derived from 
the same divine parent. All have the same capacity for 
improvement, and after the one model of holiness all ought 
to aspire. We must enter the houses of the rich and poor 
with the same end in view, to stimalate to a sense of 
duty, to strengthen the bonds of the brotherhood of man 
by clearer convictions of the brotherhood of God. We go 
forth to labor where no eye but that of the master sees 
us, where no voice save His pronounces applause. With 
His presence and approval we will be content. We will 
be called upon to mingle in scenes of joy, to hallow with 
our counsels and with the sanctions of religion the forma- 
tion of new relationships and the establishment of new 
homes. It will be ours to stand by the bedside of the suf 
fering, to cheer poor tortured humanity with the promises 
of patience and strength. We will have to enter the 
chamber of death with the same truths, that we may sup- 
port and encourage the soul in the awful moment of dis- 
solution. When life has fled tt will fall to our lot to offer 
‘the consolation of revelation to sorrowing friends, and to 
render all the ills of life more casily borne by sharing 
them ourselves. All these various duties will require no 
ordinary strength and wisdom. Well might we = shrink 
from the task and seek some less responsible field. But 
we cannot, we dare not recede. We go from these halls, 
therefore, with no flourish of trumpets, but solemnly and 
humbly breathing a prayer for that heaventy light and 
spiritual vigor which alone can fit us for the way. 

Citizens of Wingston, after being strangers within your 
gates fora period of seven years we bid you adieu. Wecon- 
sider this a model university city, for the student who has 
no wealth or social position will seldom be tempted to ne- 
glect his studies by the presence of your hospitality, nor 
will we have cause to be exalted above measure by any 
special social arrangement from you. To those who in 
dark days did come forward, unsolicited, with generous 
offers of help, we return our hearty thanks. The debt of 
gratitude which we give to you for what you have done 
for our Alma Mater will not soon be discharged. In one 
sense your liberality has been already remarked by the 
spirit of enterprise which it awakened, and of which it 
was the first fruits. May trade and commerce ever flour- 
ish within your borders, may you always have plenty to 
give and the heart to bestow it.’ In conclusion he bade 
the students farewell, referring to the happy relationships 
that had existed among them, and especially the strict 
sense of honor which he had always found among them. 
He urged them to cherish it with all the force of their 
being, for, who is false, said he, to the code of honor which 
is commonly understood among us will be false to every- 
thing under the sun, and above it, too. 

Song—" Alma Mater, O!" 

The Chancellor then made some announcements, and 


the Convocation adjourned. 





The Uuiversity Council met immediately after and 
transacted the usual business. 


THE EVENING, 


From 7°30 to 8:30 the Chancellor held a reception in 
the Library. The ladies and gentlemen then proceeded 
to the Museum, in which the University Banquet was to 
be held. No better place could possibly be had, as it is 
yet unfurnished, and its semicurcular form makes it pe- 
culiarly adapted to such a purpose. The tables were well 
laid and the flower display, under the tasteful and artistic 
arrangement of the ladies of Stirling House, and other 
willing workers, was simply exquisite. The Chancellor pre- 
sided, and had on his right Mayor Pense, Mrs. Mowat, 
the Vice-Principal, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. R. V. Rogers and 
Colonel Strange, R.A.; and on his left, Mrs. Ferguson: 
the Principal, Mrs. McMillan, Dr. Alpheus’ Todd, Rev. 
Dr. Bell, and Prof. Carl Harris, of R.M.C. There were 
about 150 ladies, University men, students and citizens 
present. 


Grace was said by the Chancellor's Chaplain, the Rev. 
I). M, Gordon, B.D., Ottawa. The menn was quite in 
keeping with everything belonging to the University, and 
the attack on Stevenson's provisions continued for an 
hour; when the Chancellor tapped, and the 


FEAST OF REASON 
began. ‘The list of toasts was long, and began with that 
of the great and beloved personage frem whom the Uni- 
versity takes its name—Her Majesty. We append the full 
list. 





1. The queen. 13. Master of Arts, 1881, 

2. The University. M4. Bachelors of Divinity, 1881. 
3. Sister Institutions. 15. Doctors of Medicine, 1881. 
4. The City. 16. Honorary Graduates. 

5. Our Guests. 17, Gold Medallists. 

&, The Press. 18. Missionary Associations. 
7. The Trustees. 19. Y. M, C. associations, 

8 Professors, Lecturers, &¢. 20, Glee Club, 

9. Alma Mater Socisty. an, } Football Club. 

10. University Council. . } Athletio Association. 
lL. Benefactors. 22. Ossianic Association. 


12. Bachelars of Arts, 1881. 23. University Volunteers, 
THE UNIVERSITY. 


Colonel Strange, R.A., in rising to propose “ The Uni- 
versity,” said he supposed it was upon the principal of 
sticking the soldier in the front that he was called upon 
to make that toast. He felt that he had a right to sympa- 
thize with this university, because he belonged to a_ corps 
which bore a corresponding emblem, and because he was 
at the opening of the new building, in which, when he 
mingled with the students, he was so forcibly reminded of 
his old Alma Mater. He referred to how much the 
country depended upon the young men leaving this seat 
of learning, and to the effect produced upon him by one 
of the graduates who spoke of the honor of his Alma 
Mater being equal to that of the British army. (Hear, 
hear.) The prize poem, too, merited a favorable word 
form him ; he was specially interested in 1t because its 
theme, the story of Nausicaa, he regarded as the most 
beautiful in all the range of classical literature, and the 
choice of the subject and the manner of its treatment 
spoke well for the poetic future of young Canada. (Ap- 
plause.) The address of the graduate in Arts seemed to 
come more from the experience of age than the impetuosi- 
ty of youth. (Applause.) As for the spokesman for the 
Divinity class what a soldier he would make ! 


He said a . 
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soldier because the true soldier and the true priest are 
somewhat alike—in reference to truth and to the use men 
should make of it at all times and at all risks. It was a 
hopeful sign, too, to note the desire to cherish that honor 
which he observed prevailed among them to such a high 
degree. In going into the world it was desirable that 
the young men should foster above all things a love of 
truth, inasmuch as he feared that the greatest vice of the 
age, to speak plainly, was lying. (Applause and laughter.) 
‘The greatest characteristic of the old land from which the 
Alma Mater of Queen's drew her inspiration, was truth. 
They should seek to popularize it and perpetuate it. The 
Southern men may be subtle, but the Northern men must 
be true He observed that much was said about those 
who were born with silver spoons in their mouths. He 
knew the effect of purse-proud people upon others who 
were not so, but there should not be so much sensitive- 
ness as he saw some manifest in this connection. A poor 
fellow should not be looked down upon if he had a silver 
spoon in his mouth ; rather he should be pitied because 
he had been spoiled. (Laughter.) He advised a spirit 
of conciliation and generosity, a feeling of gentleness the 
meaning of which was so often forgotten. 

The Colonel closed a very interesting speech by propos- 
ing ‘ The University’’—long may it be loyal to our Sover- 
eign lady. the Queen, whose name it bears. 

Principal Grant respon fed. He was saying only to-day 
that he would try to make the University his “dative 
case," (laughter) or the special work of his life. He re- 
joiced to think that Queen's had so many friends, some of 
whom had given to it and worked for it long before he 
knew anything about it or had anything to do with it; 
and the number would be increased as its students gradu- 
ated from year to year. Those who had delivered ad- 
dresses were spokesmen for large classes, and this fact 
must have given them a great sense of power. There 
were behind them men as true and as strong as them- 
selves, and to whom they were indissolubly linked. The 
college needed much—and he hoped all its wants would be 
supplied—-but there was one thing which he desired above 
al] others, namely, that the graduating students should 
maintain the character of their predecessors, and be men 
of truth, fidelity and unselfishness. There were two kinds 
of men in the world, one all for self and in favor of any- 
thing that would put the pudding on their own plate ; the 
other were those who were not for self and the same in 
sunshine and dark. These men the students should grap- 
ple to their souls with hooks of steel. Before sitting 
down he proposed the toast of Sister Institutions—they 
had no feelings towards sister institutions but that of re- 
spect. 

SISTER INSTITUTIONS. 


Trof. Carr Harris (Military College) responded. = Dur- 
ing his fourteen years’ residencé in Canada he had had 
experiences which enabied him to give some advice to the 
young men starting in life. He had learned this lesson, 
that those who set out with the intention of making 
money were not usually the most successful. He would 
not commend his student friends to adopt such a course. 
He hoped the graduates of Queen's would go forth in 
sympathy with those leaving the institution which he re- 
presented, (Hear. hear.) 

Mr. J. R. Wightman, M.A., of the Kingston Collegiate 
Institute, responded for Toronto University. He was 
pleased with the spirit which characterized the students 
of Queen's University. Jn his own department (Philoso- 
phy) the curriculum went much farther than that of his 
Alma Mater. Queen’s led, too, in the opening of her 
doors to young lady students. (Applause.) He noted the 
attendance of students at University College, the number 
having advanced from 150 when he graduated ten years 
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_ nection with Queen’s. 


ago to between 300 and 400 at the present time. A great 
increase, but not proportionately so great as that of 
Queen's College within the same given time. (Applause.) 


THE CITY. 


Rev. Dr. Bell gave '' The City." The subject and occa- 
sion prompted him to narrate his early experiences in con- 
Twenty-nine years ago the Col- 
lege was not so pretentious as a common school now-a- 
days, and he and another removed quite easily the books 
of the Library froma musty retreat in St. Andrew's Church 
to the then College building across the road. He was re- 
minded too, of the visit to Prof. Campbell of one who held 
a high position in the town, and who, entering his son for 
an education, expressed the wish that he should be made 
a good “arithmetarian.” About the same time he (Dr. 
Bell) lost himself in the wilderness which intervened be- 
tween King and Barrie streets. He was glad to see that 
the University was deep in the affections of the people of 
Kingston. 

Mayor Pense said he did not know of any occasion on 
which a Mayor could speak with greater pleasure than the 
present. Looking back to the time when Queen's College 
was cradled eight years before he was born and noting its. 
progress, it could be seen what great credit is due to the 
city. Compared with the city the progress of the College 
had been very great. The University, under vigorous, suc- 
cessful management, had made great strides, and the best 
he could wish for the city—which seemed to be experienc- 
ing a revival and increase of commerce—was that it could 
equal the prosperity of its University. The feeling of the 
citizens towards Queen's was certainly of a most friendly 
description. After referring to the material benefit receiv- 
ed by the people from the University in the way of culture, 
he alluded to the jealousy that existed between the town 
and gown in regard to the ladies, and the relationship be- 
tween them and the graduates who had carried off some of 
Kingston's greatest prizes, for which they could scarcely be 
forgiven. (Laughter.) He expressed the sentiments of him- 
self and the citizens when he wished the University all 
manner of success, (Applanse.) 


OUR GUESTS, 


Dr. Williamson, who was greeted on rising by a re- 
markable outburst of applause which continued for some 
time, proposed ‘ Our Guests,” the presence of whom was 
necessary to fill their cup of pleasure upon an occasion 
such as this, With the toast he associated the name of 
Mr. Alphzus Todd. 

Mr. Todd, who spoke fluently and earnestly, made 
loyalty the central thought of his remarks. He impressed 
upon the students the necessity of remembering with af- 
fection and respect the name of the Sovereign whose name 
the college bore. Across the waters there was a_ partial 
absence of this devotion to authority. Men must not be 
loyal to an idea, but to a person, especially when that 
person is not an autocrat but one in whom there is such 
a combination of virtues as serve to elevate the people and 
make the nation renowned. He advised the young men 
to study current events, the politics and pubjic affairs of 
the country, thus carrying, by their labors, to still greater 
distinction the name of their college and winning for 
themselves a lasting reward. 

< THE PRESS. 

Rev. D. Mitchell, Belleville, proposed ‘‘The Press,” 
pointing to its intimate connection with literature, and to 
journalism as a profession which many college graduates 
would in all probability select, and which they would find 
both genial and profitable. : 

Mr. R. W. Shannon, M.A.,'79, editor of the Daily News, 
responded. He could not see why a journalistic depart- 
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ment could not be carried on successfully in Queen's. 
Some day it might, prove to be a fountain of literature that 
would send out streams all over the country, similar to 
those which flowed in the ancient days of Greece. 

Mr. Herbert Mowat also responded very briefly. He 
said that in no capacity would he sooner respond to a 
toast than as Managing Editor of the Quren's CoLtEGE 
JournaL. (The mention of the JourNAL was hailed with 
prolonged applause.) Because the office was one of the 
highest in the gift of the students ; and he hoped it would 
not be thought a lack of modesty if he were to say that 
he represented the first college periodical in the Dominion. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. P. M. Pollock then sang ‘The Warrior Bold,” a 
change in the programme which was highly appreciated 
by the company. 


THE TRUSTEES. 


Dr. Michael Sullivan then proceeded in his usual happy 
strain to propose the ‘ Trustees." Everyone knows Dr. 
Sullivan's humor, and it was not wanting on this occasion. 
He said he considered it an honour to be present at the 
banquet if for no other purpose than to sniff in the aroma 
of learning which prevailed. He had to propose a toast, 
“The Trustees.” It was his original intention, he said, to 
give a short biography of each one of them, but abandon- 
ed the idea on learning that there were twenty-seven of 
them. (Laughter.) He was proud to testify to the use- 
fulness of the trustees, not only to Kingston, but, in their 
college work, to the whole country. It was twenty-seven 
years since he entered Queen's as one of several medical 
students who were forced out of the Trinity School of 
Medicine by the enforcement of what practically amount- 
ed to a denial of faith, and it struck him as flattering to 
the city that so many should come to it from the east and 

_ eest of Canada and find a haven in Kingston under the 
wgis of Queen's University. The liberality and wisdom 
of providing an educational institution open to all denomi- 
nations were highly appreciated. In the selection of the 
city for the site of their college the trustees gave evidence 
of their great good sense, not for the reason that the stu- 
dents were left in quietude and not accorded hespitalities, 
as stated in a valedictory address. He was sorry the 
reader of that address had been allowed to waste his 
sweetness for the last seven years. His impression was 
that some young lady had gone back on him. (Laughter.) 
The trustees showed their good sense in choosing Kings- 
ton, because it was fair to look upon, as were also those 
who were in it; and in the erection of the new building a 
monument had been reared of credit to themselves and the 
people of Kingston. If all the trustees were like Hon. 
John Hamilton they would pass. (Applause.) 

Rev. R. J. Laidlaw replied in felicitious terms, He had 
attended four schools of learning, two in Canada and two 
in the United States. Ten years ago he and Prof. Nichol- 
son had graduated from Princeton College, and his only 
regret was that he did not attend Queen's in order to re- 
ceive a polishing off, such as he believed it capable of giv- 
ing, judging it by the addresses of the graduating students 
thatday. Next to being a graduate of Queen's he felt 
honored in being a trustee of it. 


PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, ETC, 


Rev. D. M. Gordon, Ottawa, proposed ‘ Professors and 
Lecturers.” Buildings, libraries, and apparatus were all 
essential and mindful, but he had the firm conviction that 
the staff of the University really made it. He would not 
say that the lecturers were the Professors’ wives (Laugh- 
ter) but he certainly assumed that they were, if not silent, 
at least invisible members of the Senate. The toast was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Watson made the first reply. He ventured the opin- 





ion that Queen's College had always been a synonym for 
progress and expansion. In one of Geo. Macdonald's no- 
vels the idea was expressed that it was a grand thing to 
come of good stock. When he reflected upon the names 
of Lyddell, Machar, Leitch, Snodgrass, Murray, Mackerras 
and others, he felt that they had come of good stock, 
that they succeeded men who were noble exemplars of self- 
denial and devotion. (Applause.) He referred to the 
method of examining adopted in Queen's. There were two 
best methods, the worst being that of a‘ paper Univer- 
sity.’ He remarked that people were of the opinion that 
the Professor being both the preparer of questions and the 
examiner the students were allowed to pass all too lenient- 
ly. There was no greater mistake. He admitted, how- 
ever, that there was an imperfection in the system of exa- 
mination. The system which he recommended was that 
of co-examiners. The gold medallists should be rewarded 
and employed: as co-examiners from the fact that they in 
some instances knew as much, if not more, about certain 
subjects than did the teachers, and they would thus relieve 
the Professor of great labour and responsibility and sus- 
picion. The Senate he declared to be altogether too small‘; 
it should be multiplied by three. He hoped to see the day 
when such a consummation will be reached, The feeling 
was gradually spreading that it was as criminal to starve 
the intellect as it was to starve the body. 

Dr. Javell stated that the medical College, on the whole, 
was very successful, When the Faculty had been the 
means of introducing such men to the audience as Dr. 
Sullivan, it could not be said that they laboured in vain or 
had spent their strength for naught. The meclical College 
had increased in efficiency, thanks to the kindly interest 
taken in it by Principal Grant; and, what was something 
new, there was money in hand to apply to improvements, 
and it was a satisfaction to state that in the fall the school 
of medicine and surgery would be opened, thoroughly 
equipped and equal in appliances to any other in the Do- 
minion, (Applause.) Reference had been made to the 
opening of (Queen's College to the ladies. Why they had’ 
in the Royal College what they had in no other College in 
this country or anywhere else, and in the face of great op- 
position and some sentiment, classes which had been es- 
tablished for the ladies only. The Professors were deter- 
mined to give the experiment a fair trial. 

Mr. G. M. Macdonnell, B.A., responded for the Law 
Faculty instituted in the gist year of the College's age. 
(Jueen's had sent forth a large number to pray for their 
fellowmen, but had sent forth comparatively few to prey 
upon their fellowmen, (Laughter.) In the Law Faculty 
there were seven lecturers and four students, and notwith- 
stand they had lectured to them vehemently, earnestly 
forensically and didactically, those students still survived. 


THE ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


Prof. Dupuis very cordially proposed ‘' The Alma Mater 
Society” to which Mr. D. McIntyre, B.A., President, made 
a brief but sensible reply. 


THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, 


Prof. Nicholson gave ‘‘ The University Council,” which 
gave evidence of its possession of wisdom, conservatism, 
mature age, and also the enthusiasm and vigour of youth. 
They were men of practice as well as theory. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R.V. Rogers, B.A., briefly responded, stating that 
University Council contained representatives of the various 
churches and denominations, clergymen, doctors, lawyers 
and men of science, all alumni of Queen's College. It was 
young yet, but great things were expected from it in the 
future. . 

Mr. A.P. Knight, Registrar of the Council,also respond- 
ed briefly. 

The Rev. R. Campbell, M.A., proposed the “ Benefac- 
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tors.” The University had three kind of benefactors: first, 
those who started it; the second generation were the Prin- 
cipals who entered upon their task guilelessly, and latter- 
ly, those of assault and battery like Snodgrass and Grant. 
(Laughter.) The institution was a success because it rest- 
ed upon popular opinion. Having a fine building it re- 
mained for a few gentlemen to come forward and furnish 
chairs of $50,000 each. Caesar said “Count nothing done 
when something remains to be done.’ This was Principal 
Grant's motto. He wished the ladies to be coupled with 
with the toast, as they were some of the College’s best 
benefactors. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Mr P. C. McGregor, B.A., Brockville, proposed the 
“Bachelors of Arts," of '81, and said if the valedictorians 
which they had heard in the afternoon were representatives, 
the Class needed no compliments paid them. (Applause.) 

Song—''T'll have a sheepskin too.” 

Mr. W.G. Brown, B.A, replied for the class of 'S1. 


BACHELORS OF DIVINITY, I831. 


Kev. Prof. Mowat proposed the “ Bachelors of Divinity 
of 1881," and said the degree was one of rare merit owing 
to the labor steadily imposed on the competitors — An or- 
dinary student never dreamed of proceeding to the degree. 
The degree of 5.D. from Queen's University was evidence 
that the man who wore it was a student of splendid 
ability. 

Mr. James Ross, the only bachelor this year and the 
eighth to receive the degree in eighteen years, on rising to 
reply was very warmly received. 

Dr. Dupuis tuasted the '‘ Medical Graduates of 1881." 
Chorus—'"' Saw my leg off-—short!"" (LLaughter.) 

Prof. Ferguson, in proposing “The Honorary Gradu- 
ates,’ was proud to say that though Queen's still _worthily 
bestowed her honors, that they were still comparatively 
few in number, and therefore their value was enhanced. 

Rev. Dr. Bell replied in the absence of Rev, Dr 
Bain, 

Mr, John McIntyre, M.A., gave the ‘' Gold Medallists,” 
which elicited an eloquent reply from Mr. A. B. McCal- 
lum, B.A., who had come 350 miles to attend convocation, 
Mr. J. P. Hume, double gold medallist for this year, was 
called for ; but some one explained that Mr. Hume was 
better at working than talking, so he did not reply. 

Mr. M.S. Oxley, B.A., proposed the ‘t Missionary So- 
ciety. Next came the “ Y.M.C.A." The "Glee Club" 
was responded to by the President, Mr. Bamford. The 
“ Foot Ball Club” and “ Athletic Association” by Messrs, 
Young, captain, and Hay, hon. secretary, respectively. 
The “ Ossianic Society” by Mr. J. Chisholm, B.A., who 
said he was about to start an agitation for founding a 
Geelic chair in Queen's College, He had already been 
promised thousands of dollars throughout the country. 
This announcement was received with applause. The 
“University Volunteers’ was responded to by Lieut. 
Ross, who closed a neat speech with the impressive remark 
“the country 1s safe in our hands.” 

This finished the list and the company broke up at 1:30 
A.M. Weclip from alocal paper the names of some of 
the ladies present with their dresses : 

Mrs, Grant, black silk. 

Mrs. Ferguson, black silk. 

Mrs. Mowat, black silk, black velvet and fichue of white 
lace. 

Mrs. Rogers, heliotrope silk. 

Mrs. Knight, blue silk and black velvet. 

Miss de St. Remy, crimson satin petticoat and gray silk 
overskirt. 

Mrs. Patterson, mauve silk. 

Miss Everett, black silk. 





Miss Mackenzie, brown silk. ; : 

Miss Fannie Smith, pink cashmere, trimmed with pink 
satin. 

Mrs. McMitlan, black watered silk, trimmed with white 
lace. 

Miss Duff, pink cashmere, trimmed with ruby velvet. 

Miss Hutcheson, Brockville, navy. blue, trimmed with 
cream colored flush. 

Miss Givens, black silk. 


WEDNESDAY. 


To-day was Convocation Day. At 3 o'clock Convoca- 
tion Hall was fairly jammed-—a large majority of the peo- 
ple being ladies. The front benches had been reserved 
for graduates and prizemen, but the ushers were power- 
less to keep people back, and ladies who had come early 
to ensure getting good seats had, as usual, the satisfaction 
of seeing late comers occupy the seats which had been: 
denied to them ; while the graduates, &c., meekly stood 
up. or sat on the platform and let their legs hang over. 
The members of Convocation entered in procession, 
through a private entrance, and took their seats on the 
platform in the following order : 
(. F. Treland, B.A., Bursar, carrying the Bible. 
THE CHANCELLOR, 
Chancellor's Chaplain. the Rev. D. M. Gordon, B.D. 
Principal and Vice-Principal. + 
Alpheus Todd, Esq., Ottawa. 
Professors of Theology, Arts, Medicine and Law. 
Registrar Knight and University Council. 
Board of ‘Trustees. 
Other members of Convocation. 


The following are some of those noticed on the platform : 


A. Todd, Exq., Ottawa, Professors Mowat, Dupuis, Ferguson, Watson, 
Nicholson, Fowler, Irwin, Fenwick, Oliver, Sullivan, Fowler, Lavell, Ro- 
gers, Walkem, Macdonnell, McIntyre and Machar, Rev. Geo. Bell, LL.D., 
Walkerton, Rey. W. Bain, D.D,, Perth, Rey. Thomas Wardrope, D.D., 
Guelph,Rev.R. Neill, D.D., Burnbrae, Dr. Boulter, M.P.P., Stirling, Rev. 
T.G, Smith, D.D., Kingston, Hon. Alex. Morris, D.C.L., Toronto, Rey. 
D. J. Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto, Rev. R. Campbell, M.A., Montreal, 
Rev. R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton, Rev. Donald Ross, B,D., Lachine, P. C. 
McGregor, B.A., Brockville, Rev. N. MeNeish, LL.D., Cornwall, Mayor 
Pense, Kingston, and others. 


Principal Grant made some remarks about the want of 
accommodation, and said that hereafter the admittance 
would have to be by ticket—with a preference to sub- 
scribers, which latter remark created a laugh. 

The Chancellor's Chaplain then opened the proceed- 
ings with devotional exercises. 

The Chancellor then called on the different professors 
to distribute the prizes for the different classes. Besides 
the prize list published in our last issue several special 
McCannell and’ 
Chisholm, the former gentleman has not been absent, or 
even late, for a lecture for seven years. Thé prize poet— 
Mr. Marquis—received a copy of Tennyson's works. Mr, 
R. McKay was called tothe front and presented with the: 
Governor General's prize—an order for a complete edition 
of Chamber's Encyclopedia. Col. DeWinton intimated 
the intention of His Excellency to continue the prize next 
session. Itis given to the member of the graduating class. 
who makes the highest averagein three subjects—-pass or 
honor. The Registrar then read the names of winners of. 
scholarships, honors and gold medals. 


* 


prizes were given—notably to Messrs. 
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In presenting his medal the Mayor said it gave him 
satisfaction to continue the kindly custom introduced by a 
distinguished son of Queen's (ex-Mayor McIntyre.) The 
recipient of his medal he referred to as having won double 
honors, in Mathematics and Chemistry. The presenta- 
tion was not, he hoped, to be considered a mere tribute of 
his own, for if so it would be comparatively uninteresting, 
but might be accepted by the students of Queen's as a 
good will offering from the citizens, another golden link 
which bound them to old Kingston. He trusted that as 
long as Queen's College remained, and its prospects seem- 
ed bright fer a century at least, the Mayors would in this 
way give a slight expression of esteem for this noble place 
of learning, and of regard for the students who are going 
forth to carry her fame as a university town over the 
whole continent. 

The tickets entitling to scholarships were then present- 
‘ed, The two Toronto Scholarships by Mr. Macdonnell, 
the Grant by his brother the Principal, the Kingston by 
the Mayor, the McGillivray by Rev. R. Campbell, the 
Church (1) and (2) by Mr. Gordon, the McIntyre by Dr. 
Bain, the Buchan, (1), and (2), by Dr. Neill. ‘The medal 
for Political Economy was announced to be of silver, but 
the papers and essays of Mr. J. R. O'Reilly had been of 
such exceptional excellence that the donors had felt con- 
strained to change it into gold. Mr. H. T. Shibley, who 
carried off this same medal last year, was presented with 
it, and was vociferously applauded. Then came that 
, most interesting performance the breaking open the letters 
to ascertain who had gained the prizes for essays. When 
the Principal broke the envelope accompanying the essay 
on the County of Frontenac, he seerned puzzled, and read 
A. Maria Harman, and shook his head ; but Mr. Gordon 
remarked that it was all right, and that the successful 
competitor was Miss Harman of Ottawa, which intima- 
tion occasioned the warmest applause. Dr. Thorburn’s 
object in giving this prize for the histories of Canadian 
Counties, is to gather in facts about the early history of 
Canada, before the facts are lost, and also to create a 
taste for research. The successful essay will be placed in 
the Archives office in Ottawa. The subject for next year 
is the ‘Best history of the County of Prescott.” 
prize is open to any one. 


The 


THE REGISTRAR 

then read the minute of Senate conferring the degrees: 
B.A, on 23; M.A. on 3; B.D. on 1; M.D. on 16. He then 
administered the sponsio academica, which elicited the usual 
deep spondeo from the graduates. 

Laureation then took place, the Chancellor conferring 
the degree ; but a change is noticeable in the use of English 
instead of Latin; the presentee kneels, and is capped, the 
Chancellor saying: ‘I admit you to this degree with all 
its benefits and privileges, in the name of this University 
and under authority of its Royal Charter. Rise, Bachelor." 
After the ceremony of laureation the newly admitted gra- 


duates rose and the Principal delivered the following brief 
but pointed address : 








GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLass,—As Dr. Wil- 
liamson is to address you, and as on account of the insti- 
tution of the Sunday afternoon services I have had several 
opportunities during the session of speaking to you, I shall 
content myself on this occasion with merely bidding you a 
hearty and affectionate God-speed. I recognize before me 
preachers of the everlasting gospel, physicians, high school 
masters, students of law, students of divinity, who are sure 
to make their mark among their fellow-men as good work- 
men in whatsoever calling they may devote themselves un- 
to. It matters very little what the work may be. The 
spirit in which the work is done is everything. As Carlyle 
says, speaking of his peasant father, ‘' Be his work that of 
palace-building and kingdom-building, or only of delving 
and ditching, to me is no matter, or next to none. All hu- 
man work is transitory, small in itself, contemptible. Only 
the worker thereof, and the spirit that dwells in him, is 
significant.’ Never forget that. Let each of you always 
remember that he is himself greater than any position to 
which he may attain, of more worth than any profession 
or all the possessions under the sun. My brothers, here 1s 
a sheaf of old maxims that you can carry away, and that 
may be of more value to you than all your scholarship. 
“To thine old self be true.” “Keep thyself pure.’ "Watch 
and pray." ‘He prayeth best who loveth best.” “In re- 
nunciation of self all true wisdom and life begin.” May 
the God of all grace go with you and bless you ! 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S FAREWELL, 


Dr. Williamson followed with an address to this effect : 
I have been asked, gentlemen graduates of 1880-1, to say a 
few words to you on this auspicious occasion, I congratu- 
late you on your having been found by the Senate, after a 
lengthened ordeal of examination, worthy of the degrees to 
which you have been admitted, and trust that you will shed 
additional lustre on them in your after life. I took the 
opportunity only three days ago to remind you of that 
which you yourselves cannot but feel, that you have much 
need of, wisdom to guide you in your future career, and to 
direct your attention to one prominent qualification the 
possession of which is essential to your true usefulness, 
the inner and spiritual life. Is there anything else, think 
you, which can supply the lack of it? Will it be enough 
to have traversed the wide fields of learning, or explored 
the penetralia of science ? No, my friends, I do not detract 
in the least from the real value of intellectual endowments, 
and acquirements, or depreciate the distinction which they 
justly confer. The general tendency of mental culture is 
greatly to promote the refinement and influence of nations 
and of individuals, and to advance the interests ot religion 
and morality. There is, however, no necessary connection 
between it and that higher wisdom, the sense of duty and 
responsibility which alone can guide the helm aright, 
when, as many of you are soon about to do, you launch 
forth your bark into the open sea. Else why do we find 
eminent intellectual knowledge and research in some, in 
the present day enunciating doctrines from which the in- 
stinctive convictions of mankind and a sound philosophy 
alike recoil, ignoring or denying the existence of God and 
the obligations to His service, the very articles of faith 
which deistical writers like Lord Herbert and Mr. Blount 
have laid down as elementary axioms of belief, as funda- 
mental truths in which all can agree. Mere learning and 
science alone, therefore, may be found side by side with 
folly and impiety, and at the best in themselves affect only 
the mind without any immediate reference to our most vital 
interests as those of moral and responsible beings. No, 
gentlemen, intellectual knowledge can as little, as mere out- 
ward forms and professions, supply the want of the inner 
principle of a deep sense of duty to God and to your fellow 
men, Let this be ever your great and controlling motive; 
and it will enable you, as it did mighty men in former 
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times, bravely to contend, strenuously to labor, and stead- 
fastly to endure for the course of righteousness and truth. 
Hear with regard to the importance of this principle, how- 
ever widely men may difter in their judgment of his appli- 
cation of it, the confession of faith of the famous statesman 
Prince Bismarck, who has been for years the virtual ruler 
of Germany, and who now more than any other man may 
be said to hold the destinies of Europe in his hand, ‘‘ Why 
should I fret and toil unceasingly in this world, and expose 
myself to perplexities and ill-usage if ] did not feel that I 
must do myduty. To what original to ascribe the sense 
of duty I know not except to God. The firm stand that for 
ten years I have taken against all possible absurdities of 
the court I owe purely to my decided faith. If 1 were not 
a Christian and a firm believer, if I had not the miraculous 
basis of religion, you would never had such a Chancellor. 
Take away from me my relation to God, and, I am the man 
to pack up to-morrow and be off to Varzin to grow my 
oats." Whatever position, gentlemen, you may be called 
to fill, let duty hold the first place in your regards, and 
form the mest influential factor alike in your ordinary bu- 
siness and in higher things, and you will thus be most ef- 
fectually guarded against pursuing the ignes fatui, the false 
lights which hover over the bogs and quagmires of merely 
worldly maxims and enticements, and tempt you to stray 
from the path of the good and the true. While this reign- 
ing sense of duty is your lode star in all the relations and af- 
fairs of life, let it be especially influential in the performance 
of the functions of the callings which you have chosen or 
may yet choose. Whatever else you may be ignorant of 
or may seek to know, let it be a matter of conscience with 
you to make yourselves as thoroughly acquainted as pos- 
sible with everything necessary for the right discharge of 
the requirements of your profession, and to deny your- 
selves to everything else until its just claims are satisfied, 
and that to the utmost of your ability. A paramount re- 
gard to this principle will be the best antidote to thought- 
lessness and inconsideration, to flightiness and sloth, and 
lead to that patient and, for the time, all absorbing atten- 
tion to the work in hand to which the world and the church 
owe so much. ‘To fixed and earnest thought, to honest 
hard work, Newton with a modesty equalled only by his 
genius, ascribed his discoveries in science. ‘To it, too, the 
the church owes the invaluable*productions of such men as 
Richard Baxter, whose practical writings alone fill four 
volumes. So intent was he on the work in which he was 
engaged,that, when one spoke to him of his consolations in 
his imprisonment for conscience sake he replied that he was 
‘scarcely sensible of the difference between his cell and his 
own study except by the opening and shutting of the prison 
gates which were immediately below the place of his con- 
finement. Whatever distractions of extraneous business, 
or pleasure, however interesting or agreeable in their pro- 
per place, may present themselves, let none turn you aside 
from the faithful fulfillment of the duties of your profession, 
and you will thus, by God's grace, be enabled to do much 
where others, with less fixed and high resolve, would fail or 
do little. 

~ 


Lives of great men all remind you 
You can make your lives sublime. 

And departing leave behind you 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Like us, then, be up and doing 
With a heart for every fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to wait. 

HONORARY DEGREES. 


The Registrar read the minutes of Senate agreeing to 
confer the degree of LL.D. upon Sir W. Young, L. H. 


‘ 





Frechette and Alpheus Todd. The Principal, as Vice- 
Chancellor, presented jhe name of Sir W. Young first, 
and said: 


Mr. CHANCELLOR,—I have the honour to present to you 
the name of Sir William Young,Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, 
as one whom the Senate adjudges worthy of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, Son of that John Young whose 
letters published half a century ago under the signature of 
Agricola—led to the formation of the first Agricultural So- 
ciety in Nova Scotia and gave an impulse to scientific 
farming and the breeding of cattle in the lower Provinces 
that is felt to this day, he has followed throughout a long 
life in the footsteps of a wise and patriotic father, and ex- 
tended by service in many a good cause the reputation of 
an honoured name. His eloquence combined with prac- 
tical sagacity, untiring industry and profound legal and 


_constitutivnal learning, early gained for him a high position 


at the bar, and in the political arena; and neither tongue 
nor pen has lost its cunning, though he is now past the 
limit of life assigned unto man by the psalmist. He and 
the late Joseph Howe were long the recognized leaders of 
the great party that won responsible government for Nova 
Scotia. To him it is mainly owing that no monoply for- 
bids the people from developing the mines and miner- 
als treasured up under their own soil. He advocated 
the union of the British American Provinces when the 
statesmen here in the west could see no farther east than 
Quebec. Himself an alumnus of Glasgow University, he 
identified himself with every measure for the furtherance 
of popular or collegiate education; and on retiring from 
political conflict to enjoy the repose of the Bench and the 
highest dignity open to Nova Scotians in their own pro- 
vince, his industry did not relax and his interest in all that 
conduces to the true welfare of the people increased. In 
encouraging agricultural and industrial progress and 
charitable effort, in securing for the people one of the 
most beautiful seaside parks in the world, in establish- 
ing a public library in Halifax, and in presiding over Dal- 
housie College as the Chairman of its Board of Governors, 
he has been a shining example of what men in high station 
ought to be. Especially do his services in the cause of Uni- 
versity education demand recognition. For many years he 
has been the decus et tutamen of Dalhousie College, and in 
honouring him we desire to extend to a_ sister University 
one of the courtesies that should bind together the repub- 
lic of letters. 


The Chancellor replied: “It is with much pleasure that 
I receive Dr. Young as a graduate of Queen's, and 
direct his name to be enrolled.” 


Mr. CHANcELLOR—The Senate asks you to enrol in our 
book of gold Louis Honore Frechette. Literature isa plant 
of slow growth, and therefore it is not wonderful that Ca- 
nada has a few names that are known in the world of let- 
ters, and that in such departments as history, poetry, and 
general literature, the Province of Quebec should lead her 
sister provinces. Quebec has a stirring and romantic his- 
tory, extending back for more than three centuries, lit up 
by the names of Jacques Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, 
Montcalm, and thousands of native French Canadians, as 
adventurous, intrepid and gay-hearted as the bravest sons 
of France. The memories of the past blend with the lyric 


‘ cry in which the intense personality of pure and fervent 


natures expresses itself, and the product are poems in 
which patriotic feeling blends with rare lyrical power and 
perfection of form. We may say so without being accused 
of national vanity when the Immortals of the French Aca- 
demy have crowned our Frechette and awarded him the 
grand Montyon prize. We may honour him, for, as M. 
Joly said at our opening, Frechette has conferred honour, 
not on Quebec alone, not on Canada alone, but on all 
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America. While he is the poet of the Mississippi as well 
of the St. Lawrence his muse is distinctly Canadian. So 
has his life-work been. He hasenot confined himself to 
verse, but devoting himself, as a politician, to blue books 
he took the initiative in proposing the winter navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, the grandest scheme that can be con- 
ceived to ensure the material well-being of Quebec. A 
poet must be a patriot, for the poet is the highest style of 
man. Frechette’s patriotism is not confined within the 
narrow limits of race and language. It extends to all who 
areCanadians. Accordingly he understood at once the 
sentiments that animated us in offering our tribute to his 
genius. In answer to my communication he writes: “The 
Senate is giving a practical illustration of the great princi- 
ple that in the republic of arts, science and literature there 
is no difference of creed or nationality, together with a 
generous example of the spirit of fraternal liberalism which 
ought to unite the orphans of France with the sons of Al- 
bion under our Canadian flag.” May Frechette bring 
fresh trophies to Canada for many a year, and may 
all Canadians, whether ot French, English, Scotch, Irish, 
or whatsoever descent, never forget that, to use Cartier's 
word, ‘they are before everything else Canadians.” 

The Chancellor expressed the gratification it gave him 
to receive Monsicur I‘rechette as a graduate. 


RECEPTION TO MR, TODD. 


Mr. Alphwus Todd was then presented for honours, the 
Principal reading the following address : 


Mr. CHANCELLOR — The third gentleman whom the 
Senate requests you to constitute a son of Queen's, by an 
honorary degree, is present in our Convocation, and there- 
fore I may not speak of him with the same freedom wiih 
which I have allowed myself to speak of those who are 
present only in spirit. Every one who values British consti- 
* tutional government, that system which better than any 
other guards liberty from the despotism of anarchy, which 
gives room for the free play of popular will within forms 
strengthened by age and hallowed by august associations, 
which prevents revolution by sanctioning constitutional 
development, which rejoices to see the bounds of freedom 
widen from age to age as 

“Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent” 


while it insists upon maintaining executive authority in 
undiminished vigour, must welcome an authoritative inter- 
preter of that wonderful constitution as a public benefac- 
tor. We live under that political system take a legitimate 
pride in the thought that Mr. Alpheus Todd, whom all the 
world recognizes as such an interpreter, is a Canadian. 
The British Constitution was Mr. Todd's first love, and 
his latest work shows that he is faithful to the end, More 
than forty years ago, before May had written his‘ Usage of 
Parliament,”” Mr, Todd, then a youth rot 20 years of age, 
wrote a manual of parliamentary practice, the value of 
which was so generally and immediately recognized that 
the Legislature of United Canada, in 1841, formally adopt- 
ed it for the use of members. In his greater works, pub- 
lished comparatively recently, entitled ‘ Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in England,” and “ Parliamentary Government in 
the British Colonies," we have the ripe fruits of life long 
research and matured thought. Mastery of details is com- 
bined with breadth of view, appreciation of constitutional 
forms with political insight, legal acumen with judicial im- 
partiality. Among other noteworthy features his vindica- 
tion of the powers and functions of the Sovereign, or of 
the representative of the Sovereign, is valuable as 
against the hasty generalizations of a restless age. 
To him the crown is not merely ornamental. The 
Sovereign is the key stone of the social and political fabric, 
giving unity and continuity to the national life, and deter- 





mining practical legislation by the the subtle influences of 
tradition and character and the legitimate authority of a 
personality far removed from the strifes of the hour and 
and the fanaticisms of party. In conclusion I may add 
that every one who has had occasion to consult books in 
Ottawa is indebted to Mr. Todd, for to an apparently limit- 
less knowledge of books he joins a courtesy that enhances 
the value of the information which he places freely at the 
services of inquirers. 

Mr. Todd, who -vas warmly received, expressed his great 
indebtedness for the distinction so honorably and generous 
ly conferred. He regretted that his associates in this honor 
were not present to respond for themselves as gratefully as 
he was sure they would. Here he recalled a pleasant in- 
cident of his first acquaintance with Sir Wm. Young, twelve 
years ago, and then he said he would take the liberty of 
enforcing upon the large audience before him the object of 
his writings—the higher power of constitutional authority. 
He contended that there was a religion in politics that alb 
men should recognize. The sacredness of authority should 
ever be highly regarded. He enlarged upon this theme 
and the need of a higher purity in politics. 


MEDICOS’ MERITS RECOGNIZED. 


When the graduates in medicine were capped Dr. Fowler 
presented Drs. Gibson and Wallace with special honorary 
certificates; while Drs. Oldham and McGurn each received 
purses of $75 each for acting as Demonstrators of Anatomy 
in the Royal College during the past session. 


PRINCIPAL'S CLOSING REMARKS. 


At the request of the Chancellor the Principal delivered 
the closing address thus: 


Mr, CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVOCA- 
TIon—It is my duty before Convocation is dismissed to 
submit to you, somewhat in the form of a report, a brief 
sketch of the history of the past year, and our present po- 
sition. (Queen's haschosen for its motto the cry of Marshal 
Blucher. We take no step backwards. Every year we take 


many steps forward. Three years ago the campus consist- — 


ed of six acres. Last year the six had increased to nine. 
At present it consists of twenty-one acres, a campus large 
enough for all the extensions we are likely to make in the 
course of the next century, A base is the first requisite in 
all undertakings. We have secured our base. ‘The citi- 
zens of Kingston have given us one new building that has. 
more lofty, well ventilated, spacious class rooms, and con- 
veniences of all kinds for good work than I have ever seen 
put up anywhere for the same cost or for twice the money. 
You can hear the hammers of the workinen who are at this 
moment erecting our modest observatory in the rear. Soon 
I hope to see additional houses built for professors ; a se- 
parate building for chemistry, natural history and studies 
bearing on agriculture and the mechanic arts, a ladies’ 
college ; a divinity hall ; and all other buildings that should 
cluster round a great University. We have room for these 
now. Last year we had not, Every part of our new build- 
ing is completed and finished except the library and mu- 
scum. In order to fill the shelves in the lower half of the 
library we need $2,000 a year for the next six years. If any 
one will make a good beginning I offer to join hands with 
him to close this gap. To fit up a museum is the work of 
many years, but we require $1,000 at once to get the re- 
quisite shelving, cases, and additions to our stock essential 
for class work. The physics laboratory isin excellent con- 
dition, thanks to Df, Williamson's untiring energy and li- 
berality. Professor Dupuis went to New York last Sep- 
tember to select what was immediately required for the new 
chemistry laboratory; and next month he proceeds to 


1 France and Germany to obtain a complete equipment, To 


‘ 
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reveal the spirit that animates our professors I take the 
liberty of mentioning, without asking his permission, that 
his visits to various Universities, to New York, and now to 
the continent of Europe, are made entirely at his own ex- 
pense, 

The new building and the additions, actual and_pros- 
pective, to our teaching staff have helped us in the 
task to which we addressed ourselves last year, of making 
our educational system wider and more elastic. A student 
can now proceed to his degree by so many courses that 
practically almost every variety of mind is recognized. 
Further development in this direction is impossible without 
additions to the staff not now contemplated. We have also 
reduced the number of subjects the students requires to 
know and increased the amount ot knowledge he is requir- 
ed to possess. We have faith in education, not in cram, 
refusing to be beguiled by Mr. Lowe's ingenious definition 
that ‘‘a cram is what I know and what you do not know.” 
We prefer Multum to Multa. An average professor finds 
that all the faculties of his mind are required to grapple 
with one subject ata time. We have so far bowed to cur- 
rent public opinion as to concede that a student has three 
times as much mental vigour and versatility as a professor, 
and therefore we allow him to ‘‘pass’’ on three subjects at 
once. Universities whose under-graduates study six, seven 
or eight subjects in the same session have a standard of 
student capacity so elevated that it is completely out of 
our limited sight. 

The new building, and the additions to and changes in 
the course that have been referred to, have enabled us to 
solve the problem of University education for women in 
the only way in which it can be solved. If mind is the 
same thing in woman as it is in man, then the best mental 
gymnastics must be best for both sexes. Men and women 
are notalike. Neither are all men alike. Variety of stu- 
dies is required in any University worthy of the name even 
though women are excluded from them. Let that variety 
be secured and you must either admit women or do those 
of them who demand a thorough education the most 
grievous injustice. The only other course is to duplicate 
the Universities of the country, and as from the nature of 
the case the number of women desirous of a University 
education is not likely to be more than from one-fifth to 
one-tenth the number of men, few will propose that, except 
those who are always ready to spend other people’s money. 
But what about their health is the popular cry on the sub- 
ject now! I think that I have heard that cry before. I 
never knew a student break down from drinking, smoking, 
irregular habits, idleness, or secret sins, that his fond pa- 
rents did not attribute it all to over study. As with young 
men so with young women. Wise professors to direct their 
study will not injure them. Moderate, regular, even hard 
study occasionally, will not injure them ; but frivolity, dis- 
sipation, late hours, mental vacuity, candy, tight-lacing, 
thin-soled boots and other abominations will. Besides, 
that terrible bug-bear, Greek, is not required for a degree 
now. Though recent experience inclines me to believe 
that women are not the ones who are most afraid of Greek 
and Latin. In Cornell University, where they consti- 
tute about one-eighth of the students attending, I was pre- 
sent last week at the Honour Latin Class. The Class 
numbered ten. Seven were young women, three were young 
men. Well, we have thrown Queen's open to all who de- 
sire an University education, and so far our confidence has 
been vindicated. The simple explanation is that our stu- 
dents are ladies and gentlemen. Though there are only 
six of the one sex, and hundreds of the other, the ladies, I 
doubt not, comfort themselves with the reflection that in 
church the proportions are sometimes reversed, and that 
no one finds it strange that men should venture into 
churches. : 

Among other new departures of the past session may be 





mentioned a student's reading and consulting room, sup- 
plied with the leading British, Canadian and American 
periodicals” and papers ; the conversion of the old Conyo- 
catien Hall into a gymnasium, under the auspices of the 
Alma Mater Society; the formation of a University 
volunteer company ; and the practice of holding divine . 
services on Sunday afternoons in the new Convocation 
Hall. Another feature of the session was the inauguration 
of the Law Faculty. The lecturers devoted themselves to 
their work with a faithfulness that must ensure success, 
and excepting only a few students at first they were not 
disappointed. All the other Faculties of Queen's had mo- 
dest beginning, and this same may be said of the infancy of 
all great Universities. Lastly, the medical Professors find 
their new quarters most commodious. Having sold their 
old building they have a considerable sum on hand, which 
they have resolved to devote to the purchase of prepara- 
tions and equipment of the most approved kind. They in- 
tend to send a committee of their number to New York 
shortly, to attend to this, and nothing will be left undone to 
keep abreast of modern public science. And now, gentle- 
men of the Convocation, and ladies and gentlemen, fare- 
well for a brief season. The Senate's next dutyis the pre- 
paration of the Calendar, which will be ready about the 
first of June. In the same month the General Assembly 
meets within these walls. By the end of September our 
students turn their faces again in this direction, and we 
hope to commence work then with an accession to our 
staff, with good news and good prospects. 


FOUNDERS'S AVENUE. 

Convocation having closed with the benediction the 
Chancellor proceeded to the front gate of the campus, ac- 
companied by a number of graduates, and commenced to 
plant the founders’ avenue, that 1s to plant trees from the 
gate to the building, each sapling being dedicated to the 
memory of one of the original founders of the University. 
This cerenony was inaugurated by Dr. Bain offering an 
appropriate prayer. This work of planting was resumed 
and continued Thursday morning. 


The trees are on each side of the drive, one side being 
for laymen, and the other for clerical founders. Trees were 
planted by the representatives and relations of the follow- 
ing :— 


LAYMEN. 

1. Hon. John Hamilton, 

2. The late Hon. James Crooks, 

3. “ © Hon. Wm. Morris, 

4 “ Hon. Archibald McLean, 

5. ‘“ “ Hon. John Macdonald, Gananoque, 
6. “  ‘ Hon. Peter McGill, 

7. ‘ ‘© Edward W. Thomson, 

8. “ “ Hon. Thomas McKay, 

g. “  ‘ Hon. James Morris, 
to, “ “ John Ewart, 
Ir ‘  ‘ John Steele, ' 
12. “  “ John Mowat,- - - 
13. “  ‘ Alex. Pringle, 
14 ‘  ‘“ John Munn, 
15. ‘“ ‘ Jolin Strange, 
16. The Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald. 

CLERGYMEN. 

1, The late Rev. Robert McGill, D.D., 
2. * ‘ Rev. Alex. Gale, 

3. “  « Rev. John McKenzie, 

4 “ “ Rev. Wm. Réntoul, 

5. “  “ Rev. Principal Leach, D.D., 
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6. The late Rev. Prof. George, D.D., 

7. “  * Rey. Principal Machar, D.D., 

8 ‘“ Rev, Peter Cotton Campbell, D.D., 
g. “  ‘ Rev. John Cruikshanks, 

to. *“ ‘ Rev. Alex. Matheson, D.D., 

11. The Rev. John Cook, D.D., LL.D., 


The Chancellor entered into the project of tree planting 
with his accustomed zeal and undertook all the arrange: 
ments. Mr. David Nicol has been eminent!y successful in 
the culture of trees, and has warranted each one planted 
to live. When the trees are strong enough a conspicuous 
placard bearing the name cf the founder will probably be 
attached. 


The following lists may be considered an appendix to 
our rather long account of Convocation proceedings : 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


R. Mackay, Pictou, N.S. W. Rothwell, Brantford. 
J. Sommerville, Uxbridge. W. J. Smyth, Uxbridge. 
M. S. Snook, Kingston. H. McPhadyen, Millbrook. 
H. T. Shibley, Kingston. A. McTavish, Drummond. 
P. M. Pollock, Kingston. W.G. Brown, Scarboro. 
J. Moore, Phillipston, J. J. Downing, Kingston. 
W. Meikle, New Glasgow, H.M. Mowat, Kingston. 

N.S. J. Hutcheson, Brockville. 
D. McTavish, Scone. G. McArthur, Kincardine. 
A. R. Linton, Orono. Rev. L. Lewis, ad eundem, 
J. P. Hume, Burnbrae. Derby, Eng. 
H.C. Fowler, Kingston, P.F, Langul, River John, N.S. 
B.N. Davis, Pittsburg. 

BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 
James Ross, B.A., M.A., Hyde Park. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 


James Ross, B.A., Hyde Park, Ont. 
A. B, McCallum, B.A., Listowell. 


DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. 

W. J. Gibson, B.A., Kingston.J. H. Betts, Kingston. 

.S. McGurn, Lonsdale. D. A. Johnston, Consecon. 
E, Oldham, Kingston. R. Coughlin, Hastings, 

D, Wallace, North Gower. J. Jamieson, Kars. 
J. F. O'Shea, Norwood. B. J. McConnell, Pembroke. 
J. M. Dupuis, Kingston. D. H. Rogers, Gananoque, 
F. R. Alexander, Ottawa. S. H. Snider, Niagara. 
A.W. Herrington, Mountain T. J. Symington, Camlachie. 

View. 
Messrs. Dupuis and McConnell will not get the degree 

until they attain their majority. : 


DOCTORS OF LAWS. 
Sir Wm. Young, Knt., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia; Alphzus Todd, Esq., Chief Libra- 


rian to the Parliament of Canada ; Louis Honore Frechette, 
Poet Laureate of France. 


PASSMEN (ORDER OF MERIT.) 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

: JUNIOR GREEK, 

C.J. Cameron, A. Gandier, J. Connell, R. J. Maclennan, D. 
W. Stewart, H. Halliday, J. Cooke, J. P. McNaughton, R.K. 
Ovens, L. Perrin, G. ¥. Chown, T. Bertram, H. McCuaig, 
A. McRossie, C. A. Scott, J. R. O'Reilly, C. L. Herald. 

SENIOR GREEK. 

S. W. Dyde, W Nicol, D. E. Mundell, A. L. Smith, W. 

Chambers, H. M. Froiland, J. Mcleod, A. Shortt, J. Steele, 





T. T. Renton, J. Murray, J.S. Skinner, A. J. Goold, A. Mc- 
Aulay, W. H. Macnee, R. L. Smith, R. C. Murray, A. Mc- 
Tavish, J. M. Shaw, A. Patterson. 

JUNIOR PHILOSOPHY. 

J. Hay, A. Shortt, J. A.Grant, J. Murray, W. J. Shanks, J. 
McLeod, A. J. Stevenson, J. R. Johnson, A. McLaren, E. 
Forrester, R.C. Murray, R. Irvine, H. B. Rathbun, H. W. 
Westlake, H. E. Young, A. McAuley, E. FI. Britton. 

SENIOR PHILOSOPHY, 

A. R. Linton, D. McTavish, J. R. O'Reilly, A. McTavish, 
J. Hutcheson, W. J. Smyth, P. M. Pollock, J. Moore, H. 
McPhadyen, J. Somerville, f. Anderson, M. 8. Snook, H. T. 
Shibley, G. McArthur, W. Rothwell. 

METAPHYSICS ONLY. 

A. A. Pratt, M. S. Robertson. 

LOGIC ONLY. 
A. Patterson, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
hk. H. Pringle. 
JUNIOR FRENCH. 

W. Nicol, Jennie H. Greaves, Annie L. Fowler, Mag- 

dalen Givens, G. F, Henderson. 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 

R. J. McLennan, J. Connell, H. Halliday, G. Y. Chown, 
D. W. Stewart, G. F. Henderson, S. Childercse, R. Gow, 
Annie L. owler, J. P. McNaughton, J. Cooke, A. G, Mar- 
rell, A. McLachlin, Magdalen Givens, C. Devana, 4%. J. 
Macdonnell, Jennie H. Greaves. 

SENIOR MATHEMATICS. 
R. McKay, A. Givan. 
JONIOR CHEMISTRY, 

‘W. Nicol, T. T. Renton, S.W. Dyde, A.C. Morris, A. L. 
Fowler, W. Morris, H. . Young, S.W. Hobart, J. S. Skin- 
ner, P. F. Langill, P. M. Pollock, L. Ross, W. J. Shanks, R. 
L. Smith, N. Campbell, A. J. Goold, W. H. Macnee, R. C. 
Murray. 

SENIOR CHEMISTRY. : 

B. N. Davis, J. P. Hume, W. Meikle, A. R. Linton, 
H. M. Froiland, J. Hay, W.G. Brown, J. Young. 

NATURAL SCIENCE, 

W. Meikle, D. McTavish, A, J. Stevenson, J. Sommer- 
ville, H. M. Vroiland, J. Hutcheson, H. T. Shibley, W. f. 
Smyth, J. Moore, W. Morris, A. A. McLaren, R. H. 
Pringle, H. McPhadyen, A. C, Morris. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A. Gandier, H.C. Fowler, A. McRossie, A. J. Stevenson, 
W.G. Brown, J. P. Hume, J. Kennedy, J. R. Johnston, J. J. 
Downing, Magdalen Givens, P. I*, Langill, J, H. Greaves, 
S. Childerose, A. C. Morris, , Bertram, A. McLeod, 7E. 
J. Macdonnell, ‘I. G. Marquis, D, Munroe, J. Downing, W. 
Morris, Lk. Forrester, G. L. G. Gordon, A. G. Farrell, V. 
Hooper, H. M. Mowat, J Shannon, VT. H. McGurl, J. 
Somerville, A. A. McLaren, C. L. Herald. 

HISTORY. 

A. Givan, A. McRossie, J. Young, A. McLeod, R. Gow, 
J. R. Johnston, H. C. Fowler, R. K. Ovens, A. L. Smith, 
J. Steele, W. J. Shanks, H. M. Mowat, A. E. Forrester, 
S. W. Hobart, H. B. Rathbun, D. Munroe, N. Campbell. 

JUNIOR LATIN. 


C. J. Cameron, A. G. Gandier, J. Connell, G. F. Hender- 
son, R. J. Maclennan, J. Cooke, J. Kennedy, A. McLachlan, 
C. A. Scott, J. P. McNaughton, D.W.Stewart, "..Perrin, Ai. 
J. Macdonnell, H. Halliday, V. Hooper, S. Bertram, G. Y. 
Chown, J. Shannon, S. Childerose, H. McCuaig, T. G. 
Marquis, A. G, Farrell, T. H. McGuirl, 
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: SENIOR LATIN. 

S.W. Dyde, A. Givan, D. E. Mundell, W. Chambers, R. 
K. Ovens, A. L. Smith, J. Steele, A. McLeod, J. McLeod, 
P. M. Pollock, R. Gow, A. Shortt, P. F. Langill, J. A. 
Grant, W.G. Brown, T.T. Renton, J. Skinner, A. J, Goold, 
R. L. Smith, J. Murray, H. W. Westlake, J. M. Shaw, A. 
Ferguson, N. Campbell, W. H. Macnee, A. Patterson, L. 
Ross. 

JUNIOR PHYSICS. 

J. Hay, W. Spankie, W. J. Smyth, F. I. Bamford, R.W. 

Irvine, C, A. Scott, C. R. Flanders. 


SENIOR PHYSICS. 
R. Mackay, W. Spankie, W. Rothwell, R. W. Irvine. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
DIVINITY. 
James Ross, J. W. Mason, D. McCannell, J. Andrew, J. 
Chisholm, M. 8. Oxley, G. McArthur and W. E. D'Argent, 
equal; IL. W. Thom, W. S. Smith. 
APOLOGETICS, 
J. Ross, J. Chisholm, D. McCannell, G. McArthur, D. 
Forrest, L. W. Thom, W. S. Smith. 
CHURCH HISTORY. 

J. Ross, J. Chisholm, J. Andrew, D. Vorrest, L. W. Thom, 
J. W. Mason, W. E, D'Argent, W. S. Smith, G. McArthur. 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 

]. W. Mason, D. McCannell, L. W. Thom, J. Chisholm, 
M.S. Oxley, G. McArthur, W. S. Smith, D. Forrest. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 

J. Ross, J. W. Mason, J.Chisholm, D, McCannell, M. S. 
Oxley, D. Forrest, L. W. Thom, G. McArthur, W. S. Smith. 
HEBREW. 

First year—W. Meikle; second year—J. Andrew ; third 
year—D. McCannell, J. W. Mason, W. S. Smith. 
Scholarship—Church of Scotland §60—J. W. Mason. 


FACULTY OF LAW—FIRST YEAR, (ALPHABETICALLY.) 


COMMON LAW, 

H. M. Mowat, Kingston, H. T. Shibley, and M. S. 
Snook, Kingston. 

EQUITY, 

H. M. Mowat, H. T. Shibley, J. Strange, B.A., and 

Marcus Snogk, Kingston, 
LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 

H. M. Mowat, H. T. Shibley, J. Strange, B.A., and 

Marcus Snook, Kingston. . 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
H. M. Mowat, H.T. Shibley and M. S. Snook. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


INTERMEDIATE, 


R. Garrett, B.A.; J. M. Stewart, D. B. Ruthertord, A. 
P. Cornell, G. H. Denike, C. E. Jarvis, C. A.B. Fry, R. S. 
Anglin, 


FINAL. 
The sixteen Doctcrs mentioned above. 
HONOURS. 

ARTS. 
Mathematics and Physics, J. P. Hume, Ist Class 
Mathematics, B. N. Davis, Ist Class 
Chemistry, B. N. Davis, 1st Class 
do J. P. Hume, 1st Class 
do A. R. Linton, 2nd Class 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, A. R. Linton, rst Class 
_do do D. McTavish, 1st Class 
Political Economy, J. R. O'Reilly, ist Class 


. Latin, R. McKay, 1st Class 
do S. W. Dyde, ist Class 
do A.L.Smith, — 2nd Class. 
do R. W. Irvine, 2nd Class 

Greek, S.W. Dyde, 1st Class 
do A..L. Smith, ist Class 
English Literature, H.C. Fowler, 1st Class 
do A. Givan, ist Class 

do J.You: :, ist Class 
History, H.C vowler, 1st Class 
do A. Givan, tst Class 

do J. Young, ist Class 

MEDICINE. 


House Surgeoncies of General Hospital—W. J. Gibson, 
B.A., and D. A, Wallace. 


Demonstratorships of Anatomy—Edmund Oldham and 
J. S. McGurn. 


GOLD MEDALLISTS, 


Classics, S. W. Dyde. 
Mathematics and Physics, J. P. Hume. 
Chemistry, J. P. Hume. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, A. R. Linton, 
History and Eng. Literature, H.C. Fowler. 
Political Economy J. R. O'Reilly. 
Also H. T. Shibley, for Political Economy in 1879-’80. 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S PRIZE, 
(For best examination in the graduating class, in any three 
subjects, pass or honour.) 
Roderick McKay. 
PRIZE POEM, 
T. G. Marquis. 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS. 
Glass Memorial, S. Childerose. 
St. Andrew's,Toronto,W. Meikle, Hon. of Reekie. 


Grant, A. Shortt. 

Toronto, J. Hay, Hon. of Grant. 

Kingston, W. Nicol. 

McGillivray, J. Connell. 

Reekie, D. McTavish. 

Cataraqui, A. Givan. 

McIntyre, R. McKay, Hon. of Buchan, No. 2. 
Church, No1, C. J. Cameron, Hon. of McGillivray. 
Church, No. 2, A. Gandier. 

Buchan, No.1, A. McTavish. 


Buchan, No.2, W. Spankie. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 





HE annual spring meeting of the Board of Trustees 
took place on Wednesday evening. 

Ths most important business to be transacted was the 
appointment of a person to fill the Chair of Classical Li- 
terature, made vacant by the death of the Rev. John Hugh. 
Mackerras, M.A. 

There were many applicants for the Chair, among them 
first-class Oxford scholars, holding high educational posi- 
tions in the mothercountry. The Trustees felt, and we think 
rightly, that other things being equal a Canadian should 
have the preference. They accordingly resolved to appoint 
to the vacant Chair, John Fletcher, Esq., B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and now Professor of Classics in the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. Mr. Fletcher, though a young 
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man, has had a most distinguished course. He received 
his preparatory training in University College, Toronto, 
where he took a gold medal for classics and his B.A., in 
1872. For the next three years he occupied the position of 
Principal of the Yarmouth Academy, Nova Scotia. He 
then proceeded to the classic precincts of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and studied for four years under the renowned 
Jowett, who gives him the most flattering testimonials. He 
took high honours there and his degree in 1879. Hewasim- 
mediately afterw.~'s appointed Professor of Classics in 
the Provincial Univ vsity at Fredericton, N.B. He comes 
now to Queen's in the full vigor life, and the Trustees 
have high accounts of his excellence as a Professor and the 
enthusiasm with which his students regard him. Then 
again he is a Canadian and adds to his knowledge of Ca- 
nada and sympathy with Canadian young men, the highest 
Oxford culture. The study of classics in Queen's, conduct- 
ed as it will be under Professors Fletcher and Nicholson, 
should bear the highest possible fruit. 

The Trustees received a letter from Dr. Williamson, an- 
nouncing his desire to resign the Professorship of Natural 
Physics, he having filled a position in Queen’s for forty 
years and desiring rest. The letter was heard with pro- 
found sorrow by every member of the Board, and while it 
was necessary to appoint a committee to look out a successor 
it was unanimously resolved that Dr, Williamson should 
continue for at least another session so that sufficient time 
might be given to look for a man in all respects qualified 
for so important a chair. 

With the contemplated retirement of Prof. Williamson 
a great college light seems suddenly to be dimmed. From 
the cradling of the institution, forty years ago, to the pre- 
sent time he has been the faithful friend, teacher and guar- 
dian of the institution, struggling for it in prosperity and 
adversity, bearing the labors and discomforts without a 
murmur, and modestly carrying the fame and honor it has 
given him, But for his fidelity to Queen's in her earlier 
life it is doubtful if she would now fili a place in the college 
world. Fle is, indeed, her foster father, and with a parent’s 
love must view her great and growing prosperity with pride. 
Having helped her over the rough places it is now no sel- 
fish or ungenerous act to ask for the rest which age and 
long service have entitled him to. But it is by no 
means necessary that the beloved Doctor should sever his 
connection with the University. He will doubtless be 
spared for many years to sit in the Senate as Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Physics,and Professor of Astronomy in his capacity 
of Director of Observatory, of which he has been the con- 
trolling spirit for so many years. 

Among other business it was reported to the Board that 
the deficit of revenue for the past year was $1 500. 

The retiring Trustees were re-elected, viz.: 


Rev. William Bain, D.D., Perth, 

Rev. Thomas G. Smith, D.D., Kingston, 
Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto, 
James McLennan, M A.,Q.C., Toronto, 
Hon. Alex, Morris, M.A., D.C.L., Toronto, 
George Davidson, Esq., Kingston, 

George M. Kinghorn, Esq., Montreal. 


The Revs. R. Campbell, M.A., and T. F. Fotheringham, 
M.A., were re-appointed lecturers for next session in the 
Faculty of Theology, and the Rev. James Carmichael, 
M.A., of King, lecturer on Church History for the session 
of 1882-83. 

The Principal was authorized to secure assistance for 
Professor Dupuis in the junior classes. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE JOURNAL. 
REPORT 1880-81, 


ee staft submitted their annual report to the Alma 
Mater Society, on Saturday, April 23. The report 
said (1) that Chancellor Fleming had generously under- 
taken the publication of 1500 copies of the first number for 
the year, which had been despatched to subscribers to the 
College endowment ; (2) that fifty students in Arts 
did not take the Jor Rnat ; (3) that the circulation was 725 
numbers, and that of 550 outside subscribers only 220 had 
paid up; (4) that the Journar would have to cease publi- 
cation unless more encouragement were given to the staff 
in the matter of finances, and also in “copy ;” (5) that the 
Journat had received the usual number of flattering 
notices; and that the following gentlemen compose the 
staff for 1881-82: 
H. M. Mowat, Law. 


W. Meikle, Theology. A, J. Stephenson. 
J. M. Stewart, Medicine. C. J. Cameron. 


W. J. Shanks, Sec.-Treas, 

The Alumni will be represented by Messrs. Meikle and 
Mowat. 

The report was adopted with enthusiasm, It is very 
gratifying to the staff to receive such encouragement from 
the Society, and the new staff hope that the same confi- 
dence may be placed in them, which was merited by their 
predecessors. Nothing but the warmest praise was bestow- 
ed on the conduct of the Journat for the last year. 


F. I. Bamford. 





THE MEDICAL OUNCKL, 


f he Faculty of the Royal College must feel gratified 

at the success of their students before the Medical 
Council of Outario at the recent examination. The ex- 
aminations were severe. But only three of the Final class 
in Medicine failed to pass the examination. The total 
number of final students who went up was over go, and 
as only 30 succeeded __ passing, it will be seen to what 
advantage our students show when compared to those of 
other colleges, 

Ofthe Trinity and Toronto students only fifteen got 
through. This created weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
and a mass meeting of the plucked ones was held in To- 
ronto at which a charge was made against Dr. Sullivan, of 
this city, examiner in Anatomy, for partizanship, and spite 
against Toronto students. The hollowness of this charge 
will be seen at once when we consider that the names of 
students were not attached to the papers examined, and 
also that Dr. Sullivan's examination was concurred in by 
the other examiners, who were Toronto men. The real 
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reason for dissatisfaction is that it has again been clearly 
demonstrated that the students of the Royal College, have 
an excellence in anatomical subjects which can never be 
attained by Toronto students. When Dr. Sullivan was 
seen in regard to these charges he, of course, promptly de- 
nounced them as false and slanderous. And we learn 
that it is not in this subject alone that the superiority of 
the Royal College is demonstrated every spring. 


+ MEETINGS. 3* 





Ep. Note.—In our fighting editor's report of the meet- 
ing of the Snow Shoe Club, the name of Mr. Carr Ander- 
son was omitted from the list of officers. Mr Anderson 
has been a zealous member of the club since its inaugura- 
tion, , 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Athletic Association of 
Queen’s College, was held on Wednesday, April 
28th. After hearing a satisfactory report from the retir- 
ing Sec.-Treasurer, showing a respectable balance on 
hand, the election of officers for the sports next fall was 
then proceeced with and resulted as follows 
Hon. President—Principal Grant, 
Hon, Sec.-Treasurer—J. Young. 


Ex, Committee—Messrs. John Young, W. Spankie, A. 
McAuley, J. Grant, W. Nicol and T. Bertram. 


A QUEEN'S COLLEGE CLUB. 


“SUITE recently a club bearing this name has been 
formed in Toronto. Its members are all the minis- 
ters of the Presbytery of Toronto who are Alumni of 
Queen's. The objects for which the club has been formed 
are these: To cultivate social intercourse; to discuss 
subjects of literary and academic interest; to confer on 
matters pertaining to ministerial work, and to pursue such 
studies in connection therewith as may be deemed advisa- 
ble. The fact that a place is given in this programme to 
questions of an academic nature shows that our friends in 
. the West are not unmindful of their Alma Mater and her 
interests. We wish the club long life and ever widening 
usefulness, 


E CLUB RE-UNION. 


URING the rush of the final examinations and the 
labors preparatory thereto, the Glee Club declined 

all invitations to sing at concerts, and as a consequence 
no practices were held for somewhat over a month. The 
natural result of such a prolonged state of quiescence on 
the part of the members was of course to render them all 
the more eager for a re-union, after the harrassing effects 
of a protracted cram” had begun to wear away. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the President of the Glee Club, Mr. Fred, 
Bamford kindly undertook to furnish an evening’s enjoy- 


ment for the Club, and extended an invitation to all the 
members to meet at a re-union on Monday evening, the 
25th inst. After several astonishing gastronomical feats 
on the part of the guests of the evening (for which feats 
a series of country tea-meetings during the session had 
evidently been a source of training) the evening was given 
up to mingled song and sentiment. 


After a few words of welcome from the President, who 
acted as chairman and host, the company joined in honor- 
ing the toast of “Her Majesty,” coupling with it the 
chorus 0 "God Save the Queen.” The next toast was 
given by Rk. S. Anglin, Vice-President, viz., ‘The Senate 
of the University and the Faculties of Divinity, Arts, Law 
and Medicine.” Chorus, “ Littoria.". Responded to by 
J. S. Skinner on behalf of the Arts students, H. T. Shib- 
ley, B.A., for those of the legal robe, and J. Max Dupuis 
for the Meds. Following this came “ Our Alma Mater;” 
replied to by H. T. Shibley, B.A. Song—Alma Mater.” 
The next toast on the list was The class of *'81,"" which 
called forth responses from Marcus S. Snook, B.A., and 
H. T. Shibley, B.A. Chorus—“ 111 have a sheepskin, 
too.” The Juniors,” was replied to by H. M. Froiland. 
Song—‘In Junior year.” Following this came “The 
Sophomores,” responded to by Messrs. W. Macnee and S. 
W. Hobart. Chorus—‘ Hetea roi.’ “The Freshman” 
was heartily received, and replied to by Mr, Allan Mc- 
Rossie. Song—' As Freshman first, etc.” “ The Divini- 
ty Students’ were honored at the hands of Mr. H. 
Wright, eliciting a reply on their behalf from the Secre- 
tary of the club ‘Mr. W. J. Shanks. The toast of “ The 
Medical students” was enthusiastically received. Chorus 
~~‘ Saw my leg off—short.’' Speeches on behalf of the 
‘‘ Meds” were made by Messrs. R. S. Anglin, J. M. Du- 
puis and I. D, Cumberland. Following the above came 
“The Law Students," replied to by M. S. Snook, B.A. 
‘“‘ The College Societies’’ was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Thedifferent societies were ably represent- 
ed by Messrs. Froiland, Shanks, Hobart, Dupuis, McRos- 
sieand Shaw. ‘"Past Presidents and Members” and 
“ Absent members,” received due honor at the hands of 
Messrs. Cumberland and Bamford, the company singing 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Thetoast of The Ladies,” was propos- 
ed by H. T. Shibley, B.A., n a modest speech. Chorus — 
“Maid of Athens.” Felicitous replies to this toast were 
made by Messrs. Anglin, Shanks, and J. M. Shaw. The 
next and concluding toast of the evening was “ Music,” 
given by the Secretary in a speech highly complimentary . 
to the Glee Club, its efficiency and training. Pleasing 
replies were received from Mr. Heath, the popular instruc- 
tor of the Club, and Mr. Cumberland. A number of 
volunteer toasts followed, and the company broke up ata 
late hour, highly delighted with the evening’s enjoyment 

With the close of the session the Glee Club winds up 
the most prosperous year of ite existence—a year, too, 
characterized by the utmost harmony among its members, 
and one long to be remembered for the numerous occas- 
ions of enjoyment which it furnished. 

a 
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«PERSONAL.» 


‘ , JE hope to start off with a large personal department 

in our first numbers next fall, and we wish stu- 
dents will note down anything about Queen’s men which is 
worthy of notice, during the summer, 


W.E. D'ArcenT has left for Minnesota last week, where 
he has obtained a missionary appointment for two years. 





W. 8. Betuuns, '83, has obtained a Lieutenancy ina 
Waterloo Battalion, and will enter “B” Battery, Royal 
School of Gunnery, for a short course during the summer 
months. 


E. H. Britton, '83, has obtained an appointment on 
the staff of the Montreal Herald for the summer. 


H. C, Fow.er, B.A., '81, has been appointed assistant 
master in the Carleton Place High School. 


James HutcueEson, B.A.,'81, has been articled to Wood 
& Webster, Brockville. 


EEpMmunp OLpiiAM, M.D., ‘81, has selected Woodville as 
his field of labour. 


Marcus S. Snoox, B.A., ‘81, has entered the office of 
T.L. Snook, of Kingston, asa student of the laws. 


Tue Rev. F. P. Sym, an alumnus in Theology, has been 
called to Melbourne, and the Rev. H. Lamont, D.D., 
another alumnus to Chaudiere, Quebec. 


Ws. RotHWE t, B.A.,’81, holds a position in the Brant- 
ford Collegiate Institute. 


stEXGHANGES © 


EAT little periodical is the Heidelberg Monthly 
A Fournal from Ohio, which we will be glad to givea 
place on our list, 


THE Southern Collegian is anew acquaintance, and is a 
most vigorous representative of its own College—Washing- 
ton and Lee University. In a hasty glance through the 
March number our impression was that it was about the 
best College paper from the south of America. Its literary 
articles show ability and its local notes are characterized 
by good taste. 








Tue Cornell Era makes a great fuss, because our mailing 
clerk addresses it to Cornell College. The Eva wishes it to 
be understood that Cornell is a University. We will see 
the boy about it, Eva, and also that he addresses it to 
Ithaca and not Ithica, You see he has probably never 
had a classical education, hence the mistake. When we 
come to think of it, we have only received.the Era once this 
session. Had we noticed the omission, the Eva would cer- 
tainly not have had cause to complain of any mistakes in 
its address from us. But we would be sorry to do this, be- 
cause the Era is one of the best exchanges in every way, 
on our list. 


Ha! Ha! Student Life, we received your March num- 
ber last week. What a funny dog your artist editor is. We 
will explain to our readers that in the first part of the ses- 
sion, we noticed the preteusions of the Life to be an illus- 
trated paper, like the Spectator you know, and also the fact 
that it based its claim on the incorporation of one or two 
m’szrable little wood cuts in its columns. The Life takes 
four columns of its valuable space to make a reply and at 
considerable expense proceeds to make its readers laugh by 
setting us forth in eight cuts,which show quite an amount of 
cleverness and satire, in their spirit if not in their execution, 
and makes a grand climax by calling usa Freshman. These 

e 


efforts, however, seem to have exhausted the artist, for the 
April Life contains absolutely nothing in the way of art, 
but a badly executed picture of a royal Bengal tiger, just 
to keep up appearances, you know. However, the artist 
informs us that he is very young, so he may improve ; and 
we may be allowed to express the hope that he will be 
placed on the staff next year. 


WE now take leave of our fellow exchange men by thank- 
ing them for the many compliments we have received from 
them. We also note the fact that not onecomment has 
been made upon us which is in any way adverse. We con- 
fess we have enjoyed the supervision of this column, and 
though very much dissatisfied with our work, we have often 
been much pleased on Jearning from difterent students that 
they appreciated and entered freely into the spirit of our 
conduct. Adieu, Eds, weare sorry that it cannot be au revoir. 


"SCOLLEGE WORLD. 





ee percheth on the College spires, across the 
. border. The citizens of Kingston recently contribut- 
ed the handsome sum of #45,000 for the erection of a new 
building in connection with Queen's University. —Niagara 
Index, 


THE average age at which students enter American Uol- 
leges is seventeen ; a century ago it was fourteen. 


THE HAzING AND ITs ConsEQUENCES.—This subject is 
one which has become old and somewhat hackneyed here, 
but an account must certainly be given in the College 
paper, and we shall try to give a truthful and unpartisan 
Teport of the affair. Monday afternoon, March 2rst, Mr. 
E. S. Tipple, a freshman, received a note, purporting to be 
from a lady class-mate, inviting him to spend the evening 
at her residence. He left his home at about 8 p.m., and 
while passing Forman Park was suddenly seized by two 
persons, whose features were concealed by black masks. 
Almost before he realized what was the matter, a handker- 
chief had been tied over his eyes, a gag over his mouth, his 
hands securely tied when he was thrust into a carriage and 
his opportunity for crying out or resisting gone. The hack 
was driven about five miles out of the city, and then halted 
by the side of a woods, into which Tipple was dragged. 
The captors now resorted to various methods of amusing 
themselves with their prisoner for fifteen minutes; his halt 
was cut in places over his head, the bungling manipulator 
of the shears inflicting a scalp wound in one place, At- 
tempts were made to force a liquid of unknown character 
down his throat, but unsuccessful in this, they applied it 
externally,--to the hair. Warning him that if he attempt- 
ed to follow, he would be kicked to death, they pushed him 
over and ran off.—Syracuse University Herald. 


SomE twenty or thirty meds. have gone up to Cobourg 
University, and obtained M.B., as a provision in case they 
will be plucked here, Dean Buchannan, of Philadelphia, 
would have been of use after all. Tvronto University Paper. 

Never mind the boy, Acta, let him rant away. The 
manufacture of such articles as this evidently gives him 
intense pleasure. If we had known more of the character 
of our young friend, we wouldn't have wasted our space on 
him in a recent issue. 


Mr. Ep. McKay has endowed a chair in the Montreal 
Theological College. 


Hon. W. McMasrex has built the new Baptist College. 
Toronto, at a cost of $80,000, and endowed the Principal's 
Chair with the sum of $50,000. Princely indeed. ae 
Dr. Castle has been appointed Principal and Rev. Prof. 
Torrance, of Woodstock, one of the Professors. 


